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CHAPTER I 

A SNOW-STORM was raging with such vigor that any one 
who chanced to be passing along the silent thoroughfare 
might well have believed himself in St. Petersburg instead 
of in Paris, in the Rue des Ours, a side street leading into 
the Avenue St. Martin. The street, never a very busy one, 
was now almost deserted, as was also the avenue, as it was 
yet too early for vehicles of various sorts to be returning 
from the theatre. 

The street-lamps on the corners had not yet been lighted. 
In front of one of those old-fashioned houses which belong 
to a fonner Paris a heavy iron lantern swung, creaking in 
the wind, and, battling with the darkness, shed flickering 
rays of light on the child who, with a faded red cotton 
shawl wrapped about her, was cowering in the deep door¬ 
way of the house. From time to time there would emerge 
from the whirling snowflakes the dark form of a man clad 
as a laborer. He would walk leisurely toward the doorway 
in which the shivering child was concealed, but would turn 
when he came to the circle of light cast on the snowy pave¬ 
ment by the swinging lantern, and retrace his steps, thus 
appearing and disappearing at regular intervals. Surely a 
singular time and place for a promenade! The clocks 
struck ten~-the hour which .found every honest dweller 
within the Quartier St. Martin at home. On this evening, 
hawever, two belated citizens came from somewhere, their 
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hurrying footsteps noiseless in the deep snow, their ap¬ 
proach announced only by the lantern carried by one of 
them^an article without which no respectable citizen at 
the beginning of the century would have ventured on the 
street after nightfall. One of the pedestrians was tall and 
broad-shouldered, with a handsome countenance, which 
bore the impress of an inflexible determination; a dimple 
indented his smoothly shaven chin. His companion, and 
his senior by several years, was a slender, undersized man. 

When the two men came abreast of the doorway illumined 
by the swinging lamp, it was evident that they had arrived 
at their destination. They halted and prepared to enter 
the house. 

At this moment the child .crouching in the snow began 
to sob. 

“See here!’* exclaimed the taller of the two gentlemen. 
“ Here is a little girl,” 

“ Why, so there is! ” in turn exclaimed the elder, stooping 
and letting the light of his lantern fall on the child’s face. 
“ What are you doing here, little one? ” he asked in a kindly 
tone. 

“1 want my mama! I want my mama!” wailed the 
child, with a fresh burst Of sobs. 

“ Who is your mama? ” queried the younger man. 

“ My mama is the countess.” 

“And wh^e does she live?” 

“ In the palace?’ 

“ Naturally! In which avenue is the palace? ** 

“ I—don’t—-know.” 

“A true child of Paris!” in an undertone exclaimed the 
elder gentleman. “ 3he knows that her mother is a coun¬ 
tess, and that she lives in a palace; but she has never been 
told the name of the-^eet in which is her home.” 
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" How come you to be here, little countess? ” inquired 
the younger man. 

Diana can tell you,” was the reply, 

“And who may Diana be?” 

" Why, who else but mama’s Diana? ” 

“Allow me to question her,” here interposed the elder 
man. Then, to the child: “ Diana is the person who helps 
you put on your clothes, is she not? ” 

“ It is just the other way: she took off my clothes—just 
see; 1 have nothing on but this petticoat and this hideous 
shawl.” 

As she spoke she flung back the faded shawl a^id revealed 
how scantily she was clad, 

“ You poor child! ” compassioflaately ejaculated the young 
man; and when he saw that her thin morocco slippers were 
buried in the snow, he lifted her hastily in his aims. “ You 
arc half frozen.” 

“But why did Diana leave you half clothed in this 
manner? ” pursued the elder man. “ Why did she undress 
you? Can’t you tell us that much? ’* 

“ Mama slapped her this morning.’* 

“Ah! then Diana is a servant? ” 

“ Why, of course; what else cputd she be? ’* 

“ Well, she might be a goddess or a hound, you know,** 
smilingly returned the old gentleman. 

‘'When mama went to the ppera, this evening,’* ex¬ 
plained the little one, “ she ordered Diana to take me to 
the children's ball at the marquis’s. Instead^ she brought 
me to this street, made me get out of the carriage, took off 
my .silk ball-gown and all my pretty ornaments, and left 
me here in this doorway—I am sure | don’t know why, for 
there is n’t any music here.” 

*'lt is well she left this old shsirf with you, else your 
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mama would not have a little countess to tell the tale to¬ 
morrow,” observed the elder man. Then, turning to his 
companion, he added in a lower tone: ” What are we to 
do with her? ” 

*‘We can’t leave her here; that would be inhuman,” 
was the reply, in the same cautious tone. 

But we can’t take her in; it would be a great risk.” 

What is there to fear from an innocent prattler who 
cannot even remember her mother's name? ” 

” We might take her to the conciergerie,” suggested the 
elder gentleman. 

”/ think we had better not disturb the police when 
they are asleep,” in a significant tone responded his com¬ 
panion. 

” That is true; but we can’t take the child to our apart¬ 
ments. You know that we—” 

” 1 have an idea! ” suddenly interposed the young man. 
” This innocent child has been placed in our way by Provi¬ 
dence ; by aiding her we may accomplish more easily the 
task we have undertaken.” 

understand,” assented the elder; ”we can accom- 
plish two good deeds at one and the same time. Allow 
me to go up-stairs first; while you are locking the door I 
will arrange matters up there so that you may bring this 
poor little half-frozen creature directly with you.” Then, 
to the child: ” Don’t be afraid, little countess; nothing 
shall harm you. To-morrow morning perhaps you will 
remember your mama’s name, or else she will send some 
one in search of you.” 

He opened the door, and ran hastily up the worn stair¬ 
case. 

When the young man, with the little girl in his arms, 
reached the door at the head of the stairs, his companion 
met him, and, with a meaning glance, announced that every- 
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thing was ready for the reception of their small guest. 
They entered a dingy anteroom, which led, through heavily 
carved antique sliding-doors, into a vaulted saloon hung 
with faded tapestr)% 

Here the child exhibited the first signs of alarm. " Are 
you going to kill me? ” she cried out in terror. 

The old gentleman laughed merrily, and said: 

**Why, surely you don’t take us to be croguemitaines 
who devour little children; do you? ” 

** Have you got ajittle girl of your own? ” queried the 
little one, suddenly. 

** No, my dear,” replied the old gentleman, visibly affected 
by the question. ” 1 have no wife; therefore I cannot have 
a little girl.” 

”But my mama has mo husband, and she’s got me,” 
prattled the child. 

”That is different, my dear. But if 1 have not got a 
little girl, I know very well what to do for une.” 

As ht. ..poke he drew off the child’s wet slippers and 
stockings, rubbed her feet with a flannel cloth, then laid 
her on the bed which stood in the alcove. 

“Why, how warm this bed is!” cried the child; “just 
as if some one had been sleeping here.” 

The old man’s face betrayed some confusion as he 
responded: 

“ Might I not have warmed it with a warming-pan? ” 

“ But where did you get hot coals?*” 

“^ell, well, what an inquisitive little creature it is!” 
mutt^ed the old man. Then, aloud: “ My dear, don’t 
you say your prayers before going to sleep? ’* 

“No, indeed! Mama says we shall have plenty of 
time for that when we grow old.” 

“An enlightened woman, truly 1 Well, 1 dare say,my 
little maid, your convictions will not prevent you from 
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drinking a cup of egg>punch, and partaking of a bit of 
pasty or a small biscuit? " 

At mention of these dainties the child’s countenance 
brightened; and while she was eating the repast with evi¬ 
dent relish, the younger man rummaged from somewhere 
a large, beautifully dressed doll. All thought of fear now 
vanished from the small guest’s mind. She clasped the 
toy in her arms, and, having finished her light meal, began 
to sing a lullaby, to which she very soon fell asleep herself. 

“ She is sleeping soundly,” whispered the elder man, softly 
drawing together the faded damask ,bed-curtains, and walk¬ 
ing pn tiptoe back to the fireplace, where his companion 
had fanned the fire into a fresh blaze. 

“It is high time,” was the low and rather impatient 
response. “We can’t stop here much longer. Do you 
know what has happened to the duke? ** 

“Yes, I know. He has been sentence^ to death. To¬ 
morrow he will be executed. What have you discov¬ 
ered? ” 

“ A fox on the trail of a lion!” harshly replied the young 
man. “ He who aroused so many hopes is, after all, no¬ 
thing more than an impostor—Leon Maria Hen^agault, the 
son of a tailor at St. Leu. The true dauphin, the son of 
Louis XVI.,really died a natural death, after he had served 
a three years’ apprenticeship as shoemaker under Master 
Simho; and in order that a later generation might not be 
able to secure his ashes, he was buried in quick-lime in the 
Chapel of St. Margarethe.” 

“ They were not so scrupulous concerning monsieur,” • 
observed the old man, restlessly pacing th(e floor. “ I re¬ 
ceived a letter from my agent to-day; he writes that mon¬ 
sieur was secretly shot at Dillingen.” 

“What! He, too? Then-” 

* Count de Provence, afterward Louis XYHI* 
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**Hush!'’ cautiously interposed the elder man. “That 
child might not be asleep.'* 

“And if she were awaked what could she understand? ’* 

“ True; but we must be cautious.” He ceased his rest¬ 
less promenade, and came close to the young man's side. 
“ Everything is at an end here," he added in a lower tone. 
“ VVe must remove our treasure to a more secure hiding- 
place—this very night, indeed, if it be possible.” 

“ It is possible,^* assented his companion. “ The plan of 
flight was arranged two days ago. The most difficult part 
was to get £iway from this house. It is watched day and 
night. Chance, however, has come to our aid.” 

“ I understand,” nodded the old gentleman, glailcing 
significantly toward the bed. 

“ The most serious question now is, where shall we find 
a secure hiding-place? Even England is not safe. The 
bullets of Billing^ can reach to that country! Indeed, 
wherever the^o arc police no secret is safe.” 

“ I *11 tell you something,” after a moment’s deliberation 
observed the elder man. ” I know of a country in Europe 
where order prevails, and where there are no police spies; 
and, what is more, the place of which I speak is beyond the 
range of a gunshot! ” 

“ I confess I am curious to learn where such a place may 
be found,” with an increduloas smile returned the young 
man. 

“ Fetch the map, and I will point it out to you. After¬ 
ward we will arrange your route toward it.” The two 
men spread a large map of Europe on the table, and, bend¬ 
ing over it, were.soon deeply ab.sorbed in examining it, the 
while exchanging whispered remarks. 

At last they seemed to have agreed on something. The 
map was folded up and thrust into the younger man’s 
po6keL 
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** I shall start at once,” he said, with an air of decision. 

“That is well,” with evident satisfaction assented his 
companion. “And take with you also the steel casket. 
In it are all the necessary documents, some articles of 
clothing on which the mother with her own hands em¬ 
broidered the well-known symbol, and a million of francs 
in English bank-notes. These, however, you will not use 
unless compelled to do so by extreme necessity. You will 
receive annually a sufficient sum from a certain banking- 
house which will supply all your wants. Have our two 
trusty friends been apprised? ” 

“ Yes; they await me hourly.” 

“ So soon as you are beyond the French boundary you 
may communicate with me in the way we have agreed 
upon. Until 1 hear from you I shall be in a terror of 
anxiety. I am sorry I cannot accompany you, but I am 
already suspected. You are, as yet, free from suspicion— 
are not yet registered in the black book!” 

“You may trust my skill to evade pursuit,” said the 
young man, producing from a secret cupboard a casket 
richly ornamented with gold. 

“ I do not doubt your skill, or your ability to accomplish 
the undertaking; but the task is not a suitable one fox so 
young a man. Have you considered the fate which awaits 
you? ” 

“ I have considered everything.” 

“You will be buried; and, what is worse, you will be 
the keeper of your own prison.” 

“ I shall be a severe jailer, I promise you,” with a grim 
smile responded the young man. 

“ J ester! You forget your twenty-six y^ais I And who 
can tell how long you may be buried alive? ” 

“ Have no fear for me. I do not dread the task. Those 
in power now will one day be overthrown.” 
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" But when the child, who is only twelve years old now, 
becomes in three or four years a blooming maiden—what 
then? Already she is fond of you; then she will love you. 
You cannot hinder it; and yet, you will not even dare to 
dream of returning her love. Have you thought of this 
also?” 

” 1 shall look upon myself as the inhabitant of a different 
planet,” answered the young man. 

” Your hand, my friend I You have undertaken a noble 
task—one that is greater than that of the captive knight 
who cut off his own foot, that his sovereign, who was chained 
to him, might escape—” 

”Pray say no more about me,” interposed his com¬ 
panion. ” Is the child asleep? ” 

” This one is; the one in the other room is awake.” 

” Then let us go to her and tell her what we have de¬ 
cided.” He Ufted the two-branched candlestick from the 
table; his companion carefully closed the iron doors of the 
fireplace, then the two went into the adjoining chamber, 
leaving the room they had quitted in darkness. 

The elder gentleman had made a mistake; ” this ” child 
was not asleep. She had listened attentively, half sitting 
up in bed, to as much of the conversation as she could 
hear. 

A ray of light penetrated through the keyhole. The little 
girl sprang nimbly from the bed, ran to the door, and 
peered through the tiny aperture. Suddenly footsteps 
came toward the door. When it opened, however, the little 
eavesdropper was back underneath the covers of the bed. 
The old gentleman entered the room. He had no candle. 
He left the door open, walked noiselessly to the bed, and 
drew aside the curtains to see if ”this” child was still 
asleep. The long-drawn, regular breathing convinced him. 
Then he took something from the chair beside the bed, and 
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went back into the other room. The object he had taken 
from the chair was the faded red shawl in which the stray 
child had been wrapped. He did not close the door of the 
adjoining chamber, for the candles had been extinguished 
and both rooms were now dark. 

To the listening child in the bed, however, it seemed as 
if voices were whispering near her—as if she heard a stifled 
sob. Then cautious footsteps crossed the floor, and after 
an interval of silence the street door opened and closed. 

Very soon afterward a light was struck in the adjoining 
room, and the elder man came through the doorway- 
alone. 

He flung back the doors of the fireplace, and stirred 
the embers; then he proceeded to perform a singular 
task. First he tossed a number of letters and papers into 
the flames, then several dainty articles of girls' clothing. 
He watched them until they had burned to ashes; then he 
flung himself into an arm-chair; his head sank forward on 
his breast, in which position he sat motionless for several 
hours. 



CHAPTER II 

When the younger of the two men stepped into the street 
he carried in his arms a little girl wrapped in a faded red 
shawl, to whom he was speaking encouragingly, in tones 
loud enough for any passer-by to hear: 

“I know the little countess will be able to find her 
mama’s palace; for there is a fountain in front of it in 
which there is a stone man with a three-pronged fork, and 
a stone lady with a fish-tail! Oh, yes; we shall be sure to 
find it; and very soon we shall be with mama.” 

Here the child in his arms began to sob bitterly. 

” For heaven’s sake, do not weep; do not let your voice 
be heard,” whispered the young man in hef ear. 

At this moment a man wearing a coarse blouse, with his 
cap drawn over his eyes and a short pipe between his lips, 
came staggering toward them. The young man, in, order 
to make room for him, pressed close to the wall, whereupon 
the new-comer, who seemed intoxicated, began in drunken 
tones: 

" Hello, citizen! What do you mean? Do you want 
me to walk in the gutter?-•^becam^e you have got on fine 
boots, and I have only wooden sabots! I am a citizen 
like yourself, and as good as you. We are alike, are n’t we? ” 

The young man now knew with whom he had to deal— 
A police spy whose duty it was to watch him. He there- 
xore replied quietly: 
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** No, we are not alike, citizen; for I have in my arms 
an unfortunate child who has strayed from its mother. 
Every Frenchman respects a child and misfortune. Is not 
that so, citizen? ” 

** Yes, that is so, citizen. Let *s have a little conversa¬ 
tion about it ”; and the pretended drunkard seized hold of 
the young man's mantle to detain him. 

“ It is very cold,” returned the young man. ** Instead 
of talking here, suppose you help me get this child to its 
home. Go to the nearest corner and fetch a coach. I 
will wait here for you.” 

The blouse>wearer hesitated a moment, then walked 
toward the street-comer, managing, however, to keep an 
eye on the young man and his charge. At the comer he 
whistled in a peculiar manner, whereupon the rumbling of 
wheels was heard. In a few moments the leather-covered 
vehicle drew up beside the curb where the young man was 
waiting. 

“ I am very much obliged to you for your kindness, citi¬ 
zen,” he said to the blouse-wearer, who had returned with 
the coach. “ Here,” pressing a twenty-sou piece into the 
man's palm, "is something for your trouble. I wish you 
would come with me to help hunt for this little girl's home. 
If you have time, and will come with me, you shall be 
paid for your trouble.” 

" Can’t do it, citizen; my wife is expecting me at home. 
Just you trust this coachman; he will help you find the 
place. He *s a clever youth—are n’t you, Peroquin? 
You have made many a night journey about Paris, have n’t 
you? See that you earn your twenty francs to-night, 
too!” 

That the coachman was also in the service of the secret 
police the young man knew very well; but he did not 
betray his knowledge by word or mien. 
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The blouse-wearer now shook hands cordially with the 
young man, and said: 

Adieu, citizen. I beg your pardon if I offended you. 
I *11 leave you now. I am going to my wife, or to the 
tavern; who can tell the future? ” 

He waited until the young man had entered the coach 
with his charge; then, instead of betaking himself to his 
wife or to the tavern, he crossed the street, and took up 
his station in the recess of a doorway opposite the house 
with the swinging lantern. . . . 

" Where to ? ” asked the coachman of the young man. 

**Well, citizen,’* was the smiling response, **if I knew 
that, all would be well. But that is just what I don’t know; 
and the little countess, here, who has strayed from her 
home, can’t remember the street, nor the number of the 
house, in which she lives. She can only remember that 
her mama’s palace is on a square in which there is a 
fountain. We must therefore visit all the fountains in 
turn until we find the right one.” 

The coachman made no further inquiries, but climbed 
to the box, and drove off in quest of the fountains of 
Paris. 

Two fountains were visited, but neither of them proved 
to be the right one. The young man now bade the coach¬ 
man drive through a certain street to a third fountain. It 
was a narrow, winding street—the Rue des Blancs Man- 
teaux. * 

When the coach was opposite a low, one-storied house, 
the young man drew the strap, and told the driver he 
wished to stop for a few moments. As the vehicle drew 
up in front of the house, the door opened, and a tall, stal¬ 
wart man in top-boots came forth, accompanied by a sturdy 
dame who held a candle, which she protected from the 
wind with the palm of her hand. 
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Is that you, Raoul? ” called the young man from the 
coach window. 

There was no response from the giant, who, instead, sprang 
nimbly to the box, and, flinging one arm around the aston* 
ished coachman, thrust a gag into his mouth. Before the 
captive could make a move to defend himself, his fare was 
out of the coach, and had pinioned his arms behind his 
back. The giant and the young man now lifted the coach¬ 
man from the box and carried him into the house, the 
wohian followed with the trembling child, whom she had 
carefully lifted from the coach. 

In the house, the two men bound their captive se¬ 
curely, first removing his coat. Then they seated him on 
the couch, and placed a mirror in front of him. 

“You need not be alarmed, citizen,” said the man in 
the top-boots. “No harm shall come to you. We are 
only going to copy your face—because of its beauty, you 
know!” 

The young man also seated himself in front of the mirror, 
and proceeded, with various brushes and colors, to paint his 
cheeks and nose a copper hue, exactly like that of the 
coachman’s reflection in the glass. Then he exchanged 
his own peruke and hat for the shabby ones of the coach¬ 
man. Lastly, he flung around his shoulders the mantle 
with its seven collars, and the resemblance was complete. 

“ And now,” observed the giant, addressing the captive, 
“ you can rest without the least fear. At the latest, to-meft- 
row about this time your coach, your horses, your mantle, 
and whatever else belongs to you will be returned. For 
the use of the things we have borrowed from you we shall 
leave in the pocket of your coat twenty francs for every 
hour, and an extra twenty francs as a pourboirei don’t 
forget to look for it! To-morrow at eleven o'clock a girl 
will fetch milk; she will release you, and you can tell her 
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what a singular dream you had I If you caq*t go to sleep, 
just repeat the multiplication table. 1 always do when 1 
can't sleep, and I never have to go beyond seven times 
seven. Good night, citizen T* 

The door of the adjoining room opened, and the woman 
appeared, leading by the hand a pretty little boy. 

We are ready,** she announced. 

The two men thrust pistols into their pockets. Then the 
woman and the little boy entered the coach, the two na^ 
took seats on the box, and the coach rolled away. 
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CHAPTER III 

f 4 

At ten o'clock the next morning the old gentleman paid 
a visit to his little guest. This time the child was really 
asleep, and opened her eyes only when the curtains were 
drawn back and the light from the window fell on her 
face. 

“How kind of you to waken me, monsieur!” she said, 
smiling; she was in a good humor, as children are who 
have slept well. “ 1 have slept splendidly. This bed is as 
good as my own at home. And how delightful not to hear 
my governess scolding! You never scold, do yoa] mon¬ 
sieur? 1 deserve to be scolded, though, for I was very 
naughty last night, and you were so kind to me—gave me 
such nice egg-punch; see, there is a glass of it left over; it 
will do for my breakfast. I love cold punch, so you need 
not trouble to bring me any chocolate.” With these words, 
the little maid sprang nimbly from the bed, ran with the 
naivety of an cight-ycar-old child to the table, where she 
settled herself in the comer of the sofa, drew her bare feet 
up under her, and proceeded to breakfast on the left-over 
punch and biscuits. 

“There! that was a good breakfast,”she said, after she 
had finished her meal. “ Oh, 1 almost forgot. Has mama 
sent for me? ” 

“ Certainly not, my dear I We are going, by and by* to 
look for her. The countess very likely has not yet learned 
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of your disappearance; and if she does know that you did 
not return home last night, she believes you safe with the 
marquis. She will think you were not allowed to return 
home in the storm, and will not expect to see you before 
noon." 

" You are very clever, monsieur. I should never have 
thought of that! I imagined that mama would be vexed, 
and when mama is cross she is so disagreeable. At other 
times,j^though, she is perfectly lovely! You will see how 
very beautiful she is, monsieur, for you are coming home 
with me to tell her how you found me~you are so very 
kind! How I wish you were my papa!” 

The old gentleman was touched by the little one's artless 
prattle. 

Well, my dear little maid,” he said tenderly, " we can’t 
think of showing ourselves on the street in such a costume. 
Besides, it would frighten your mama to see you so. I 
am going out to one of the shops to buy you a frock. 
Tell ipe, what sort was it Diana took from you? ” 

"A lovely pink silk, trimmed with lace, with short 
sleeves," promptly replied the little maid. 

"I shall not forget—a pink silk, trimmed with lace. 
You need not be afraid to stay alone here. No one will 
come while I 4 m away." 

" Oh, I am not the least bit afraid. I like to be alone 
sometimes.” 

" There is the doll to keep you company," suggested the 
old gentleman, more and more pleased with his affable 
little visitor*^ 

' " Is n’t she lovely!" enthusiastically exclaimed the child. 
" S3ie slept with me last night, and every time I woke up 
I kissed her." 

" You shall have her for your own, if you like her so 
much, my dear." 
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"Oh, thank you! Did the doll belong to your dear 
little daughter who is dead ? " 

"Yes—yes,sorrowfully murmured the old gentle¬ 
man. 

" Then I will not play with her, but keep her locked in 
my little cupboard, and call her Philine. That was the 
name of my little sister who is dead. Come here, Philine, 
and sit by me.” 

" Perhaps you might like to look at a book while I am 
away—” 

"A book!” interrupted the child, with a merry laugh, 
clapping her hands. " Why, I am just learning the alphas* 
bet, and can’t bring myself to call a two-pronged fork * 

"You dear little innocent rogue!” tenderly ejaculated/ 
the old gentleman. " Are you fond of flowers? ” 

He brought from the adjoining room a porcelain flower¬ 
pot containing a narcissus in bloom. 

"Oh, what a charming flower!” cried the child, admir¬ 
ingly. " How I wish I might pluck just one! ” 

" Help yourself, my dear,” returned her host, pushing 
the plant toward her. 

The child daintily broke off one of the snowy blossoms, 
and, with childlike coquetry, fastened it in the trimming of 
her chemise. 

" What is this beautiful flower called, monsieur? ” 

" The narcissus.” 

At mention of the name the little maid suddenly clapped 
her hands and cried joyfully: 

" Why, that is the name of cur palace! Now don’t you * 
know where it is? ” 

" The ‘ Palace of Narcissus ’ ? I have heayd of it.” 

" Then you will have no tp>ub{e finding my home. Oh, 
you dear good little flower!” and she kissed the snowy 
blossom rapturously. 
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The old gentleman surveyed her smilingly for a few 
moments, then said: 

** I will go now, and buy the frock.'* 

**And while you are away I shall tell Philine the story 
of bargantua," responded the child. 

“ Lock the door after me, my dear, and do not open it 
until I mention my name: Alfred Cambray—•" 

** Oh, I should forget the second one! Just say, * Papa 
AlfrecP*; I can remember that." 

When the child was certain that the old gentleman had 
left the house, she began hastily to search the room. She 
][^ered into every comer and crevice. Then she went into 
the adjoining chamber, and opened every drawer and cup- 
-bpard. In returning to the first room she saw some scraps 
of, paper scattered about the floor. She collected them 
direfiilly, placed them on the table, and dexterously fitted 
the pieces together until the entire note-sheet lay before her. 
It was covered with writing which had evidently been 
traced by a hurried hand, yet the child seemed to have no 
difficulty in reading*it. 

When she he^ the old gentleman’s footstep on the 
staircase, she brushed the scraps of paper from the table, 
and hastened to open the door before the signal was given; 
and when he exhibited his purchase she danced for joy. 

"It is just like my ball-gown—exactly like it!" she ex¬ 
claimed, kissing the hands of her benefactor. Then the 
old gentleman clothed the child as. skilfully as if he were 
accustomed to such work. When the task was finished he 
V looked about him, and saw the scraps of paper on the floor; 
he swept them together, and threw them into the fire. 

Then, wijth the hand of his little companion clasped in 
his own, he descended to t^e street in quest of a cab to 
take them to the Palace of Narcissus. 

I 

The Palace of Narcissus had originally been the property 
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of the celebrated danseuse, Mile. Guimard, for whom it 
had been built by the Duke de Soubise. Like so many 
other fine houses, it had been confiscated by the Revolution 
and sold at auction—or, rather, had been disposed of by 
lottery, a lady who had paid one hundred and twenty francs 
for her ticket winning it. 

The winner of the palace sold it to M. P^rigaud, a 
1>anker and shrewd speculator, who divided the large dwell¬ 
ing into suites of apartments, which became the favorite 
lodgings of the young men of fashion. These young men 
were called the "narcissi," and later, the "incroyables" 
and "petiis crei>e5*' The building, however, retained the 
name of the Palace of Narcissus. 

When the fiacre stopped at the door of the palace which 
led to her mama’s apartment, the little countess alighted 
with her escort, and said to the coachman: 

“You need not wait; the marquis will return home in 
my mama’s carriage." 

M. Cambray was obliged to submit to be called the 
“ marquis." The harmless fib was due to the rank of the 
little countess; she could not have driven through the 
streets of Paris in the same fiacre with a pekin! 

“ We will not go up the main staircase," said the child, 
taking her companion’s arm and leading him into the 
palace. “ I don’t want to meet any of the sen^ants. We 
will go directly to mama’s boudoir, and take her by 
surprise.” 

The countess mother, however, was not in her boudoir; 
only a screaming cockatoo, and a capuchin monkey that 
grimaced a welcome. Through the folding-doors which 
opened into an adjoining room came the melancholy tones 
of a harmonium; and M. Cambray recognized a favorite 
air—Beethoven’s symphony, adieux^ Tabsence^ ti li 

reiour** He paused a moment to listen to it 
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''That is mama playing,” whispered the child. "Vou 
go in first, and Ufll her you have brought me home. Be 
very careful; mama is very nervous.” M. Cambray softly 
opened the door, and halted, amazed, on the threshold. 

The room into which he had ventured unannounced 

I 

was a magnificent salon, filled with a brilliant compaivy. 
Evidently the countess was holding a matinee. 

The assembled company were in full toilet. The 
women, who were chiefly young and handsome, were clad 
in the modest fashion of that day, which draped the 
shoulders and bust with embroidered kerchiefs, with price¬ 
less lace adorning their gowns and genuine pearls twined 
among their tresses. The men also wore full dress: Hun- 
ganan trousers, short-waisted coat, with large, bright metal 
buttons, opening over an embroidered waistcoat. 

Surrounded by her guests, the mistress of the house, an 
ideal of beauty, Cythera herself, was seated at the harpsi¬ 
chord, her neck and shoulders hidden by her wonderfully 
beautiful golden hair. When M. Cambray, in his plain 
browii coat buttoned to the chin, with black gloves and 
dull buckle-shoes, appeared in the doorway of the boudoir, 
which was not open to all the world, every eye was turned 
in surprise toward him. 

The lady at the harpsichord rose, surveyed the intruder 
Vith a haughty stare, and was about to speak when a lackey 
in silver-embroidered livery came hastily toward her and 
said something in a low tone. 

“What?” she ejaculated, with sudden terror, “My 
daughter lost? ” 

The guests crowded around her, and a scene of great 
excitement followed^, 

Here M. Cambray came forward and said: 

" “ I have found your daughter, countess, and return her 
to you.” 
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The lovely woman made one step toward the child, who 
had followed M. Cambray into the room, then sank to the 
floor unconscious, ^e was tenderly lifted and borne into 
the boudoir. Two j^hysicians, who were of the company, 
followed. 

'When the door closed behind them, the entire company 
Yemaining in the salon gathered about M. Cambray. The 
ladies seized his hands; and while a blonde houri on his 
right sought to attract his attention, a brunette beauty 
claimed it on his left—both women ignoring the attempts 
of the men to shake hands with the hero of the hour. 

One of the men, an elderly and distinguished-looking 
personage with a commanding mien, now pressed forward 
to introduce himself. ** Monsieur, I am the Marquis Lyonel 
de Fervlans,” he repeated in a patronizing tone. 

I am Alfred Cambray,” was the simple response. 

” Ah? Pray, have the kindness to tell us~the friends of 
the countess—what has happened? ” 

M. Cambray related how and where he had found the 
lost child, the company listening with eager attention. All 
were deeply affected. Some of the women wepL When 
M. Cambray concluded his recital, the marquis grasped 
both his hands, and, pressing them warmly, said in a 
trembling voice: 

” Thanks, many thanks, you brave, good man! We will 
never forget your kindness.” 

One of the physicians now came from the boudoir, and 
announced that the countess was better, and desired to 
speak to the deliverer of her child. 

The countess was reclining on an ottoman, half buried 
in luxurious cushions. Her little daughter was kneeling 
by her side, her head resting on her mother’s knee. It 
was a charming tableau. 

*’l am not able to express my gratitude, monsieuri” 
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began the countess, in a faint voice, extending both h^ds 
toward M. Cambray. ** I hope you will allow me to call 
you myiriend. I shall never ceasl to Siank you! Amalie, 
my love, kiss this hand; look at this fact; impress it on your 
heart, and never, forget it, for this brave gentleman 
rescued you from a most horrible fate." 

M. Cambray listened' to these profuse expressions “liOf * 
gratitude, but with heedless ear. His thoughts were with^ 
the fugitives. He longed to know if they had escaped 
pursuit. While the countess was speaking he cbuld not 
help but think that a great ado was being made because a 
little countess had been abandoned half clad in the public 
sb^eet. He knew of anpther little maid who had been 
treated with far greater cruelty. 

His reply was brief : 

“ Your little daughter is very charming." 

The mother sat upright with sudden decision, and un¬ 
fastened the ivory locket from the black ribbon around her 
neck. It contained a portrait of the little countess Amalie. 

" It the memory of the little foundling you rescued is 
dear to ^ou^ monsieur, then accept this from me, and 
think^ sometimes of your prot^g^e." 

*It was a noble gift indeed! The lovely countess had 
given him her most valued ornament. 

M. Cambray expressed his thanks, pressed his lips to the 
count^s’s hand, and kissed the little Amalie, who smilingly 
lifted her face for the daress. Then he bowed courteously, 
and returned to the salon. He was met at the door by the 
Marquis de Fervlans, who exclaimed reproachfully: 

“ What, you are going to desert us already? Then, if 
you will go, you must allow me to offer you my carriage." 
He give his arm to the old gentleman, and conducted him 
to the vestibule, where, among a number of liveried servants, 
stood a trim hussar in Swiss uniform. 
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The marquis ordered the hussar to fetch his carriage, 
and, when it drew up before the door, himself assisted M. 
Cambray to enter it. Then he shook hands cordially with 
the old gentleman, stepped back to the doorway, and 
W9,tched the carriage roll swiftly across the square. 

When the servant Jocrisse had closed the boudoir door 
behind M. Cambray,, the suffering countess sprang lightly 
from her couch, and pressed her handkerchief to her lips to 
smother her laughter; the little Amalie, overwhelmed by 
merriment, buried her face in her mother’s skirts; the 
maid giggled discreetly; while Jocrisse, clasping his rotund 
stomach with both hands, bent his head toward his knees, 
and betrayed his suppressed hilarity by his shaking shoul¬ 
ders. Even the more important of the two physicians 
pursed his lips into a smile, and proffered his snuff-box to 
his colleague, who, smothering with laughter, whispered: 

Are we not capital actors ? ** 

Meanwhile M. Cambray drove rapidly in the Marquis de 
Fervlans’s carriage through the streets of Paris. He was 
buried in thought. He glanced only now and then from the 
window. He was not altogether satisfied with himself that 
he was riding in a carriage which belonged to so important 
a person—a gentleman who^e name he had never heard 
until that day. 

Suddenly he was surprised to find the carriage entering 
a gateway. A carriage could not enter the gate at his 
lodgings! The Swiss hussar sprang from the box, opened 
the carriage door, and M. Cambray found himself con¬ 
fronted by a sergeant with a drawn sword. 

This is not my residence,” said the old gentleman. 

“Certainly not,” replied the sergeant. “This is the 
Prison of St. P61agie.” 
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**What have I to do here? My name is Alfred Cam- 
bray” ^ 

” You are the very one we have been expecting.” 

And now it was M. Cambray’s turn to laugh merrily. 

When M. Cambray’s pockets had been searched, and 
everything suspicious confiscated, he was conducted to k 
room in the second story, in which he was securely locked. 
He had plenty of time to look about his new lodgings. 

Apparently the room had been occupied by many an 
important personage. The walls were covered with names. 
Above some of them impromptu verses had been scrib¬ 
bled ; others had perpetuated their profiles; and still others 
had drawn caricatures of those who had been the means of 
lodging them here. The guillotine also figured among the 
illustrations. 

The new lodger was not specially surprised to find him¬ 
self a prisoner; what he could not understand was the 
connection between the two events. How came it about 
that the courteous and sympathetic Marquis de Fervlans’s 
carriage had brought him here from the palace of the 
deeply grateful countess? 

He was puzzling his brain over this question when his 
door suddenly opened, and a morose old jailer entered with 
some soup and bread for the prisoner. 

” Thanks, I have dined,” said M. Cambray. 

The jailer placed the food on the table, with the words: 
” I want you to understand, citizen,* that if you have any 
idea of starving yourself to death, we shall pour the soup 
down your throat.” 

Toward evening another visitor appeared. The door 
was opened with loud clanking of chains and bolts, and a 
tall man crossed the threshold. It was the Marquis de 
Fervlans. 

His manner now was not so condescending and sympa- 
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thetic. He approached the prisoner, and said in a com¬ 
manding tone tha€wa| ei^dugntly intended td be intimi¬ 
dating ; 

** You have been betrayed, and may as well confess 
everything; it is thf only thing that will save you." 

A scornful smile crossed the prisoner’s lips. " That is 
the usual form of address to a criminal who has been 
arrested for burglaiy.” 

The marqfuis laughed. 

" I see, M. Cambray, that you are not the sort of person 
to be easily frightened. It is useless to adopt the usual 
prison methods with you. Very well; then we will try a 
different one. It may be that we shall part quite good 
friends! What d6 I say? Part? Say, rather, that we 
may continue together, liand in hand! But to the point. 
You have a friend who shared the same apartment with 
you. This gentleman deserted you last night, Tbelieve? ’» 

"The ingrate!" ironically ejaculated M. Cambray. 

" Beg pardon, but there was also a little girl secreted in^ 
your apartment, whom no one ever saw—” ^ 

" Pardon me, monsieur," interrupted Cambray, " but it 
is not the ’custom for French gentlemen t& spy out or 
chatter about secrets which relate to the fair sex." 

" I am not talking about the sort of female you refer to, 
monsieur, but about a child—a girl of perhaps twelve 

II * . 

years.” 

" How, pray, can one determine the age of aiSdy whom 
no one has seen? " 

"Certain telltale circumstances give one a clue," re¬ 
torted De Fervlans. " Why, for instance, do you keep a 
doll in your rooms? ” 

"A doll? I play with it myself sometimes! I am a 
queer old fellow with peculiar tastes." 

"Very good; we will allow that you are telling the 
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truth. What have you to to the fa^t that you took to 
your apartment yesterday a stray child, and an 

hour later your friend camh odt of the house with another 
child, wrapped in the shawl which had ehve^opcd the lost 
child when you found her—” 

** Have they been overtaken? ” hastily interrupted Cam- 
bray, forgetting himself. 

"No, they have not-more *s the pity!" returned the 
marquis. " My detective was not clever enough to per¬ 
ceive the diiference between the eight-year-old girl who 
was carried to your apartments at ten o’clock, and the 
twelve-year-old little maid whom your friend brought down¬ 
stairs at eleven, pretending that he was going in search of 
the lost child’s mother. Besides, everything conspired to 
aid your friend to escape*, He was too cunning for us, and 
got such a start of his pursuers that there was no use trying 
to follow him. We do not even know<4n what direction he 
has gone." 

^ Cambray repressed the sigh of relief which woidd have 
lightened his heart, and forced himself to say indifferently: 

" Neither the young man nor the child concern me. It 
is his own family affair, in which I never meddled." 

" That is a move I cannot allow, M. Cambray!" sharply 
responded the marquis. " There are proofs that you are 
perfectly familiar with his affairs." 

^ Again Cambray smiled scornfully. 

" You Irlve evidently searched my lodgings." 

" We have done our duty, monsieur. We even tore up 
the floors, broke your furniture and ornaments,—for which 
we ^ologize,—and found nothing suspicious. Notwith¬ 
standing this, however, we know very well that you received 
a letter yesterday warning you of approaching danger. 
We know very well that you and your friend traced out the 
route of his flight; we have a witness who listened to your 
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plans, and who fitted together the scraps of the tom letter 
of warning, and read it.” 

** And who may this witness be? ” queried Cambray. 

” The child you picked up in the street.” 

"What!” ejaculated Cambray, incredulously. "The 
little girl who sat shivering in the snow ? ” 

"Yes; she is our most skilful detective, and has en¬ 
trapped more than one conspirator,” triumphantly inter¬ 
rupted De Fervlans. 

" Then ”—and M. Cambray brought his hands together 
in a vehement gesture— " what I have believed a myth is 
really true. The police authorities really employ a number 
of beautiful women, handsome young men, and clever chil¬ 
dren to spy out and entrap suspected persons? ' Cythera’s 
Brigade * really exists? ” 

" You had the pleasure of meeting that celebrated brigade 
this morning,” replied De Fervlans. 

"And those fateful men and women, who gathered 
about me with tearful eyes and sympathetic words—” 

"Were members of Cythera’s Brigade,” supplemented 
the marquis. 

" And the mistress of the house—the beautiful woman 
who fainted at sight of her child ? ” 

" Is the fair Cythera’s substitute! She taught her little 
daughter the part she played so successfully.” 

With sudden fury M. Cambray tore from his breast the 
ivory locket containing the little Am61ie's portrmt, and was 
about to fling it on the floor and trample upon it. On 
second thought, he restrained himself, returned the locket 
to his breast, and muttered; 

" The child is not to blame. Those who have made her 
such a monster are at fault. I will keep the miniature as 
a talisman for the future.” 

"And now, M. Cambrayf’ pursued the marqu^, "we 
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X^ant to leam what has become of your young friend. In 
fact| we must know what has become of him and his 
charge.” 

" I don*t know where he is,”' 

“You do know. According to the report from our 
witness, he has fled to a * country where order prevails, 
and where there are no police.’ Where is this country, 
M. Cambray? ” 

” In the moon, perhaps 1 ” was the laconic response. 

*' Our witness heard these words from your own lips, and 
you pointed out the spot on the map to your friend.” 

“Your witness dreamed all thisl” 

” M. Cambray, let us talk sensibly. You are a banker 
—at least, that is what you are registered in the police 
records. It is to the interest of the state to discover your 
secret. If you will reveal the hiding-place of your friend 
you may demand your own reward. Do you wish to*be 
intrusted with the management of the state's finances? 
Or—” 

" I regret, monsieur le marquis,” interrupted Cambray, 
” that I must refuse so handsome an opportunity to enrich 
myself. Although I am a banker, I am no swindler.” 

“Very goodl Then you require no money. You are * 
not a banker, M. Cambray; that is merely a fable. What 
is your ambition? Should you prefer to be a governor? 
Name any office; let it be what it may, you shall receive 
the appointment to-morrow.” * 

“ Thank you again, monsieur. I must repeat what I said 
before: I know nothing about the future residence of the 
fugitive gentleman.” 

” ,j^nd if I tell you, M. Cambray, that your refusal may 
cost you your head? ” 

"I should reply,” returned Cambray, smiling calmly, 
as he took up the piece of bread lying on the table, ” thatr 
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it is a matter of pWect indifference to me if this daily 
portion of bread Is enjbyed by some one else to-morrow. 
That which I do not know I cannot tell you.” 

Very well, then,” in a harsh tone rejoined De Fervlans. 
" 1 will tell you that-Cambray the banker may say what 
is not true; but the nobleman cannot lie. Marquis d *Av(m- 
courts do you know to what country your friend has 
flown?” 

At this question the old gentleman rose from his chair, 
drew himself up proudly, and gazing defiantly into the eyes 
of his questioner, replied: 

‘*Ido.” 

Instantly De Fervlans’s manner changed. He became 
the embodiment of courtesy. He bowed with extreme 
politeness, then, slipping his arm familiarly through that of 
the prisoner, whispered insinuatingly: 

what can we do to win this information from 

you? ” 

The gray-haired man released himself from De Fervlans’s 
arm, and answered with quiet irony: 

” I will tell you what you can do: have my head cut 
off, and send it to M. Bichet, the celebrated professor of 
anatomy; perhaps he may be able to discover the informa¬ 
tion in my skull^if it is there! And now I beg you to 
leave me; I wish to be alone.” 

De Fervlans took up his hat, but turned at the door to 
say, in a meaning tone: 

” Marquis d’Avoncourt, we shall forget that you are a 
prisoner so long as it shall please you to remain obstinate. 
As for the fugitives, Cythera’s Brigade will capture them, 
sooner or later. Au revoirJ ” 

That same night the old nobleman was removed to the 
prison at Ham. 



CHAPTER IV 

While the ensnared conspirators against the state were 
receiving sentence in one district of Paris, in another dis¬ 
trict the inhabitants were entertaining themselves. 

Paris does not mourn very long. Paris is like the earth: 
one half of it is always illumined by the sun. On this 
fateful evening the incroyables and the merveilleuses were 
amusing themselves within the walls of the Palace of 
Narcissus. 

The members of Cythera’s Brigade took great pains to 
make outsiders believe that they never troubled themselves 
abo^t that half of the world which was in shadow—that 
half called politics. 

In the salon of the fascinating Countess Themire Dealba 
not a word was heard relating to affairs of state. The 
beautiful women who were banded together to learn the 
secrets which threatened the present order of government 
worked in an imperceptible manner. They did not belong 
to the ordinary class of spies—those who collect every ill- 
natured word, every trifling occurrence of the street. No, 
indeed 1 They did nothing but amuse themselves. They 
were merry society women, trusty friends and confidantes. 
They moved in the best circles; no one ever saw them ex- 
eliange a wm'd with a police commissioner. If any one in 
the cmnpany happened to speak of anything even remotely 
connected with politics, some one quickly changed the 

it 4 
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subject to a more innocent theme; and if a stranger 
chanced to mention so delicate a matter as, say, the dinner 
which had been given by the emperor’s nephew at Very’s, 
which cost seventy*five thousand francs, while forty thou¬ 
sand laborers were starving, then the witty Countess 
Themire herself turned the conversation to the "toilet 
rivalry ” between the Mesdames Tallien and R^camier. 

On this particular evening the Countess Dealba was dis¬ 
cussing the beauties of the latest opera with a few of her 
most intimate friends, when the Marquis de Fervlans ap¬ 
proached, and, bending over her, whispered: “ I must see 
you alone; find an opportunity to leave the room, and join 
me in the conservatory.” 

At that time it was the fashion to clothe children in 
garments similar to those worn by their elders. A company 
of little ones, therefore, looked like an assemblage of Lilli¬ 
putian merveilleuses and incroyables. The little men and 
women also accompanied their mamas to receptions ard 
the theatre, where they joined in the conversation, danced 
vis-^l-vis with their elders, made witty remarks, criticized 
the toilets and the play, gave an opinion as to whether 
Hardy’s confections or those of Riches were the better, 
and if it were safe to depend on the friendship of the Czar 
Alexander. 

In this company of little ones the Countess Am61ie was, 
beyond a doubt, the most conspicuous. 

One could not have imagined anything more interesting 
or entertaining than the manner of this miniature dame 
when left by her mama to do the honors of the house. 
The dignity with which the child performed her duties was 
enchanting. She understood perfectly how to entertain 
her mother’s guests, how to spice her conversation with 
piquant anecdotes, how to mimic the manner of affected 
personages. She was, in a word, a prodigy! 
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Countess Themire, knowing she .might safely trust her 
little daughter to perform the duties of hostess, followed De 
Fervlans to the conservatory. 

** We have been outwitted,*’ he began at once. “ They 
vanished twelve hours before we learned that they had 
flown.” 

The countess shrugged her shoulders and tossed her 
head. 

” Why do you think it necessary to tell me this? ” she 
inquired, with a touch of asperity. ” Have you not got 
enough police to arrest the fugitives, who must pass through 
the entire country in their flight? ” 

” Yes, we have quite enough spies, and they are very 
skilful; but the fugitives are a trifle more skilful. They 
have disguised themselves so effectually that it is impos¬ 
sible to trace them. They seized a public coach by force, 
changed the number on it, and sent it back from the 
boundary by an accomplice, who left it in the Rue Muffe- 
tard. Even should we succeed in tracing their flight, by 
the time we discovered them they would have crossed the 
boundary of Switzerland, or would be sailing over the 
ocean. No; we must begin all over again. There is but 
one expedient: you must travel in search of the fugitives, 
and bring them back.” 

”1 go in search of them and bring them back? ” re¬ 
peated the countess, in a startled tone. 

" The first part of your task will not be so difficult,” con¬ 
tinued De Fervlans. ”The imprisoned marquis will not 
reveal the destination of the fugitives; but we have learned, 
through your clever little daughter, that they have gone to 
a country where there is order, but where there are no 
police. That, methinks, is not a very difficult riddle to 
solve. You need only journey from place to place until 
you find such a country. The fugitives will be certain to 
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betray themselves by their secrecy, and 1 have not the least 
doubt but your search will be rewarded before the year is 
out. For one year you shall have the command of three 
hundred thousand francs. When you discover the fugi¬ 
tives you will know very well what to do. The man is 
young and an enthusiast—an easy conquest, 1 should 
fancy; and when you have ensnared him the maid's fate is 
decided. We want the man, the maid, and the steel casket; 
any one of the three, however, will be of great value to us. 
You will keep us advised as to your progress, and we, of 
course, will assist you all we can. You know that we have 
secret agents all over Europe. And now, you will do well 
to prepare for an immediate departure; there is not a 
moment to be lost” 

'^But goqd heavens! how can I take Amalie on such a 
journey? ” 

“ You are not to take her with you~of what are you 
thinking? That man has already seen the child, and would 
recognize her at once.” 

”You surely cannot mean that I am to desert my 
daughter? ” 

” Don't you think Amalie will be in safe hands if you 
leave her in my care? ” asked De Fervlans, with a glance 
that would have made any one who had not heard his 
words believe he was making a declaration of love. ” Be¬ 
sides, it will not be the first time you leave her to the care 
of another.” 

"That is true,” sighed the countess; "I ought to be 
accustomed to parting with her. Have not 1 trusted her 
to the care of a police spy? and all for my own advantage! 
Oh, what a wretched profession 1 have chosen for myself 
and my child! ” 

" A profession that yields a handsome income, madame,” 
supplemented the marqi|is, a tzifie sharply. " You ought 
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not to complain. Surely the regime is not to blame that 
you married a rou^, who squandered your fortune, and 
then was killed in a duel about a rope-dancer, leaving you a 
clever little daughter and a half-million of debts! What 
else could you have done to have earned a living for your¬ 
self and child? ** 

** I might have sent the child to a foundling asylum, and 
sought employment for myself in the gobelin factory. It 
would have been better had I done sol 

** 1 doubt it, countess. The path of virtue is only for those 
women who—have large feet! You are too fairy-like, and 
would have found the way too rough. It is much better, 
believe me, to setve the state. What would you? Is there 
not a comforting word due to the conscience of the soldier 

if 

who has killed a fellow-being in the interest of his country? 
Don’t you suppose his heart aches when he looks upon the 
death-struggles of the man he has killed without having a 
personal grudge against him? We are all soldiers of the 
state. When we assault an enemy, we do not inquire if 
wu hurt him; we kill him! and the safety of our fatherland 
hallows the deed.” 

” But that which we are doing is immoral,” interposed 
the countess. 

** And that which our enemy is doing is not immoral, I 
presume? Are not their beautiful women, their polished 
courtiers, acting as spies in our salons? We are only using 
their own weapons against them.” 

“That may be; but it was a repulsive thought that 
prompted the using of children as instruments in this deadly 
game.” 

“Were not they the first to set us an example? Was 
not it a repulsive thought which prompted them to hold 
over the heads of an entire people that hellish machine oi 
torture in the shape of a smiling cljild? No, madame; we 
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need not be ashamed of what we are doing. Our men are 
engaged in warfare against fheir men; our lovely women 
are engaged in warfare against their lovdy women; and 
our little children are engaged in warfare against their little 
children. Your little Amalie is a historical figure, and 
deserves a monument.” 

The marquis, perceiving that his sophistry was not with¬ 
out its effect on the lovely woman, continued: 

“ And then, madame, if you are weary of the r61e you 
and your little daughter are playing with such success, the 
opportunity is now offered to you to quit your present 
mode of life. Your financial affairs are utterly ruined; 
you are only the nominal possessor of the estate you in¬ 
herited from your ancestors. If you succeed in the task 
which you are about to undertake, the entire sum of money, 
the interest of which you receive annually, becomes your 
own. Five millions of francs deserve some sacrifice. With 
this sum you can become an independent woman, and 
your daughter will never be reproached with having been, 
in her childhood, a member of Cythera's Brigade. 

Countess Themire deliberated a few moments; then she 
asked: 

“ May I not kiss my daughter farewell? ” 

*' Leave your kiss with me, and I will deliver it faith¬ 
fully!” smilingly responded the marquis. 

” How can you jest at such a moment? Suppose my 
absence lasts a long time? ” 

“ That is very probable.” 

"Am I not even to hear from my child—not even to 
let her know that I am living? ” 

"Certainly, countess; you may communicate with her 
though me. Moreover, it rests with yourself how soon 
ydti will return. Until that time it shall be my pleasure 
to take csie Am61ie; you may rest in peace as to thatl ” 
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** Yes; she could not be in worse hands than in those of 
her mother!” bitterly rejoinal the countess. “The first 
letter, then, must be one of farewell.” 

She rose, went into her boudoir, and wrote on a sheet of 
paper: 

“ My DEAR Child : I am compelled to take a journey, 
I shall write to you when 1 am ready to return. Until 
then, 1 leave you to perform the duties of hostess, and 
intrust my money<chest to your care. I embrace you a 
thousand times. 

“ Your old friend and lit e mama, 

Themire.” 

She folded and sealed the letter, and handed it to De 
Fervlans. 

“I shall be sure to deliver it,” he said. “And now, 
send Jocrisse for a fiacre; you must not use your own 
carriage for this. You can leave the palace unperceived 

the garden gate. Speak German wherever you go, and 
remember that you do not understand a word of French. 
I think you would better begin your search in Switzerland. 
And now, adieu, madame, until we meet again—” 

“ If only 1 might take one last look at my little daugh¬ 
ter!” pleadingly interrupted the countess. 

“Themire! You are actually beginning to grow senti¬ 
mental. That does not become a soldier! ” 

“ Had I suspected this,” returned Themire, “ I would 
not have given Amalie’s portrait to M. Cambray in that 
ridiculous farce. 1 wonder if 1 might not get it from 
him?” 

“No; he will not part with it; he says he is going to 
keep it as a talisman. Only M. Sanson has ijie privilege 
of relieving prisoners of their trinkets, and Cambray is still 
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far enough from Sanson*s reach! 1 shall have another 
portrait painted of Am61ie, and send it to you.'* 

" But this picture was painted while yet she was an inno¬ 
cent child." 

" Upon my word, madame, you are as sentimental as a 
professor’s daughter! 1 begin to fear you will not accom¬ 
plish your mission—that you will end by falling in love with 
the man you are to capture for us, and betray us to him." 

Themire did not say another word, but hurried into her 
dressing-room. 

De Fervlans wrote an order for one hundred and fifty 
thousand francs for the Countess Themire Dealba for the 
first six months, added his wishes for a pleasant and suc¬ 
cessful journey, then returned to the salon, where he gave 
the missive which had been intrusted to his care to 
Jocrisse. 

Jocrisse placed it on a silver tray, and presented it to 
the tiny lady of the house. 

" Pray allow me, ladies and gentlemen," said the Lilli¬ 
putian grande dame, as she broke the seal, " to read this 
letter—although I am only just learning the alphabet!" 

There were a number of persons in the company who 
understood and enjoyed the concluding words. 

The little countess lifted her gold-rimmed lorgnette to 
her eyes, and read her mother’s letter. 

She shook her head, shrugged her shoulders, and opened 
wide her blue eyes. 

"Ladies and gentlemen," she proceeded to explain, 
"mama has been called suddenly away. She sends her 
greetings to you " (this was not in the letter, but the little 
diplomatist thought it best to atone for her mama’s neg¬ 
lect) “ until she returns, which will be very soon " (this afeo 
was a thought of her own). " I am to fulfil the duties of 
lady of the hoifte." 
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Then she turned toward De Fervlans, and whispered, 
holding the lorgnette in front of her lips: 

'*Mama leaves her money-chest in my care”—adding, 
with naive sarcasm, ” which means that she has left me to 
battle with her creditors,” 




PART II 

THE HOME OF ANECDOTE 




CHAPTER I 


The entire population of Fert6szeg was assembled on 
the public highway to welcome the new proprietress of the 
estate. Elaborate preparations had been made for the 
reception. An arch of green boughs—at the top of which 
gleamed the word Vivat ” in yellow roses—spanned the 
road, on either side of which were ranged twelve little girls 
in white, with flower-baskets in their hands. They were 
under the superintendence of the village cantor, whose 
intention it was to conclude the ceremonies with a hymn 
of welcome by these innocent little creatures. 

On a sort of platform, a bevy of rosy-cheeked maids were 
waiting to present to the new-comer a huge hamper heaped 
to the brim with ripe melons, grapes, and Ostyepka cheeses 
of marvelous shapes. Mortars crowned the summit of the 
neighboring hill. In the shadow of a spreading beech-tree 
were assembled the offlcial personages: the vice-palatin^,’ 
the county surveyor, the village pastor, the district {^ysi- 
cian, the justice of the peace, and the different attendants, 
county and state employees, belonging to these gentlemen. 
The vice-palatine's assistant ought also to have been in this 
company, but he was busy giving the last instructions to 
the village beauties whose part it was to present the hamper 
^f fruit and cheeses. 

These gentlemen had wives and daughters; but had 
Stationed themselves along the trench at the side of the 
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road. They did not seek the shadow of a tree, because 
they wished people to know that they had parasols; for to 
own a parasol in those days was no small matter. 

Preparations were making in the market-place for an 
ox-roast. The fat young ox had been spitted, and the pile 
of fagots underneath him was ready for the torch. Hard 
by, on a stout trestle, rested a barrel of wine. In front of 
the inn a gypsy band were tuning their instruments, while 
at the window of the church tower might have been seen 
two or three child faces ,* they were on the lookout for the 
new lady of the manor, in order that they might be ready 
to ring the bells the moment she came in sight. There was 
only that one tower in the village, and there was a cross 
on it; but it was not a Romish church, for all that. The 
inhabitants were adherents of Luther-> Swabians, mixed 
with Magyars. 

The municipal authorities, in their holiday attire of blue 
cloth, had grouped themselves about the town hall. The 
older men wore their long hair brushed back from the 
temples and held in place by a curved comb. The young 
men had thrust into the sides of their lambskin caps gay 
little nosegays of artificial flowers. They proposed to fire 
a grand salute from the pistols they had concealed in their 
pockets. 

Meanwhile, the dignitaries underneath the t^brageous 
beech-tree were passing the time of waiting pleasantly 
enotigh. Maple wine mixed with mineral water was a 
very refreshing drink in the intense heat; besides, it served 
as a stimulant to the appetite—they called it. 

Three wooden benches, joined together in a half-circle, 
formed a comfortable resting-place for the committee of 
reception, the chief of whom, the vice-palatine, was seated 
on the middle benah, drawing through the stem of his huge 
carved meerschaum the smoke of the sweet Veker tobacco. 
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His figure was the living illustration of the ever true axiom: 

** Extra Hungariam non est vita ,**—an axiom which his fat 
red face by no means confuted,—while his heavy, stiffly 
.waxed mustache seemed to add menacingly: ** Leave the 
Hungarian in peace.” 

He shared his seat with the clergyman, whose ecclesias- 
tical office entitled him to that honor. The reverend 
.gentleman, however, was an extremely humble person, 
whom erudition had bent and warped to such a degree 
that one shoulder was Ipwer than the other, one eyelid was 
elevated above its fellow, and only one half of his mouth 
opened when he gave utterance to a remark. His part in 
•the festive ceremony was the performance of the beneven- 
tatio; and although he had committed the speech to mem¬ 
ory, he could not help but tremble at thought of having 
to repeat it before so grand a dame as the new mistress 
of the manor. ' He always trembled whenever he began 
his • sermons; but once fairly started, then he became a 
veritable Demosthenes. 

' ” 1 only hope, reverend sir,” jestingly observed the vice¬ 
palatine, “that it will not happen to you as it did to the 
csohonm, not long ago. Some wags exchanged his sermon- 
book for one on cookery, and he did not notice it until he 
began to read in the pulpit: * The vinegar was—' Then he 
saw that h^%as reading a recipe for pickled gherkins^, He 
had the presence of mind, however, to continue, '—was * 
offered to the Saviour, who said, “ It is finished.” * And 
on that text he extemporized a discourse that astounded the 
entire presbytery.” 

“ I shall manage somehow to say my speech,” returned 
the pastor, meekly, “if only I do not stumble over the 
name of the lady.” 

“It is a difficult name,” assented^the vice-palatine. 

“ What is it? I have already forgotten it, reverend sir.” 
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** Katharina von Landsknechtsschild.” 

The vice-palatine’s pointed mustaches essayed to give 
utterance to the name. 

Lantz-k-nek-hisz-sild— that *s asking a great deal from 
a body at one time!” he concluded, in disgust at his ill 
success. 

” And yet, it is a good old Hungarian family name. The 
last Diet recognized her ancestors as belonging to the' 
nobility.” 

This remark was made by a third gentleman. He was 
sitting on the left of the vice-pafatine, and was clad in 
snuff-colored clothes. His face was covered with small-pox 
marks; he had tangled yellow hair and inflamed eyelids. 

”Are you acquainted with the family, doctor?” asked 
the vice-palatine. 

” Of course I am,” replied the doctor. ” Baron Lands¬ 
knechtsschild inherited this estate from his mother, who 
was a Markoczy. The baron sold the estate to his niece 
Katharina. You, Herr Surveyor, must have seen the 
baron, when the land was surveyed around the Nameless 
Castle for the mad count? ” 

The surveyor, who was seated beside the doctor, was a 
clever man in his profession, but little given to conversa¬ 
tion. When he did open his lips, he rarely got beyond: 

" I—say—what was it, now, I was going to say? ” 

As 60 one seemed willing to-day to wait until he could 
remember what he wanted to remark, the doctor, who was 
never at a loss for words, continued: 

The Baroness Katharina paid one hundred thousand 
florins for the estate, with all its prerogatives—” 

“That’s quite a handsome sum,” observed the vice¬ 
palatine. ” And, what is handsomer, it is 'said the n ew 
proprietress intends to take up a permanent reiddence here. 
Is not that the report, Herr Justice ? You ought to know.” 
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The justice had an odd habit, while speaking, of rubbing 
^gether the palms of his hands, as if he were rolling little 
dumplings between them. 

Yes—yes," he replied,beginning his dumpling-rolling; 
"that is quite true. The baroness sent some beautiful 
furniture from Vienna; also a piano, and a tuner to tune it. 
All the rooms at the manor have been hung with new 
tapestry, and the conservatoxy has been completely reno* 
vated." 

“ I wonder how the baroness came to take such a fancy 
to this quiet neighborhdod? It is very strange, too, that 
none of the neighboring nobles have been invited here to 
meet her. It is as if she intended to let them know in 
advance that she did n't want their acquaintance. At any 
other celebration of this sort half the county would have 
Wfeen invited, and here are only ourselves—and we are here 
because we are obliged, ex offiao^ to be present." 

This ’Speech was delivered over the mouthpiece of the 
jk*ice-palatine's meerschaum. 

I fancy I can enlighten you,** responded the doctor. 

" 1 thought it likely that the ' county clock * could tell 
us something about it," laughingly interpolated the vice¬ 
palatine. 

" You may laugh as much as you like, but I always tell 
what is true," retorted the " county clock.” ** They say 
that the baroness was betrothed to a gentleman from Ba¬ 
varia, that the wedding-day was,set, when the bridegroom 
beard that the lady he was about to marry was—" 

"•HushJ" hastily whispered the justice; " the servants 
might hear you." 

, "Oh, it is n’f anything scandalous. All that the bride¬ 
groom heard was that the baroness was a Lutheran; and 
.bs the matfimenia mixta are forbidden in Vienna and in 
Bavaria, the bridegroom withdrew from the engagement. 
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In her grief over the affair, the sposa repudiata said farewell 
to the world, and determined to wear the parta * for the 
remainder of her days. That is why she chose this remote 
region as a residence.” 

Here the bell in the church tower began to ring. It 
was followed by a roar from the mortars on the hilltop. 

The gypsy band began to play Biharis’s “ Vierzigmann 
Marsch ”; a cloud of dust rose from the highway; and soon 
afterward there appeared an outrider with three ostrich- 
plumes in his hat. He was followed by a four-horse coach, 
with coachman and footman on the box. 

The committee of reception came forth from the shade 
of the beech and ranged themselves underneath the arch. 
The clerg3rman for the last time took his little black book 
from his pocket, and satisfied himself that his speech was 
still in it. The coach stopped, and it was discovered that 
no one occupied it; only the discarded shawl and travel¬ 
ing-wraps told that women had been riding in the convey¬ 
ance. 

The general consternation which ensued was ended by 
the agent from Vienna, who drove up in a second vehicle. 
He explained that the baroness and her companion had 
alighted at the park gate, whence tliey would proceed on 
foot up the shorter foot-path to the manor. And thus 
ended all the magnificent preparations for the reception! 

A servant now came running from the village, his plumed 
czako in one hand, and announced that the baroness awaited 
the dignitaries at the manor. 

This was, to say the least, exasperating! A whole week 
spent in preparing—for nothing! 

You may be sure every one had something to say about - 
it, audibly and to themselves, and some one was even 
heard to mutter: 

* A head-covering worn only by Hnngerian maideiw. 
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*'Thts is the second mad perscm come to live in Fer- 
tdszeg." 

And then they all betook themselves, a disappointed 
company, to their homes. 

The baroness, who had preferred to walk the shorter 
path through the park to driving around the village in the 
dust for the sake of receiving a ceremonious welcome, was 
a lovely blonde, a true Viennese, good-humored, and frank 
as a child. She treated every one with cordial friendli¬ 
ness. One might easily have seen that everything rural 
was new to her. While walking through the park she took 
off her hat and decorated it with the wild flowers which 
grew along the path. In the farm-yard she caught two or 
three little chickens, calling them canaries—a mistake the 
mother hen sought in the most emphatic manner to correct. 
The surly old watch-dog's head was patted. She brushed 
with her dainty fingers the hair from the eyes of the gaping 
farmer children. She was here and there in a moment, 
driving to despair her companion, whose gouty limbs 
we:e unable to keep pace with the flying feet of her mis¬ 
tress. 

At the manor the baroness was received by the steward, 
who had been sent on in advance with orders to prepare 
the “installation dinner.” Then she proceeded at once 
to inspect every comer and crevice—the kitchen as well 
as the dining-room, astonishing the cooks with her know¬ 
ledge of their art. She was summoned from the kitchen to 
receive the dignitaries. 

“ Let there be no ceremony, gentlemen,” she exclaimed 
in her musical voice, hastening toward them. “ I detest 
all formalities. 1 have had a surfeit of them in Vienna, 
and intend to breathe natural air here in the country, 
’ without * fuss or feathers,* with no incense save that which 
rises from burning tobacco I This is why I avoided your 
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parade out yonder on the highway. I want nothing but a 
cordial shake of your hands; and as regards the official 
formalities of this * installation' business, you must settle 
that with my agent, who has authority to act for me. 
After that has been arranged, we will all act as if we were 
old acquaintances, and every one of you must consider 
himself at home here.” 

To this gracious speech the vice-palatine gave utterance 
to something which sounded like: 

“ Kisz-ti-handl ” 

“AhI” returned the baroness, “you speak German?” 

“Well, yes,” replied the descendant of the Scythians; 
“ only, 1 am likely to blunder when speaking it, as did the 
valiant Barkocz. When our glorious Queen Maria Theresa 
recovered from the chicken-pox, she was bemoaning the 
disfiguring scars left on her face, when the brave soldier, 
in order to comfort her, said: ' But your Majesty still has 
very beautiful leather' ” 

“ Ha, ha, ha! ” merrily laughed the baroness. “ You are 
the gentleman who has an anecdote to suit every occasion. 
I have already heard about you. Pray introduce the other 
gentlemen.” 

The vice-palatine proceeded to obey this request. “ This 
is the Rev. Herr Tobias Mercatoris, our parish clergy¬ 
man. He has a beautiful speech prepared to receive your 
ladyship; but he can’t repeat it here, as it begins, ‘ Here 
in the grateful shadow of these green trees.’ ” 

“ Oh, well, your reverence, instead of the speech, I will 
listen to your sermons on Sundays. I intend to become 
a very zealous member of your congregation.” 

“ And this, your lad3rship,” continued the master of cere¬ 
monies, “is Dr. Philip Tromfszky, resident physician of 
Fertdszeg, who is celebrated not only for his surgical and 
medical skill, but is acknowledged here, as well as in Raab, 
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Komom, Eisenburg, an Odenburg, as the greatest gossip 
and news dispenser in the kingdom." 

"A most excellent accomplishment!'' laughingly ex^ 
claimed the baroness. "I am devoted to gossip; and I 
shall manage to have some ailment every few days in 
order to have the doctor come to see me!" 

Then came the surveyor's turn. 

"This, your ladyship, is Herr Martin Doboka, county 
sur\’eyor and expert mathematician. He will measure for 
you land, water, or fog; and if your watch stops going, he 
will repair it for you! ” 

"And who may this be?" smilingly inquired the lady, 
indicating the vice-palatine's assistant, who had thrust his 
long neck inquisitively forward. 

"Oh, he is n’t anybody!” replied the vice-palatine, 
" He is never called by name. When you want him just 
say; *Audiat!' He is one of those persons of whom 
Cziraky said: 'My lad, don’t trouble yourself to inquire 
where you shall seat yourself at table; for wherever you 
sit will always be the lowest place!'" 

This anecdote caused " Audiat ” to draw back his head 
and seek to make himself invisible. 

" And now, I must present myself; I am the vice-pala- 
tine of this county, and am called Bemat G6r6mbdlyi von 
Dravakeresztur." 

" My dear sir!" ejaculated the baroness, laughing heartily, 
" I could n’t commit all that to n^emory in three years!" 

" That is exactly the way your ladyship's name affects 
mcl" 

"Then I will tell you what we will do. Instead of 
torturing each other with our unpronounceable names, let 
us at once adopt the familiar ' diou,' and call each other 
by our Christian names.” ^ 

" Yes; but when I enter into a ' brotherhood' of that 
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sort, I always kiss the person with whom I form a com¬ 
pact.” 

^ ” Well, that can also be done in this instance! ” promptly 
responded the baroness, proffering, without affectation of 
maidenly coyness, the ceremonial kiss, and cordially shak¬ 
ing hands with the vice-palatine. Then she said: 

” We are now Bemat ddcsi^ and Katinka; and as that is 
happily arranged, 1 will ask the gentlemen to go into the 
agent’s office and conclude our official business. Mean¬ 
while, I shall make my toilet fo^ dinner, where we will all 
meet again.” 

“What a perfectly charming woman!” exclaimed the 
justice, when their hostess had vanished from the room. 

“ I wonder what would happen,” observed the doctor, 
with a malicious grin, “if the vice-palatine’s wife should 
hear of that kiss? Would n’t there be a row, though!” 

The herdic descendant of the Scythians at these words 
became seriously alarmed. 

“The Herr Doctor, I trust, will be honorable enough 
not to gossip about it,” he said meekly. 

“ Oh, you may rest without fear, so far as / am con¬ 
cerned ; but 1 would n’t say as much for the surveyor, here. 
If ever he should succeed in getting beyond ’ 1 say,’ I won’t 
answer for the safety of your secret, Herr Vice-palatine! 
When your wife hears, moreover, that it is ’ Bemat * and 
* Katinka* up here, it will require something besides an 
anecdote to parry what will follow! ” 



CHAPTER II 

When the baroness appeared at the dinner>table, she 
was attired simply, yet ^ith a certain elegance. She wore 
a plain black silk gown, with no other ornamentation save 
the string of genuine pearls about her throat. The sombre 
hue of her go^vn signified mourning; the gems represented 
tears; but her manner was by no means in keeping with 
either; she was cheerful, even gay. But laughter very 
often serves to mask a sorrowful heart. 

“Thy place is here by my side,’* said the baroness, 
mindful of the “ thee-and-thou ’’ compact with Herr Bemat. 

The vice>palatine, remembering his spouse, sought to 
modify the familiarity. 

“I forgot to tell you, baroness,” he observed, as he 
seated himself in the chair beside her own, “ that with us 
in this region *thou’ is used only by children and the 
gypsies. To those with whom we are on terms of intimacy 
we say ‘ he ’ or * she,’ to which we add, if we wish, the 
words Afrx/, or hugom^ which are equivalent to * cousin.’ ” 

“ And do you never say ' thou ’ to your wife? ” 

“ To her also I say ' she ’ or ’ you.’ ” 

“What a singular country! Well, then, Bemat bicsi, 
if it pleased * him,* will ’ he ’ sit here by me? ’* 

Baroness Katinka understood perfectly how to conduct 
the conversation during the repast~an art which was not 
^predated by her right-hand neighbor, Herr Mercatoris. 

55 
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The learned gentleman had teeth^ in consequence of 
which eating was a sort of penitential performance that 
left him no time for discourse. 

But the doctor and the vice-palatine showed themselves 
all the more willing to share the conversation with their 
hostess. 

The official business was satisfactorily arranged without 
me, was it not, Bemat bicsi? ” after a brief pause, inquired 
the baroness. 

“ Not altogether. We are like the gypsy who said that 
he was going to marry a countess. He was willing, and 
all that was yet necessary was the consent of a countess. 
Our business requires the consent of a baroness—that is, of 
Katinka hugom.” 

“ To what must I give my consent? ” 

“That the conditions relating to the Nameless Castle 
shall continue the same as heretofore.” 

“ Nameless Castle? — Conditions? — What docs that 
mean? I should like very much to know.” 

“ Katinka hugom can see the Nameless Castle from the 
terrace out yonder. It is a hunting-seat that was built by 
a Markoczy on the shore of Lake Neusiedl, on the site of 
a primitive pile-dwelling. Three years ago, a gentleman 
from a foreign country came to Fertoszeg, and took such a 
fancy to the isolated house that he leased it from the 
baron, the former owner, on condition that no one but 
himself and servants should be permitted to enter the 
grounds belonging to the castle. The question now is, 
will Katinka hugom consent to the conditions, or will she 
revoke them? ” 

“ And if 1 should choose to do the latter? ” inquired the 
baroness. 

“ Then your ladyship would be obliged to give a hand- 
some bonus to the lessee. Shall you revoke the conditions? ** 
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"It depends.entirely ^ the sort of person my tenant 
proves to be ” 

" He is a veiy peculiar mani to say the least—one who 
avoids all contact with his fellow-men." 

" What is his name? ” 

" I don’t think any one around here knows it. -Hiat is 
why his residence has been called the Nameless Castle." 

" But how is it possible that the name of a man who has 
lived here three years is not known? " 

"Well, that is easily explained. He never goes any¬ 
where, never receives visitors, and his servants never call 
him anything but * the count.’ ’’ 

" Surely he receives letters by post? ’’ 

" Yes, frequently, and from all parts of the known world. 
Very often he receives letters which contain money, and 
for which he is obliged to give a receipt; but no one has 
yet been able to decipher the illegible characters on the 
letters addressed to him, or those of his own hand." 

" I should think the authorities had a right to demand 
the information? ” 

" Which authorities? ’’ 

« Why-'he,’ Bemat bdesi." 

"I? Why, what business is it of mine?” 

"The authorities ought to inquire who strangers are, 
and where they come from. And such an authority is ' he ’ 
— Bernat bdesi I ’’ 

" Hum ; does 'she’ take me to be a detective? " 

"But you surely have a right to demand to see his 
passport? ’* 

" Passport? I would rather allow myself to be thrown 
^ from the window of the county-house than demand a pass¬ 
port from any one who comes to Hung^, or set my foot 
. in the house of a gentleman without his permission!" 

"Then you don't care what people do here?’’ 
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Why should we? The noble does as he pleases, a&d 
the peasant as he must.** 

** Suppose the man in the Nameless Castle were plotting- 
some dreadful treason? ’* 

**That would be the affair of the king’s attorney, not 
mine. Moreover, nothing whatever can be said against 
the tenant of the Nameless Castle. He is a quiet and 
inoffensive gentleman.” 

** Is he alone? Has he no family? ** 

“That the Herr Justice is better able to tell your lady¬ 
ship than am I.” 

“ Ah I Then, Iferr Hofrichter^' inquired the lady of the 
manor, turning toward the justice, “what do you know 
about this mysterious personage? Has he a wife? ” 

“ It seems as if he had a wife, your ladyship; but I 
really cannot say for certain if he has one.” 

“Well, I confess my curiosity is aroused! How is it 
possible not to know whether the man is married or not? 
Are the people invisible? ” 

“ Invisible? By no means, your ladyship. The name¬ 
less count and a lady drive out every morning at ten o’clock. 
They drive as far as the neighboring village, where they 
turn and come back to the castle. But the lady wears such 
a heavy veil that one can’t tell if she be old or young.” 

“ If they drive out they certainly have a coachman; and 
one might easily learn from a servant what are the relations 
between his master and mistress.” 

“ Yes, so one might. The coachman comes often to the 
village, and he can speak German, too. There is a fat 
cook, who never leaves the castle, because she can’t walk. 
Then, there are two more servants, Schmidt and his wife; 
but they live in a cottage near the castle. Every morning 
at five o’clock they go to the castle gate, where they recdve 
from some one, through the wicket, orders for the ^y. At 
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nine o'clock they return to the gate, where a basket has 
been placed for ^e things they have boughti But they 
never speak of the lady, because they have never seen her 
face, either.” 

” What sort of a man is the groom? ” 

” The people about here call him the man with the iron 
mouth. It is believed the fat cook is his wife, because he 
never even looks at the girls in the village. He will not 
answer any questions; only once he condescended io 
that his mistress was a penniless orphan, who had nothing, 
yet who got everything she wanted.” 

" Does no one visit them? ” 

” If any one goes to the castle, the count alone receives 
the visitor; the lady never appears; and no one has yet 
had courage enough to ask for her. But that they are 
Christians, one may know from tlieir kitchen: there is 
always a lamb for dinner on Easter; and the usual keiUgen 
Stritzel on All Saints*. But they never go to church, nor is 
the pastor ever received at the castle.*’ 

' What reason can they have for so much mystery, 1 
wonder?” musingly observed the baroness. 

” That I cannot say. I can furnish only the data; for 
the deductions 1 must refer your ladyship to the Herr 
Doctor.” 

” Ah, true! ” ejaculated her ladyship, joining in the gen- 
,eral laughter. “The doctor, to be sure! If you are the 
county clock, Herr Doctor, surely you ought to know some* 
thing about our mysterious neighbors? ” 

“ 1 have two versions, either of which your ladyship is at 
■liberty to accept,” promptly responded the doctor. “ Ac- 
cor^g to the first * authentic * declaration, the nameless 
count is the chief of a band of robbers, who p 4 y their nefarious 
trade in a foreign land. The lady is his mistress. She fell 
once into the hands of justice, in Germany, and was 
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branded as a criminal on her forehead. That accounts for 
the heavy teil she always wears—” 

” Oh, that is quite too horribly romantic, Herr Doctorl ” 
interrupted the baroness. ” We cannot accept that version. 
Let us hear the other one.” 

” The second is more likely to be the true one. Four 
years ago the newspapers were full of a remarkable abduc¬ 
tion case. A stranger—no one knew who he was—ab¬ 
ducted the wife of a French officer from Dieppe. Since 
then the betrayed husband has been searching all over the 
world for his runaway wife and her lover; and the pair at 
the castle are supposed to be they.” 

“That certainly is the more plausible solution of the 
mystery. But there is one flaw. If the lovers fled here to 
Fertoszeg to escape pursuit, the lady has chosen the very 
worst means to remain undiscovered. Who would recog¬ 
nize them here if they went about in the ordinary manner? 
The story of the veil will spread farther and farther, and 
will ultimately betray them to the pursuing husband.” 

By this time the reverend Herr Mercatoris had got the 
better of his bad teeth, and was now ready to join the con¬ 
versation. 

“Gentlemen and ladies,”he began, “allow i^e to say 
a word about this matter, the details of which no one knows 
better than myself, as I have for months been in com¬ 
munication with the nameless gentleman at the castle.” 

“ What sort of communication? ” 

“ Through the medium of a correspondence, which has 
been conducted in quite a peculiar manner. The count— 
we will call him so, although we are not justified in so doing, 
for the gentleman did not announce himself as suclknw^he 
count sends me esery mcxnflng his copy of the Augsburg 
'Allgemeine Zellnog.' Mf^ver, I frequently receive 
letters from hint through FraitSchmidt; but I always have 
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to retm theim^ soon as I have read them. They are 
not written in a man’s hand; the writing is unmistakably 
feminine. The seal is never stamped; only once 1 noticed 
on it a crest with three flowers—" 

** What sort of flowers? " hastily interposed the baroness, 
ddbi’t know the names of them, your ladyship." 

“And what do you write about? " she asked again. 

“ Thocorrespondence began by the count asking a trifling 
favor of me. He complained that the dogs in the village 
barked so loud; then, that the children robbed the birds’ 
nests; then, that the night-watchman called the hour un¬ 
necessarily loud. These complaints, however, were not 
made in his own name, but by another person whom he 
did not name. He wrote merely: ’ Complainant is afraid 
when the dogs bark.’ ' Complainant loves birds.’ ’ Complain¬ 
ant is made nervous by the night-watchman.’ Then he sent 
some money for the owners of the barking dogs, asking 
that the curs be shut indoors nights; and some for the chiU 
dren, so they would cease to rob the birds’ nests; and some 
for the watchman, whom he requested to shout his loudest 
at the other end of the village. When I had attended to 
his requests, he began to send me his newspaper, which is 
a great favor, for I can ill afford to subscribe for one my¬ 
self. Later, he loaned me some books; he has the classics 
of all nations—the works of Wieland, Kleist, Borne, Lessing, 
Locke, Schleiermacher. Then we began to write about 
the books, and became entangled in a most exciting argu¬ 
ment. Frau Schmidt, who was the bearer of this^exchange 
of opinions, very often passed to and fro between the 
castle and the parsonage a dozen times a day; and all the 
ttniMre never said anything p each other, when we hap¬ 
pened to meet in the road, but good^ day.* From the 
lettere, however, I became >$iKivince4 llttMhe mysterious 
gentleman is neither a criminal, nm: A^Hugitive from justice. 
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nor yet an adventurous hero who abducts women! Nor is 
he an unfortunate misanthrope. He is, on the contrary, a 
philanthropist in the widest sense->one who takes an inter¬ 
est in everything that goes on about him, and is eager to 
help his suffering fellows. In a word, he is a philoso¬ 
pher who is happy when he is surrounded by peace and 
quiet.” 

The baroness, who had listened with interest to the 
reverend gentleman's words, now made inquiry: 

” How does this nameless gentleman learn of his poor 
neighbors' needs, when neither he nor his servants associate 
with any one outside the castle? ” 

" In a very simple manner, your ladyship. He has a 
very powerful telescope in the tower of the castle, with 
which he can view every portion of the surrounding region. 
He thus learns when there is illness or death, whether a 
house needs repair; and wherever anything is needed, the 
means to help are sent to me. On Christmas he has all 
the children from the village up at the castle, where he has 
a splendid Christmas tree with lighted tapers, and a gift 
for every child,—clothes, books, and sweets,—w'hich he dis¬ 
tributes with his own hand. I can tell you an incident 
which is characteristic of the man. One day the county 
arrested a poor woman, the wife of a notorious thief. The 
Herr Vice-palatine will remember the case—Rakoncza 
Jutka, the wife of the robber Satan Laczi? ’* 

” Yes, I remember. She is still in prison,” assented the 
gentleman referred to. 

” Yes. Well, she has a little son. When the mother was 
taken to prison, the little lad was turned away from^very 
door, was beaten and abused by the other chi]dre4 vntil 
at last he ffed to the marshes, where he ate the young 
shoots of the reeds, and slept in the mire. The namdess 
count discovered with his telescope the little outcast, and 
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wrote to me to have him taken to Frau Schmidti where he 
would be well taken care of until his mother came back." 

By this time the tears were running down the baroness’s 
cheeks. 

" Poor little lad! ” she murmured brokenly. ** Your story 
has affected me deeply, Herr Pastor." 

Then she summoned her steward, and bade him fill a 
large hamper with sweets and pasties, and send it to Frau 
Schmidt for the poor little boy. " And tell Frau Schmidt," 
she added, ** to send the child to the manor. We will see 
to it that he has some suitable clothes. I am delighted, 
reverend sir, to learn that my tenant is a true nobleman." 

"His deeds certainly proclaim him as such, your lady¬ 
ship.” 

" How do you explain the mystery of the veiled lady? ” 

" 1 cannot explain it, your ladyship; she is never men¬ 
tioned in our correspondence.” 

"She may be a prisoner, detained at the castle by 
for.c ” 

" That cannot be; for she has a hundred opportunities 
to escape, or to ask for help.” 

Here the surveyor managed to express his belief that the 
reason the lady wore a veil was because of the repulsiveness 
of her face. 

At this, a voice that had not yet been heard said, at the 
lower end of the table : 

" But the lady is one the most*beautiful creatures 1 ever 
saw—and quite yoimg.” 

Every eye was turned toward the speaker. 

" W|^t? Audiat? How dares he say such a thing? " 
demanded the vice-palatine. 

^ Because I have seen her.” 

" You have seen her? When did you see her? Where 
did you see her—her whom no one yet has teen? '* 
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“When I was returning from college last yeax, per pedes 
apestohrtmy for my money had given out, and my knapsack 
was empty. I was picking hazelnuts from the bushes in 
the park of the Nameless Castle, when I heard a window 
open. I looked up, and saw in the open sash a face the 
like of which I have never seen, even in a picture.” 

“Ah!" ejaculated the baroness. “Tell us what is she 
like. Come nearer to me." 

The clerk, however, was too bashful to leave his place, 
whereupon the baroness rose and took a seat by his 
side. 

“ She has long, curling black hair,” he went on. “ Her 
face is fair as a lily and red as a rose, her brow pure and 
high, with no sign of the branding-iron. Her mouth is 
small and delicate. Indeed, her entire appearance that day 
was like that of an angel looking down from heaven.” 

“ Is she a maid or a married woman? ” inquired one of 
the company. 

A maid, in those days, was very easily distinguished 
from her married sister. The latter was never seen without 
a cap. 

“A young girl not more than fifteen, I should say," 
was the reply. “ A cap would not suit her face.” 

“Ha, ha, ha!" laughed Bernat bacsi. “And this en¬ 
chanting fairy opened the window to show her lovely face 
to Audiat!” 

“No; she did not open the window on my account," 
retorted the young man, “but for the beasts that were 
luckier than I—for four cats that were playing Ui the gutter 
of the roof; a white one, a black one, a yellow one, and a 
gray one; and all of them scampered toward her when 
they heard her call." 

“The cats are her only companions—that much we 
know from the servants," affirmed the justice. 
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The kurels which his clerk had won made the vice-pala¬ 
tine jealous. 

Audiat/' he said, in a reproving tone, “ you ought to 
learn that a young person should speak only when spoken 
to; indeed,—as the learned Professor Hatvani says,—even 
then it is not necessary to answer all questions." 

But the company around the dinner-table did not share 
these views. The clerk was assailed on all sides—very 
much as would have been an aeronaut who had just alighted 
from a montgoliier—to relate all that he had seen in thosq 
regions not yet penetrated by man. What sort of gown 
did the mysterious lady wear? Was he certain that she 
had no cap on? Was she really no older than fifteen 
years? 

The vice-palatine at last put an end to his clerk’s 
triumph. 

"Tut, tut! what can you expect to learn from a mere 
lad like him?—when he saw her only for an instant! Just 
wait; / will find out all about this nameless gentleman and 
lady.” 

I 

"Pray how do you propose to accomplish that?” 
queried the baroness, who had returned to her former 
seat. 

" 1 shall go to the Nameless Castle.” 

” Suppose you are not permitted to enter? ” 

“What? /, the vice-palatine, not permitted to enter? 
Wait; I will explain my plan to you over the coffee.” 

When the time came to serve»the black coffee, the ami¬ 
able hostess suggested that it would be pleasant to enjoy it 
m the open air; whereupon the company repaired to the 
veranda where, on several small tables, the fragrant mocha 
was Naming in the cups. Here the baroness and the vice¬ 
palatine seated themselves where they could look directly 
at the Nameless Castle ; and Herr Bemat Gdrdmbdlyi pro- 

6 
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ceeded to explain how he intended to take the castle without 
force—which was forbidden a Hungarian official. 

Then the two ladies withdrew to make their toilets for 
the'evening; and the gentlemen betook themselves to the 
smoking-room, to indulge a little game of chance, with¬ 
out which no installation ” ceremony would have been 
complete. 



CHAPTER III 

The following morning, after a very satisfactory break¬ 
fast, the gentlemen took leave of their •amiable hostess, Ber- 
nat bdcsi lingering behind the rest to whisper significantly: 

** 1 will not say farewell, Katinka hugom, for I am com¬ 
ing back to tell you all about it.” Then he took his place 
in the extra post-chaise, and bade the postilion drive directly 
to the neighboring castle. The Nameless Castle was built 
on a narrow tongue of land that extended into Lake Neu- 
siedl. The road to the castle gate ran along a sort of 
causeway, which was protected from the water by a strong 
bulwark composed of fascines, and a row of willows with 
knotty crowns. A drawbridge at the farther end made it 
necessary for the person who wished to enter the^gate to 
ask permission. 

On ringing the bell, there appeared at the gate the ser¬ 
vant who has already been described,—the groom, coach¬ 
man, and man of all work in one person. He had on a 
handsome livery, white gloves, white stockings, and shoes 
without heels. 

" Is the count at home? ” inquired the vicc-palatine. 

“ He is.” 

" Announce us. I am the vice-palatine of the county, 
and wish to pay an official visit.” 

”The Herr Count is already informed of the gentle¬ 
men's arrival, and bids them welcome.” 

67 
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This certainly was getting on smoothly enough 1 And 
the most convincing proof of a hearty ^welcome was that 
the stately groom himself hastened to remove the luggage 
from tlie chaise and carry it into the vestibule—a sign 
that the guests were expected to make a visit of some 
duration. 

Now, however, something curious happened. 

Before the groom opened the hall door, he produced 
three pairs of socks, woven of strands of cloth ,—mamuss 
they are called in tliis region,—and respectfully requested 
the visitors to draw them over their boots. 

*'And why, pray?” demanded the astonished vice¬ 
palatine. 

” Because in this house the clatter of boots is not con¬ 
sidered pleasant; and because the socks prevent boots 
from leaving dusty marks on the carpets.” 

”This is exactly like visiting a powder-magazine.” 
But they had to submit and draw their socks over their 
yellow boots, and, thus equipped, they ascended the stair¬ 
case to the reception-room. 

An air of almost painful neatness reigned in all parts of 
the castle. Stairs and corridors were covered with coarse 
white cloth, the sort used for peasants* clothing in Hungary. 
The walls were hung with glossy white paper. Every door- 
latch had been polished until it glistened. There were no 
cobwebs to be seen in the comers; nor would a spider have 
had anything to prey upon here, for there were no flies, 
either. The floor of the reception-room into which the 
visitors had been conducted shone like a mirror, and not 
a speck of dust was to be seen on the furniture. 

”The Herr Count awaits your lordship in the salon,” 
announced the groom, and conducted Herr Beraat into 
the adjoining chamber. Here, too, the furniture was white 
and gold. Hie oil-paintings in the rococo frames r^re- 
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sented landscapes, fruit pieces, and game; there was not a 
portrait among them. 

Beside the oval table with tigers’ feet stood the mysteri> 
ous occupant of the Nameless Castle. He was a tall man, 
with knightly bearing, expressive face, a high, broad fore¬ 
head left uncovered by his natural hair, a straight Greek 
nose, gray eyes, a short mustache and pointed beard, which 
w^ere a shade lighter than his hair. 

** MagniJUe comes the vice-palatine was beginning in 
Latin, when the count interposed: 

** 1 speak Hungarian.” 

” Impossible I ” exclaimed the visitor, whose astonishment 
was reflected in his face. “ Hungarian? Why, where can 
your worship have learned it? ” 

“ From the grammar.” 

” From the grammar? ” For the vice-palatine this was 
the most astounding of all the strange things .ibout the 
mysterious castle. Had he not always known that Hun¬ 
garian could only be learned by beginning when a child 
and living in a Hungarian family? That any one had 
learned the language as one learns the hic^ htsc, hoc was a 
marvel that deserved to be recorded. ** From the gram¬ 
mar? ” he repeated. “ Well, that is wonderful! I certainly 
believed I should have to speak Latin to your worship. 
But allow me to introduce my humble self—” 

“I already have the honor,” quietly ’ interrupted the 
count, “of knowing that you are Herr Vice-palatine Bemat 
Gordmbdlyi von Dravakeresztur.” 

He repeated the whole name without a single mistake 1 

The vice-palatine bowed, and began again: 

“ The object of my visit to-day is—** 

Again he was interrupted. 

“ I know that^also,” said the count “ The FertSszeg 
estate has passed into the hands of another proprietor, who 
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has a k^al right to withdraw the lease and revoke tiie 
conditions made and agreed to by her predecessor; and the 
Herr Vice-palatine is come, at the request of the baroness, 
to serve a notice to quit.” 

Herr Bemat did not like it when any one interrupted 
him or knew beforehand what he intended to say. 

“On the contrary, I came because the baroness de¬ 
sires to renew the lease. She has learned how kind to 
the poor your worship is, and offers the castle and park at 
half the rent paid heretofore.” He fancied this would 
melt the haughty lord of the castle, but it seemed to in¬ 
crease his hauteur. 

“ Thanks,” frigidly responded the count. “If the baroness 
thinks the rent too high, she will find in her own neighbor¬ 
hood poor people whom she can assist. I shall continue 
to pay the same rent I paid to the former owner.” 

“ Then my business will be easily settled. I have brought 
my clerk with me; he can write out the necessary papers, 
and the matter can be concluded at once.” 

“ Thank you very much,” returned the count, but without 
offering to shake hands. Instead, he kept his arms crossed 
behind his back. 

“Before we proceed to business,” resumed the vice¬ 
palatine, “ I must tell your w-orship an anecdote. A pro¬ 
fessor once told his pupils that he knew everything. Shortly 
afterward he asked one of the lads what his name was. 

‘ Why,’ responded the youth, ‘ how does it come that you 
don’t know my name—you w-ho know everything? ’ ” 

“ I cannot see why you thought it necessary to relate 
this anecdote to me,” observed the count, without a smile. 

“ I introduce it because I am compelled to inquire your 
worship’s name and title, in order to draw up the contracts 
properly.” 

This, then, was the strategem by which be proposed to 
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learn the name which no one yet had been able to decipher 
on the count's letters? 

The count gazed fixedly for several seconds at his ques- 
tibner, then replied quietly; 

“ My name is Count Ludwig Vavel de Versay—with a y 
after the a," 

"Thanks. I shall not forget it; I have a very good 
memory,” said Herr Bernat, who was perfectly satisfied 
with his success. " Allow me, also, to inquire the family 
name of the worshipful Frau Countess? ” 

At this quesiton the count at last removed his hands from 
his back, and with the sort of gesture a man makes who 
would tear asunder an adversary. At the same time he 
cast upon Herr Bemat a glance that reminded the valiant 
official of the royal commissioner, as well as of his energetic 
spouse at home. The angry man seemed to have increased 
a head in stature. 

Instead ot replying to the question, he turned on his 
heel and strode from the room, leaving his visitor standing 
in the middle of the floor. Herr Bernat was perplexed; 
he did not know what to do next Was it not quite natural 
to ask the name of a man's wife when a legal contract wms 
to be written? His question, therefore, had not been an 
insult. 

At last, as the count did not return, there was nothing 
left for Herr Bemat to do but go to his room and wait 
there for further developments. The contracts would 
have to be j’enewed, else the count would have to vacate 
the castle; and one could easily see that a great deal of 
money had been expended in fitting it up. The count had 
transformed the old hunting-seat, which had been a filthy 
little nest, into a veritable fairy castle. Yes, undoubtedly 
the contracts would be renewed. 

The vice-palatine was pacing the floor of his room in his 
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noiseless cloth socks, when he suddenly heard the voices 
of his clerk and his ser\'’ant outside the door. 

"Well, Janos, we are not going to dine here to-day; 
from what 1 can learn, we are going to be eaten ourselves.” 

" What do you mean? ” 

" The groom told me his master was loading his pistols 
to shoot some one. The count challenges to a duel every 
one who inquires after the countess.” 

The voices ceased. The vice-palatine opened wide his 
eyes, and muttered: 

" May the devil fly away with him! He wants to fight 
a duel, does he? 1 am not afraid of his pistols; 1 have 
one, too, and a sword into the bargain. But it’s a silly 
business altogether! I am to fight about a woman I 
have nt even seen! And what will my wife say? I wish 
I had n*t come into this crazy castle! I wish I had n't 
sealed a compact of fraternity with the baroness! Why 
did not I leave this whole installation business to the 
second vice-palatine? If only I could think of an excuse 
to turn my back on this lunatic asylum! But I am not 
going to run away from a pistol. The Hungarian noble is 
a bom soldier. If only I had roy pipe! A man is only 
half a man without his pipe. A pipe inspires one with 
ideas. Where, I wonder, is that Audiat gadding? ” 

At this moment the clerk opened the door. 

“ Fetch our luggage, Audiat; we are going to leave this 
damned lunatic asylum. The Herr Count may see to it 
then how he renews his lease.” Hereupon .|ie l(|cked off 
the socks with such vigor that the very tfstli shook. 
Then, grasping his sword in his hand, he mltehed out of 
his room, and down the staircase to prove thft'^ie was 
not fleeing like a coward, but was clearijjl^ hl|^ay by 
force. ,, 

When the clerk, who went the luggage, was 
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about to enter the groom's apartment, the count came 
toward him and said: 

“ You are the vice-palatine’s clerk? ” 

"That's what they call me.” 

"When do you expect to become a lawyer?" 

" When I have passed my examination.” 

"When will that be?” 

" When I have served a year as jurat, and have paid a 
ducat for my diploma.” 

" I will give you the ducat, and when you have become 
a lawyer I will employ you as my attorney at six hundred 
guilders a year. I know that a Hungarian gentleman will 
not accept a gift without making some return; I ask you, 
therefore, to give me for this ducat some information.” 

"What is it you wish to know? ” 

, " How can I obtain possession of a portion of Lake 
Neusicdl for my own use alone?" 

" By becoming a naturalized citizen of the county, and 
by purchase of a portion of the shore. 1 dare say there are 
some landowners on the shore who would be glad to part 
with their possessions in exchange for solid cash. If you 
buy such an estate you will have sole right to that part of 
the water in front of your property, and to the middle of 
the lake.” 

"Thank you. One more question: if you were my at¬ 
torney, what could you do to prevent me from being ejected 
from this castle, in case I did not sign a new contract with 
the preset <^er? ” 

" Fim^J^liould take advantage of the law of possession, 
and drag tbi case through a twelve years' process; then I 
shoulcVaj^peal, which vi^uld postpone a settlement for three 
years fos^iy ^Would that be long enough? ” 

. "QiSeJ” 

The count nodded afirewell to the youthful jurist with- 
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out even inquiring his name; nor did Audiat venture to 
propound a like question to his future employer. 

Bemat bicsi did not, as he had promised, return to the 
manor to tell the baroness the result of his visit. He 
drove direct to his home. 



PART III 


THE MISTRESS OF THE CATS 




CHAPTER I 


When they heard the call," Puss, puss! ” they scampered 
down the roof, leaped from the eaves, and vanished, one 
after the other, between the curtains of the open window. 
' It was quite an ethnographic, so to speak, collection of 
cats: a panther-like French pussy from Dund, a Caucasian 
-with long pointed ears, one from China with wavy silken 
. fur and drooping ears. Then the window wa.s closed, for 
the company were all assembled—four cats, two pug-dogs, 
and a sparrow, and the hostess, a young girl. 

The girl, to judge from her figure, was perhaps fifteen 
years old; but her manner and speech were those of a 
much younger child. With her arched brow and rainbow- 
formed eyebrows, she might have served as a model for a 
saint, had not the roguish smile about the comers of her 
red lips betrayed an earthly origin. The sparkling dark 
eyes, delicately chiseled nostrils, and rounded chin gave 
to her face certain family characteristics which many 
persons would have recognized at a first glance. 

Her clothing was richly adorned with lace and em¬ 
broidery, which was not the fashion for girls of her age; at 
, the same time, there was about her attire a peculiar negli¬ 
gence, as if she liad no one to advise her what was proper 
to wear, or how to wear it. 

Her room was furnished with luxurious elegance. Satin 
hangings covered the walls; the furniture was upholstered 
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with rare gobelin tapestry. Gilded cabinets veneered with 
tortoise-shell held, behind glass doDrs, all sorts of costly 
toys, and dolls in full costume. On a Venetian table with 
mosaic top lay a pack of cards and three heaps of money 
—one of gold, one of silver, the third of copper. On a 
low, three-legged table was a something shaped like an 
organ, with a long row of m^tal and wooden pipes. Near 
the window stood a drawing.table, on which were sheets of 
drawing-board, and glasses containing pulverized colors. 
There was also a bookcase; on the shelves were volumes of 
Vertuch's “ Orbis pictus,” the ** Portefeuille des enfants,” 
the ** History of Robinson Crusoe,” and several numbers of 
a fashion magazine, the ” Album des salons,” the illustra¬ 
tions of which lay scattered about on tables and chairs. 

The guests were all assembled; not one was missing. 
The little hostess inquired after the health of each one in 
, turn, and how they had enjoyed their outing. They all 
had names. The cats were Hitz, Mitz, Pani, and Miura. 
They were introduced to the two pugs, Phryxus and 
Helle. Then the little maid fetched a porcelain basin, and 
with a sponge washed each nose and paw. Only after this 
operation had been thoroughly performed were the guests 
aUowed to take their places at the breakfast-table—the four 
cataopposite the two pugs. 

Then a clean napkin was tied about the neck of each 
guest,—that their jabots might not get soiled with milk, 
^and a cup of bread and milk placed in front of each 
one. 

No complaints were allowed (the one that broke this rule 
was severely lectured), while all of them had patiently to 
submit when the sparrow helped himself from whichever cup 
he chose. The breakfast over, the guests bow-wowed and 
miaued their thanks, and were dismissed to their morning 
nap. 
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llie musical clock now began to play its shepherd’s song; 
the brass Cyclops staiyiing on the dial struck the hour; the 
cuckoo called, and the halberdier saluted. Then the little 
maid changed her toilet She had a whole wardrobe full 
of clothes; she might select what she chose to wear. 
There was no one to tell her what to put on, or to help 
her attire herself. When her toilet was completed, a bell 
outside rang once, whereupon she donned her hat and tied 
over her face a heavy lace veil that effectually concealed 
her features. After a few minutes the bell rang a second 
time, and the sound of wheels in the courtyard was heard. 
Then three taps sounded on the door, and in answer to the 
little maid's clear-voiced "Come in!" a gentleman in 
promenade toilet entered the room and bowed respect¬ 
fully. First he satisfied himself that the veil was securely 
fastened around the young girl’s hat; then, drawing her 
hand through his arm, he led her to the carriage. 

On the box was seated the broad-shouldered groom, now 
clad in coachman’s costume. The gentleman assisted the 
little maid into the carriage, took his seat by her side, and 
the black horses set off over the same road they had 
traversed a thousand times, in the regulation trot, avoiding 
the main thoroughfare of the village. Those persons whom 
they chanced to meet did not salute, for they knew that the 
occupants of the carriage from the Nameless Castle did not 
wish to be spoken to; and any of the villagers who were 
standing idly at their doors stepped inside until they had 
passed; no inquisitive woman face peered after them. 
And thus the carriage passed on its way, as if it had been 
invisible. When it arrived at the forest, the horses knew 
just where they had to halt. Here the gentleman assisted 
his veiled companion to alight, gave her his left arm, be¬ 
cause he held in his right hand a heavy walking-stick, in 
^ center of which was concealed a long, three-edged 
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poniard, an effective weapon in the hands of wI{o knew 
how to wield it. 

In silence the man and the maid promenaded along the, 
green sward in the shade of the trees. A campanula Had 
just opened its blue eye at the foot of one of the trees, and 
pale-blue forget-me-nots grew along the path. Blue was 
the little maid’s favorite color; but she was not permitted 
to pluck the flowers herself. She had never been told why' 
she must not do this; perhaps it was because the flowers 
belonged to some one else. 

Sometimes the little maid’s steps were so light and elastic, 
as if a fairy were gliding over the dewy grass; and some¬ 
times she walked so slowly, so wearily, as if a little old 
grandmother came limping along, hunting for lichens on 
the mossy ground. 

After the promenade, they seated themselves again in the 
carriage, which returned to the Nameless Castle, and the 
gates were closed again. 

The man conducted the maid to her room, and the 
aerious occupation of the day began. Books were pro¬ 
duced, and the man proceeded to explain the classics. 
They were his own favorites; he could not give her any , 
others. She had not yet seen or heard of romances, and 
she was still too young to begin the study of history. The 
man could teach the maid only what he himelf knew; a 
strange tutor or governess was not allowed to enter the 
castle. 

Because her instructor could not play the piano, the little 
maid had not learned. But in order that she might enjoy 
listening to music, a hand-organ had been bought for her, 
and new melodies were inserted in it every four months. 

When the little maid wearied of her organ and her pic¬ 
ture-making, she seated herself at the card-table, and 
played rkomlnre^ or tarok^ with two imaginary adversaries, 
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enjoyii^ w manner in which tlfife copper coins won the 
gold ones. * ^ ^ 

At n(^» wH8p the beU rang a third time, the man tapped 
at die dooi^^gain, offered his gloved hand to the maid, and 
conducted her to the dining-room. At either end of a large 
table was a plate. The maid took her place at the head; 
the man seated himself at the foot. They conversed dur* 
’Ing the meal. The maid talked about her cats and dogs; 
the man told her about his books. When the maid wanted 
anything, she called the man Ludwig; and when the man 
addressed his companion, he called her simply Marie. 

After dinner, they went to the library to look at tlie late 
newspapers. Ludwig himself made the coffee, after which 
he read the papers, and dictated his comments and criti¬ 
cisms on certain articles to Marie, who wrote them out in 
her delicate hair-line chirography. 

When Ludwig and Marie separated for the afternoon, he 
touched his lips to her hand and brow. Marie then returned 
to her owft apartments, played the hand-organ for her pets, 
changed her dolls' toilets, counted her gains or losses at 
cards, colored with her paints a few of the illustrations in 
the magazines, looked through her " Orbis pictus," reading 
without difficulty the text which was printed in four lan¬ 
guages, and read for the hundredth time her favorite 
“ Robinson Crusoe.” 

And thus passed day after day, from spring until autumn, 
from autumn until spring. 

Evenings, when Marie prepared for bed, before she un¬ 
dressed herself, she spread a heavy silken coverlet over the 
leather lounge which stood near the door. She knew very 
well that the some one she called Ludwig slept every night 
the lounge, but he came in so late, and went away so 
early in the morning, that she never heard his coming or 
his going. 
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The little maid was a sound sleeper, and the pugs never 
barked at the master of the house, Who gave them lumps 
of sugar, 

Often the little maid had determined that she would hot 
go to sleep until she heard Ludwig come into the room. 
But all her attempts to remain awake were in vain. Her 
eyelids closed the moment her head touched the pillow. 
Then she tried to waken early, in order to wish him good 
morning; but when she thrust her little head from between 
the bed-curtains, and called cheerily, “ Good morning, dear 
Ludwig!’* there was no one there. 

Ludwig never slept more than four hours of the twenty- 
four, and his slumber was so light that he woke at the 
slightest noise. Then, too, he slept like a soldier in the 
held—always clothed, with his weapons beside him. 



CHAPTER II 


One day in the year formed an exception to all the rest. 
It was Marie’s birthday. From her earliest childhood this 
one day had been entirely her own. On this day she ad¬ 
dressed Ludwig with the familiar thou/’ as she had been 
wont to do when he had taught her to walk. She always 
looked forward with great pleasure to this day, and made 
for it all sorts of plans whose accomplishment was extremely 
problematic. 

And who came to congratulate her on her birthday? 
First of all, the solitary sparrow, whose name was David 
—surely because he, too, was a tireless singer! Already 
at early dawn, when the hrst faint rosy hues of morning 
glimmered through the jalousie, he would fly to the head 
of her bed. Then the cats would come with their gratula- 
tions, but not until their little mistress had leaped from the 
bed, run to the window, flung open the sa^, and called, 
’'Puss, puss!” Then the whole four would scamper into 
the room, one after the other, and wish her many happy 
returns of the day. 

When the pugs had gone through their part of the pro¬ 
gram, the little maid proceeded to attire herself, a task 
she performed behind a tall folding screen. When she 
stepped forth again, she had on a gorgeous Chinese-silk 
wrapper, covered all over with gay-colored palms, and con¬ 
fined only at the waist with a heavy silk cord, hair 

was twisted into a single knot on the crown of her Iiikd. 
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. Then she prepared breakfast^ for herself and her guests. 
The eight of them drank cold milk^ and ate of the dainty 
"little cakes which some one placed on her table every night 
while she slept. To-day Marie did not amuse herself iHth 
her guests, but turned over the leaves of her picture-book, 
thus passing the time until she should hear, after the bell 
had rung twice, the tap at her door. 

“Come ini” 

The man who entered was surprised. 

“What? We are not yet ready for the drive?” he 
exclaimed. 

The maid threw her book aside, ran toward him, and 
€ung her arms with childish abandon around his neck. 

“ We arc not going to drive to-day. Dost thou not know 
this is my birthday—that I alone give orders in this 
house to-day? To-day everything must be done as /say; 
and I say that we will pass the time of the drive here in my 
room, and that thou shalt answer several silly questions which 
have come into my head. And forget not that we are td 
'thou* each other to-day. And now, congratulate me 
nicely. Come, let us hear it! ** 

, The count almost imperceptibly bent his knee and his 
head, but spoke not one word. There are gratulations 
Kfhich are expressed in this manner. 

“ Very good! Then I am a queen for to-day, and thou 
art my sole subject. Sit thou here at my feet on this 
taboret*’ 

The man obeyed. Marie seated herself on the ottoman, 
and drew her feet underneath the wide skirt of her robe. 

“Put that book away!’* she commanded, when Ludwig 
stooped to lift from the floor the volume she had cast there. 
“ I know every one of the four volumes by heart! Why 
d^t not thou give me one of the books thou readest so 
offein? ** 
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** Because they mecBca!' works.** ' 

“ And why dost thou read such books? ** 

** In order that, should any one in the castle become illj^ 
1 nisy be able to cure him or her without a doctor.” 

*'And must the person die who is ill and cannot be 
cured? ’* 

” That is generally the end of a fatal*illness.'* 

" Does it hurt to die? ** 

” That I am unable to tell, as I have never tried it. 

” Ha, ha, ha! ” laughed the maid. ” Thou canst not put 
me off that way! Thou knowest many things thou hast not 
yet tried. Thou hast read about them; thou knowest i What 
is death like? Is it more unpleasant than a disagreeable 
dream? Is the pain all over when one has died, or is there 
more to come afterward? If death is painful, why musi 
we die? If it is pleasant, why must we live? '* 

Children ask such strange questions! 

” Life is a gift from God that must be preserved as long 
as possible,*' returned Ludwig, evading the main question. 
” Through us the world exists—** 

“ What is the world? ” interrupted Marie. 

‘*The entire human race and their habitations—the 
earth.** 

“ Then every person owns a plot of earth ? Where is th^ 
plot which belongs to us? Answer me that! *' 

“ By the way, that reminds me!” exclaimed Ludwig, re* 
lieved to find an opportunity to change the subject. ” I 
have not yet told thee that 1 intend to buy a lovely plot of 
ground on the shore of the lake, which is to be made into a 
pretty flower-garden for thy use alone. Will not that be 
pleasant? ** 

** Thou art very kind; the garden will be lovely. That 
plot of ground, then, will be our home, will it not? What 
is one's home called?** « 
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"'** It is called the fatherland.** 

* “Then every country is not one’s fatherland?*’ 

“If our enemies live there, it is not.” 

“ What are enemies? ” 

“ Persons with whom we are angry.” 

“ What is angry? I have never yet seen anything like 
it. Why art thou never angry? ” 

“ Because I have no reason to be angry with thee, and 
I never associate wth any one else.” 

“ What do those persons do who become angry with one 
'another?” 

. “They avoid each other. If they are very angry they 
fight; and if they are very, very angry they kill each 
other.” 

The maid was tortured with curiosity to-day. She drew 
a pin from her robe, and secretly thrust the point into 
Ludwig’s hand. 

“ What art thou doing? ” he asked, in surprise. .. 

“ I want to see what thou art like when thou art angry. 
Did it hurt thee? ” 

“ .Certainly it hurt me; see, the blood is flowing.” 

“ Ah, heaven 1 ” cried the maid, in terror, drew the young 
ipoan’s head toward her, and pressed a kiss on his face. 

" He sprang to his feet, his face pale as death, extreme 
horror depicted in his glance. 

“ There! ” exclaimed the maid. “ Thou dost not kill me, 
and yet I have made thee very angry.” 

“ T|iis is not anger,” sighed the young man. 

“What is it, then? ” 

“ It has no name.” 

** Then I may not kiss thee? Thou lettest me kiss thee 
last year, and the year before, and every other year.” % 

^ But thou art fifteen years old to-day.” 

“Ah! Then what was allowed last year, and always 
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before that, is not allowed now. Dost not thou Idve me 
any more? ” 

** All my thoughts are filled with thee.” 

"Thou knowest that I have always been allowed to 
make one wish on my birthday, and that it has always 
been granted. That is what some one accustomed me to 
—thou knowest very well who.” 

“ Thy desires have always been fulfilled.” 

"Yes; and children understand how to desire what is 
impossible. But grown persons are clever enough to know 
how to impose on the children. Three years ago 1 asked 
thee to bring me some one with whom I could taIk*~some 
one who would be company for me. Thou broughtest me 
cats and dogs and a bird! Two years ago I wished I 
might learn how to make pictures; and I was given paper 
patterns to color with water-colors. One year ago to-day 
I wished 1 might learn how to make music; and a hand- 
organ was bought for me. Oh, yes; my wishes have always 
been fulfilled, but always in a way that cheated me. 
Children are always treated so. To-day thou sayest that 
I am fifteen years old, and that 1 am not any more to be 
treated as a child. Mark that! To-day, as heretofore, I 
ask something of thee which thou canst give me—and thpu 
canst not cheat me, either! ” 

" Whatever it may be, thou shalt have it, Marie.” 

"Thy hand on it! Now, thou knowest that I asked 
thee not long ago to send to Paris for a * Melusine costume * 
forme!” 

" And has it not already arrived ? I myself delivered the 
box into thy hands.” 

” Knpwest thou what a Melusine costume is? See, this 
is it” 

With these words she sprang from her scat, untied’ the 
cord about her waist, flung off the silken wrapper, and stood 
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in front of the speechless young man in one of those fios- 
tumes worn by Paris dames at the sea>shore when they 
disport themselves amid the waves of the ocean. The 
Melusine costume was a bathing>dress. 

To-day, Ludwig, 1 ask that thou wilt teach me how to 
swim. The lake is just out yonder below the garden.’* 
The maid, in her pale-blue bathing-dress, looked like one 
of .those fairy-like creatures in Shakspere’s “ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” innocent and alluring, child and siren. 

> Disconcerted and embarrassed, Ludwig raised his hand. 

**Art thou going to strike me?" inquired the child, half 
crying, half laughing. 

- Pray put on the wrapper again! ” said Ludwig, taking 
the garment from the sofa and with it veiling the model for 
a Naiad. “ What sort of a caprice is this? " 

** I have had the thought in my head for a long, long 
time, and I beg that thou wilt grant my request. Thoir 
canst not say that thou canst not swim; for once, when we 
were traveling in great haste, I know not why, we came to 
a river, and found that the boat was on the farther shore. 
Thou swammest across, and broughtest back the boat in 
which the four of us then crossed to the other side. Already 
then the desire to swim arose in me. What a delicious sen¬ 
sation to swim through the water—to make wings of 
one’s arms and fly like a birdl Since we live in this castle 
the wish has become stronger. Night after night 1 dream 
that I am cleaving through the waves. I never see God’s 
sky when I go out, because I have to cover my face. It is 
just like looking at creation through a grating! I should 
love dearly to sing and shout for joy; but I dare not, for 
I am afraid the trees, the walls, the people, might hear me 
and betray me. But out yonder I could float on th^ 
green waves, where I should meet no one, where no one 
would see me. 1 could look up at the shining sky, and 
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shout in chorus with the fish-hawks, surrounded by the 
darting fishes, that would tell no one what they had seen or 
heard. That would be supreme happiness for me; wilt not 
thou help me to secure it? *’ 

The child's wish was so true, so earnest, and Ludwig 
himself had experienced the proud delights of which she 
had spoken. Perhaps, too, he had related to Marie the 
story of Clelia and her companions, who swam the Tiber 
to preserve the Roman maidens' reputation for virtue, 

" Whatever gives pleasure to thee pleases me," he said, 
extending his hand to take hers. 

"And thou wilt grant roy wish? Oh, how kind, how 
dear thou art!" And in vain the young man nought to 
withdraw the hand she covered with kisses. " What! " she 
exclaimed reproachfully, " may I not kiss thy hand either? *’ 
" How canst thou behave so, Marie ? Thou art fifteen 
years old! 4 grown-up girl does not kiss a man's hand." 

He passed his hand across his brow and sighed heavily; 
then iie rose to his feet. 

" Where art thou going? Knowest thou not that to-day 
thou dost not belong to thy horrid books nor to thy tele¬ 
scope, but that thou art my subject? " 

‘T go to execute the commands of my little queen. If she 
desires to learn to swim, I must have a bath-house built on 
the shore, and look about for a suitable spot in the little cove.” 

" When 1 have learned to swim all by myself, may not I 
go beyond the little cove—away out into the open lake?" 

" Yes, on two conditions. One is that 1 may follow in 
my canoe—” 

*^But not keep very near to me? ” 

" Of course not. The second condition is that in day- 
$ght thou wilt not swim beyond those willows which con¬ 
ceal the cove. Only on moonlight evenings mayest thou 
Venture into the open lake.” 
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" But why may not I venture by daylight? ” 

“ Because a telescope does not enable one to distinguish 
features after night. Other people may have a telescope, 
like myself.” 

“Who would have one in this village?” 

“ The manor has a new occupant. A lady has taken 
possession there.” 

“A lady? Is she pretty?” 

“She is young.” 

“ Didst thou see her through the telescope? What kind 
of hair has she got? ” 

“ Blonde.” 

“ Then she must be very pretty. May 1 take a look at 
her some time? ” 

“ I am afraid thou mightest fall in love with her; for she 
is very beautiful, and very good.” 

“ How dost thou know she is good? ” 

“ Because she Arisits the sick and the poor, and because 
she goes regularly to church.” 

“ Why do we never go to church? ” 

“Because we profess a different beHef from that ac¬ 
knowledged by those persons who attend this church.” i 
“ Do they pray to a different God from ours? ” 

“ No; they pray to the same God.” 

“Then why should n*t we all go to the same church?” ^ 
Unable longer to control himself, Ludwig took the 
shrewd little child-head between his hands, and said 
tenderly: 

“ My darling! my little queen! not all the synods of the 
four quarters of the globe could answer thy questions—let 
alone this poor forgotten soldier! ” 

“There! thou always pretendest to be stupid when 
want to borrow a little bit of thy wisdom. Thou art like 
the rich man who tells the beggar that he has no moneyv 
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By the way, I must not forget that I always send money 
to the poor children on my birthday. Come, tell me which 
of the heaps I shall send to-day—these small coins, or these 
large ones? If thou thinkest I ought to send these little 
yellow 'ones, 1 have no objections. I think 1 prefer to keep 
the white coins, they have such a musical sound; besides, 
they have the image of the Virgin. If thou thinkest I 
ought to send some of the large red ones, too, I will do so.” 

The “little yellow ones” were gold sovereigns; the 
“ white coins ” were silver Zufanzigerj and the “ large red 
ones” were copper medals of the Austrian minister of 
finance, worth half a guilder. 

“ We will send some of the small coins and some of the 
large ones,” decided Ludwig, smiling at the httle maid’s 
ignorance of the value of the money. 



CHAPTER III 

Tradition maintained that many years before, during the 
preceding century, the tongue of land now occupied by the 
Nameless Castle was part of the lake; and it may have 
been true, for Neusiedl Lake is a very capricious body of 
water. During the past two decades we ourselves have 
seen a greater portion of the lake suddenly recede, leaving 
dry land where once had been several feet of water. The 
owners of what had once been the shore took possession 
of the dry lake bottom; they used it for meadows and pas¬ 
tures; leased it, and the lessees built farm-houses and 
steam-mills on the ** new ground.” They cultivated wheat 
and maize, and for many years harvested two crops 
Suddenly the lake took a notion to occupy its old bed 
again; and when the water had resumed its former level, 
fields and farms had vanished beneath the green flood; 
only here and there the top of a chimney indicated where 
a steam-mill had been. Magic tricks like this Neusiedl Lake 
has played more than once on trusting mortals. 

On either side of the peninsula on which stood the 
Nameless Qastle was a little cove. One of these the count 
had spoken of to Marie; the other separated the castle from 
the village of Fertdszcg. 

The manor, the habitation of the owner of the Fertdszeg 
estate, stood on the slope of a hill at the eastern end of the 
village, and fronted, as did the neighboring castle, on the 
lake. 
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Ill the second half of the month of August, in the year 
1806, one might have seen from the veranda of the manor, 
after the stm had gone down and the marvelous tints of the 
evening sky were reflected in the water, a small boat spe^ 
out from the cove on the farther side of the Nameless 
Castle, trailing after it a long silvery streak on the parti¬ 
colored surface of the lake. A solitary man sat in the boat. 

But what could not be seen from the veranda of the 
manor was that a girlish form swam a little in advance of 
the boat. 

Marie had proved an excellent scholar in the school of 
the hydriads. Already after the fourth lesson she could 
swim alone, and sped over the waves as lightly and grate¬ 
fully as a swan. 

She did not need Co wear a hat on these evening swim- 
mifig excursions; her long hair floated unbound after her 
on the waves. When the twilight shadows deepened, the 
yMrimmer would speed far ahead of the accompanying 
'canoe. She had lost all fear of the water. The waves 
sper^tJher friends—they knew each other well. When she 
wished to rest, she would turn her face to the sky, fold her 
arms across her breast, and lie on the waves as among 
Sj^elUng cushions like a child in a rocking cradle. And 
here she was allowed the full privileges of a child. She 
shouted; called to the startled wild geese; teased the night- 
swallows, and the bats skimming along the surface of the 
lake in quest of water-spiders. Here she even ventured to 
sing, and gave voice to charming melodies, which floated 
over the water like the sounds of an iEolian haip. 

Many hours were spent thus on the lake. The little 
maid never wearied of the water. The protecting element 
' restored to her nerves the strength which the stepmotherly 
earth had taken from them. A promenade of a hundred 
Jleps would tizpjrer so that she would have to stop and rest. 
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She had become unused to walking. But here in the 
water she moved about like a Naiad; her whole being was 
transformed: she lived! Then, when her guardian would 
call her, she would swim back to the canoe, clamber into 
it, and spread her long hair over his knees to dry while they 
rowed back to the shore. Poor little maid! She declared 
she had found happiness in the water. 


One evening, after the waning moon had risen, I^udwig's 
canoe, as usual, followed Marie, who was swimming a con¬ 
siderable distance ahead. Among the peculiarities of 
Neusiedl Lake are its numerous islets, the shores of which 
are thickly grown with rushes, and covered with broom and 
tall trees. Such an island lay not far from the shore in 
front of the Nameless Castle; it had frequently aroused 
Marie’s curiosity. 

The little maid was now permitted to swim as far out into 
the open world of waves as she desired, only now and 
again signaling her whereabouts through a clear-toned 
“Ho, ho!” 

During this time Ludwig reclined in his boat, and while 
the waves gently rocked him, he gazed dreamily into the 
depths of the starry sky, and listened to the mysterious 
voices of the night—the moaning, murmuring, echoing 
voices floating across the surface of the water. 

Suddenly a piercing scream mingled with the mysterious 
voices of the night. It was Marie’s voice. 

Frantic with terror, Ludwig seized his oars, and the canoe 
shot through the water in the direction of the scream. 

The trail of light left behind her by the swimmer was 
visible on the calm surface of the lake. Suddenly it made 
an abrupt turn, and began to form a gigantic V. Evidwitly 
the little maid was impelled by desperate terror to reach the 
protecting canoe. When she came abreast of it she ttttered|^ 
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a second cry, convulsively grasped the edge of the boat, and 
cast a ternhed glance backward. 

Marie!** cried the count, greatly alarmed, seizing the 
girdle about her waist and lifting her into the canoe. 
“ What has happened? Who is following you? ** 

The child trembled violently; her teeth chattered, and 
she gasped for breath, unable to speak; only her large 
eyes were still fixed with an expression of honor on the 
water. 

Ludwig looked searchingly around, but could see no* 
thing. And yet, after a few seconds, something rose before 
him. 

What was it? Man or beast? 

The head, the face, were head and face of a human be¬ 
ing—a man, perhaps. The cheeks and head were covered 
,with short reddish hair like the fur of an otter. The long, 
pointed ears stood upright. The mouth was closed so 
tightly that the lips were invisible. The nose was fiat The 
eyes, like those of a fish, were round and staring. There 
was no expression whatever in the features. 

The mysterious monster had risen quite close to the boat. 

Ludwig seized an oar with both hands to crush the 

monster's head; but the heavy blow fell on the water. 

ilie creature had vanished underneath the boat, and only 

the motion of the water on the other side indicated the 

» 

direction it had taken. Terror and rage had benumbed 
Ludwig's nerves. 

What was it? Who had sent this nameless monster after 
his carefully guarded treasure? Even the bottom of the 
lake concealed her enemies! He could think of nothing 
but intrigues and malignant persecutions. Rage boiled 
in bis veins. 

He enveloped the maid in her bath-mantle, and took up 
JMsoais. 
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1 will come back here to-morrow/’ he muttered to him¬ 
self, ” hunt up this creature, and shoot it—be it man or 
beast.” 

Marie murmured something which sounded like a re¬ 
monstrance. 

” I will shoot the creature! ” repeated Ludwig, savagely. 

The young girl withdrew trembling to the stem of the 
boat, and said nothing further; she even strove to suppress 
her nervous terror, like a child that has behaved naughtily. 

When the boat reached the shore, Ludwig bade Mane 
in a stem voice to make haste and change her bathing- 
dress, and became very impatient when she lingered longer 
than usual in the bath-house. Then he took her arm and 
walked rapidly with her to the castle. 

” Are you really going to shoot that creature? ” asked 
Marie, still trembling. 

” Yes.” 

” But suppose it is a human being? ” 

” Then I shall certainly shoot him.” 

” I will never, never again venture into the lake.” 

” I am certain of that! If you once become frightened 
in the water, you will always have a dread of it.” 

”My dear, beautiful lake!” sighed Marie, casting back¬ 
ward a sorrowful glance at the glittering expanse of water, 
at the paradise of her dreams, which the rising wihd was 
curling into wavelets. 

” Go at once to bed,” said Ludwig, when he had con¬ 
ducted his charge to the door of her room. '* Cover your¬ 
self up well, and if you feel chilly I will make you a cup 
of camomile tea.” 

All children have such a distaste for this herb tea that 
it was not to be wondered at if Marie declared she did not 
feel in the least chilly, and that she would go at once 
to bed. ‘ ’ 
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But she did not sleep well. She dreamed all night long 
of the water-monster. She saw it pursuing her. The staring 
fish-eyes rose before her in the darkness. Then she saw 
Ludwig with his gun searching for the monster—saw him 
shoot at it, but without effect. The hideous creature leaped 
merrily away. 

More than once she awoke from her restless slumber and 
called softly: 

“Ludwig, are you there?” 

But no one answered the question. Since her last birth¬ 
day Ludwig had not occupied the lounge in her room. 
Marie had discovered this. She had placed a rose-leaf 
on the silken coverlet every evening, and found it still 
there in the morning. If any one had slept on the lounge, 
the rose-leaf would have fallen to the floor. 

The following day Ludwig was more silent than usual. 
He did not speak once during their drive, and ate hardly 
anything at meals. 

One could easily see how impatiently he waited for 
evening, when he might go down to the lake and search 
for the monster—a sorry object for a fury such as his! An 
otter, most likely, or a beaver—mayhap an abortion of the 
Dead Sea, which had survived the ages since the days of 
Sodom! All the same, it was a living creature, and must 
become food for fishes. Marie, however, prayed so fervently 
that nothing might come of Ludwig's fury that Heaven 
heard the prayer. The weather changed suddenly in the 
afternoon. A cold west wind succeeded to the warm 
August sunshine; clouds of dust arose; then came a heavy 
downpour of rain. Ludwig was obliged to forego his in¬ 
tention to row about on the lake in die evening. He spent 
the entire evening in his room, leaving Marie to complain 
to her cats; but they were sleepy, and paid no attention to 
what she said. ' 

8 
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llie ]|ttle maid had no desire to go to bed; she was 
afraid s^c might dream again of horrible things. The heavy 
rain beat against the windows; thunder rumbled in the dis¬ 
tance. 

1 should not like to venture out of the house in such 
weather,” said Marie to her favorite cat, who was dozing 
on her knee. ”Ugh-h! just think of crossing the lonely 
court, or going through the dark woods! Ugh-hl how 
horrible it must be there nowl And then, to pass the 
graveyard at the end of the village! When the lightning 
dashes, the crosses lift their heads from the darkness 
^ugh-hl” 

The clock struck eleven; directly afterward there came 
a hesitating knock at her door. 

“Come in! You may come in!” she called joyfully. 
She thought it was Ludwig. 

The door opened slowly, only half-way, and the voice 
which began to speak was not Ludwig's; it was the 
groom. 

“Beg pardon, madame!” (thus he addressed the little 
maid). 

“Is it you, Henry? What do you want? You may 
come in. I am still up.” 

The groom entered, and closed the door behind him.' 
He was a tall, gray-haired man, with an honest face and 
enormously large hands. 

“ What is it, Henry? Did the count send you? ” 

“ No, madame; I only wish he were able.” 

“ Why? What is the matter with him? ” 

“ I don't know, indeed! I believe he is dying.” 

“ Who? Ludwig? ” 

“ Yes, madame; my master.” 

“ For God’s sake, tell me what you mean! ” 

“ He is lying on his bed, quite out of his mind. His face 
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u flushed, his eyes gleam like hot coals, aad he^ taflung 
wildly. I have never seen him in such a condition.” 

** Oh, heaven! what shall we do? ” 

” I don’t know, madame. When any of us gets sick the 
count knows what to do; but he does n’t seem able to cure 
himself now; the contents of the medicine-chest are scat¬ 
tered all over the floor.” 

" Is there no doctor in the village? ” 

” Yes, madame; the county physician.” 

” Then he must be sent for,” 

“ I thought of that, but I did not like to venture to do so.” 

”Why not?” 

” Because the count has declared that he will shoot me 
if 1 attempt to bring a stranger into his room or into 
madame's. He told me I must never admit within the 
castle gate a doctor, a preacher, or a woman; and 1 
should not think of disobeying him.” 

”But njw that he is so ill? and you say he may die? 
Merciful God! Ludwig die! It cannot—must not— 
happen!" 

” But how will madame hinder it? ” 

” If you will not venture to fetch the doctor, then I will 
go myself.” 

” Oh, madame! you must not even think of doing this! ” 

” I think of nothing else but that he is ill unto death. 1 
am going, and you are coming with me.” 

" Holy Father! The count will kill me if I do that.” 

” And if you don’t do it you will kill the count.” 

” That is true, too, madame.” 

’’Then don’t you do anything. / shall do what is 
necessary. I will put on my veil, and let no one see my 
face.” * 

** But in this storm? Just listen, madame, how it 
thunders.” 
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“ I am not afraid of thunder, you stupid Henry. Light 
a lantern, and arm yourself with a stout cudgel, while I am 
putting on my pattens. If Ludwig should get angry, I 
shall be on hand to pacify him. If only the dear Lord will 
spare his life! Oh, hasten, hasten, my gopd Henry!” 

” He will shoot me dead; I know it. But let him, in 
God’s name! I do it at your command, madame. If 
madame is really determined to go herself for the doctor, 
then we will take the carriage.” 

” No, indeed! Ludwig would hear the sound of wheels, 
and know what we were doing. Then he would jump out 
of bed, run into the court, and take a cold that would cer¬ 
tainly be his death. No; we must go on foot, as noiselessly 
as possible. It is not so very far to the village. Go now, 
and fetch the lantern.” 

Several minutes afterward, the gates of the Nameless 
Castle opened, and there came forth a veiled lady, who 
clung with one hand to the arm of a tall man, and carried 
a lantern in the other. Her companion held over her, to 
protect her from the pouring rain, a large red umbrella, and 
steadied his steps in the slippery mud with a stout walking- 
stick. The lady walked so rapidly that her companion with 
difficulty kept pace with her. 



CHAPTER IV 


Dr. Tromfszky had just returned from a visitm reper- 
turn in a criminal case, and had concluded that he 
would go to bed so soon as he had finished his supper. 
The rain fell in torrents on the roof, and rushed through 
the gutters with a roaring noise. 

*'Now just let any one send again for me this night!" 
he exclaimed, when his housekeeper came to remove the 
remnants of cheese from the supper-table. “ I would n't 
go—not if the primate himself got a fish-bone fast in his 
throat; no, not for a hundred .ducats. I swear it!" 

At that moment there came a knock at the street door, 
and a very peremptory one, too. 

"There! did n't I know some one would take it into 
his head to let the devil fetch him to-night? Go to the 
door, Zsuzsa, and tell them that I have a pain in my foot— 
that I have just applied a poultice, and can't walk." 

Frau Zsuzsa, with the kitchen lamp in*her hand, waddled 
into the corridor. After inquiring the second time through 
the door," Who is it? " and the one outside had answered: 
" It is T," she became convinced, from the musical feminine 
tone, that it was not the notorious robber, Satan Laezi, who 
was seeking admittance. # 

Then she opened the door a few inches, and said: 

" The Herr Doctor can’t go out any more to-night; he 
has gone to bed, and is poulticing his foot." 
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The door was open wide enough to admit a ddicate 
feminine hand, which pressed into the housekeeper's palm 
a little heap of money. By the light of the lamp Frau 
Zsuzsa recognized the shining silver coins, and the door 
was opened its full width. 

When she saw before her the veiled lady she became 
quite complaisant. Curiosity is a powerful lever. 

" I humbly beg your ladyship to enter.” 

"Please tell the doctor the lady from the Nameless 
Castle wishes to see him.” 

Frau Zsuzsa placed the lamp on the kitchen table, and 
left the visitors standing in the middle of the floor. 

“ Well, what were you talking about so long out yon¬ 
der?” demanded the doctor, when she burst into his 
study. 

" Make haste and put on your coat again; the veiled 
lady from the Nameless Castle is here.” 

What? Well, that is an event! ” exclaimed the doctor, 
huiriedly thrusting his arms into the sleeves of his coat. 
" Is the count with her? " 

" No; the groom accompanied her.” 

These magic words, " the veiled lady,” had more influ¬ 
ence on the doctor than any imaginable number of ducats. 

At last he was to behold the mythologikgl appearance- 
yes, and even hear her voice! 

" Show her ladyship into the guest-chamber, and take a 
lamp in there,” he ordered, following quickly, after he had 
adjusted his cravat in front of the looking-glass. 

Then she stood before him—the mysterious woman. 
Her face was veiled as usual. Behind her stood the groom, 
with whose appearance every child in the village was 
familiar. 

*! Herr Doctor,” stammered the young girl, so faintly that 
it was difficult to tell whether it was the voice of a diild, a 
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young or an old woman, ** I beg that you will come with 
me at once to the castle; the gentleman is vezy seriously 
ill.” 

” Certainly; I am delighted! —that is, I am not delighted 
to hear of the worshipful gentleman's illness, but glad that 
I am fortunate enough to be of service to him. I shall be 
ready in a few moments.” 

” Oh, pray make haste.” 

** The carriage will take us to the castle in five minutes, 
your ladyship.” 

” But we did not come in a carriage; we walked.” 

Only now the doctor noticed that the lady’s gown was 
thickly spattered with mud. 

“What? Came on foot in such weather—all the way 
from the Nameless Castle? and your ladyship has a car¬ 
riage and horses? ” 

" Cannot you come with us on foot, Herr Doctor? ” 

“ I should like very much to accompany your ladyship; 
but really, I have rheumatismus acuius in my foot, and were 
I to get wet I should certainly have an ischias'* 

Marie lifted her clasped hands in despair to her lips, but 
the beseeching expression on her face was hidden by the 
heavy veil. Could the doctor have seen the tearful eyes, 
the trembling lips! 

Seeing that her voiceless petition was in vain, Marie drew 
from her bosom a silken purse, and emptied the contents, 
gold, silver, and copper coins, on the table. 

“ Here,” she exclaimed proudly. “ I have much more 
money like this, and will reward you richly if you will come 
with me.” 

The doctor was amazed. There on the table lay more 
gold than the whole county could have mustered in these 
days of paper notes. Truly these people were not to be 
despised. 
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** If only it did not rain so heavily—** 

*' 1 will let you take my umbrella.*’ 

** Thanks, your ladyship; I have one of my own.*' 

“ Then let us start at once.** 

“ But my foot—it pains dreadfully.** 

** We can easily arrange that. Henry, here, is a very 
strong man; he will take you on his shoulders, and bring 
you back from the castle in the carriage.** 

There were no further objections to be offered when 
Henry, with great willingness, placed his broad shoulders at 
the doctor’s service. 

The doctor hastily thrust what was necessary into a 
bag, locked the money Marie had given him in a drawer, 
bade Frau Zuzsa remain awake until he returned, and 
clambered on Henry’s back. In one hand he held his 
umbrella, in the other the lantern; and thus the little com¬ 
pany took their way to the castle—the "double man** in 
advance, the little maid following with her umbrella. 

The doctor had sufficient cause to be excited. What 
usurious gossip-interest might be collected from such a 
capitoll Dr. Tromfszky already had an enviable repu¬ 
tation in the county, but what would it become when 
it became known that he was physician in ordinary to the 
Nameless Castle? 

The rain was not falling so heavily when they arrived at' 
the castle. 

Marie and Henry at once conducted the doctor to Lud¬ 
wig’s chamber. Henry first thrust his head cautiously 
through the partly open door, then whispered that his master 
was still tossing deliriously about on the bed; whereupon 
the doctor summoned courage to enter the room. His first 
act was to snuff the candle, the wick having become so 
charred it scarcely gave any light. He could now examine 
the invalid’s face, which was covered with a burning flush. 
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His eyes rolled wildly. He had not removed his clothes, 
but had tom them away from his breast. 

*'H*m! h’ml *’ muttered the doctor,searching in his bag for 
his bloodletting instruments. Then he apj>roached the bed, 
and laid his fingers on the invalid’s pulse. 

At the touch of his cold hand the patient suddenly sat 
upright and uttered a cry of terror: 

" Who are you? ” 

" 1 am the doctor—the county physician—Dr. Tromfszky. 
Pray, Herr Count, let me see your tongue.” 

Instead of his tongue, the count exhibited a powerful fist. 

” What do you want here? Who brought you here?” 
he demanded. 

” Pray, pray be calm, Herr Count,” soothingly responded 
the doctor, who was inclined to look upon this aggressive 
exhibition as a result of the fever. ” Allow me to examine 
your pulse. We have here a slight paroxysm that requires 
medical Come, let me feel your pulse; one, two—” 

The count snatched his wrist from the doctor’s grasp, and 
cried angrily: 

” But I don't need a doctor, or any medicine. There is 
nothing at all the matter with me. 1 don’t want anything 
L'om you, but to know who brought you here.” 

** Beg pardon,” retorted the offended doctor. ” I was 
summoned, and came through this dreadful storm. I was 
told that the Herr Count was seriously ill.” 

” Who said so? Henry? ” demanded the count, rising 
on one knee. 

Henry did not venture to move or speak. 

” Did you fetch this doctor, Henry? ” again demanded 
the invalid, with expanded nostrils, panting with fuiy. 

The doctor,.fancying that it would be well to tell the 
tmth, now interposed politely: 

” Allow me, Herr Count! Herr Henry did not come 
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alone to fetch me, but he came with the gracious countess; 
and on foot, too, in this weather.*' 

• **What? Marie?*’ gasped the invalid; and at that mo¬ 
ment his face looked as if he had become suddenly insane. 
An involuntary epileptic convulsion shook his limbs. He 
fell from the bed, but sprang at the same instant to his 
feet again, flung himself like an angry lion upon Henry, 
caught him by the throat, and cried with the voice of a 
demon: 

“Wretch! Betrayer! What have you dared to do? I 
will kill you!’’ 

The doctor required nothing further. He did not stop 
to see the friendly promise fulfilled, but, leaving his lances, 
elixirs, and plasters behind him, he flew down the staircase, 
four steps at a time, and into the pouring rain, totally for¬ 
getting the ischias which threatened his leg. Nor did he 
once think of a carriage, or of a human dromedary,—not 
even of a lantern, or an umbrella,—as he galloped down 
the dark road through the thickest of the mud. 

When the count seized Henry by the throat and began 
to shake him, as a lion does the captured buffalo, Marie 
stepped suddenly to his side, and in a clear, commanding 
tone cried: 

“Louis!” 

At this word he released Henry, fell on his knees at 
Marie’s feet, clasped both arms around her, and, sobbing 
convulsively, pressed kiss after kiss on the little maid’s wet 
and muddy gown. 

“Why—why did you do this for me?” he exclaimed, in 
a choking voice. 

The doctor’s visit had, after all, benefited the invalid. 
Hie spontaneous reaction which followed violent fit of 
passion caused a sudden turn in his illness, the salutary 
crisis came of its own accord during the outburst o| rage, 
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whidi threw him into a profuse perspiration. The brain 
gradually returned to its normal condition. 

" You will get well again, will you not? ” stammered the* 
little maid shyly, laying her hand on the invalid’s brow. 

** If you really want me to get well,” returned Ludwig, 
•** then you must comply with my request. Go to your room, 
take off these wet clothes, and go to bed. And you must 
promise never again to go on another errand like the one 
you performed thisevening. I hope you may sleep soundly.” 

** I wiJJ do whatever you wish, Ludwig—anything to 
prevent your getting angry again.” 

The little maid returned to her room, took off her wet 
clothes, and lay down on the bed; but she could not sleep. 
Every hour she rose, threw on her wrapper, thrust her 
feet into her slippers, and stole to the door of Ludwig’s 
room to whisper: How is he now, Henry? ” 

** He is sleeping quietly,” Henry would answer encou¬ 
ragingly. The faithful fellow had forgotten his master’s 
anger, and was watching over him as tenderly as a mother 
over her child. 

“He did not hurt you very much, did he, Henry?” 

“ No; it did not hurt, and I deserved what I got.” 

The little maid pressed the old servant’s hand, whereupon 
he sank to his knees at her feet, and, kissing her pretty 
fingers, whispered: 

- “ This fully repays me.” * 

The next morning Ludwig was entirely recovered. He 
rose, and, as was his wont, drank six tumblerfuls of water— 
his u^l breakfast. 

Of the events of the past night he spoke not one word. 

* At ten o’clqi^k the occupants of the Nameless Castle 
were to^be||een out driving as usual—the white-haired 
groom|_ the stem-visaged gentleman, and the veiled lady. 
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That same morning Dr. Tromfszky received from the 
castle a packet containing his medical belongings, and an 
envelop in which he found a hundred-guilder bank-note, 
but not a single written word. 

Meanwhile the days passed with their usual monotony 
for the occupants of the Nameless Castle, and September, 
with its delightfully warm weather drew on apace. In 
Hungary the long autumn makes ample amends for the 
brief spring-like the frugal mother who stores away in 
May gifts with which to surprise her children later in the 
season. 

Down at the lake, a merry crowd of naked children dis¬ 
ported in the water; their shouts and laughter could be 
heard at the castle. Ludwig fully understood the deep 
melancholy which had settled on Marie’s countenance. 
Her sole amusement, her greatest happiness, had been 
taken from her. Other high-born maidens had so many 
ways of enjoying themselves; she had none. No train of 
admirers paid court to her. No strains of merry dance- 
music entranced her ear. Celebrated actors came and went; 
she did not delight in their performances—she had never 
even seen a thea^ri She had no girl friends with whom to 
exchange confidences—with whom to make merry over the 
silly batterers who paid court to them; no acquaintances 
whose envy she could arouse by the magnificence of her 
toilets—one of the greatest pleasures in life! 

She had no other flatterers but her cats; no other con¬ 
fidantes but her cats; no other actors but her cats. The 
world of waves had been her sole enjoyment. The water 
had been her theater, balls, concert—the great world. It 
was her freedom. The land was a prison. * * 

Again it was the full of the moon, and quite n^arm^/^hic 
tulip-formed blossoW of the luxuriant water-fiEies Weil in 
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bloom along the lake shore. Ludwig’s heart ached with 
pity for the little maid when he saw how sorrowfully ^e 
gazed from her window on the glittering lake. 

“ Come, Marie,” he said, ” fetch your bathing>dress, and 
let us try the lake again. I will stay close by you, and 
take good care that nothing frightens you. We will not 
go out of the cove.” 

How delighted the child was to hear these words! She 
danced and skipped for joy; she called him her dear Lud¬ 
wig. 'Picn she hunted up the discarded Melusine cos¬ 
tume, hnd hastened with such speed toward the shore that 
Ludwig was obliged to run to keep up with her. But the 
nearer she approached to the bath-house, the less quickly 
she walked; and when she stood in the doorway she said: 

“Oh, how my heart beats!” 

When Ludwig appeared with the canoe from behind the 
willows, the charming Naiad stepped from the bath-house. 
The rippling, waves bore the moonlight to her feet, where 
she stood on the narrow platform which projected into the 
lake. She knelt and, bending forward, kissed the water; it 
was her beloved 1 After a moment’s hesitation she dropped 
gently from the platform, as she had been wont to do; but 
when she felt the waves about her shoulders, she uttered a 
cry of terror, and grasped the edge of the canoe with ^bth 
bands. 

’’Lift me out, Ludwig! I cannot bear it; lam afraid!” 

With a sorrowful heart the little maid took leave of her 
favorite element The hot tears gushed from her eyes, and 
fell into the water; it was as if she were bidding an eternal 
farewell to her beloved. From that hour the child became 


a Mlent^d 0ioughtful woman. 

ft 

foUow^ the stormy days of autumn, the long 
eve&^ tlm weeks and months when nothing 'Could be 
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done but stay in doors and amuse one's self with books— 
\ Pante, Shakspere, Hoi^ace. To these were occasionally 
added learned folios sent from Stuttgart to Count Ludwig, 
who seemed to £od his greatest enjoyment in perusing 
works on philosophy and science. Meanwhile the com- 
mvmication by letter between the count and 4he erudite 
shepherd of souls in the village was r^ontinued. 

One day Herr Mercatoris sent to the castle a brochure 
on which he had proudly written, “ With the compliments 
of the author.’' The booklet was written in Latin, and was 
an account of the natural wonder which is, to this day, 
reckoned among the numerous memorable peculiarities of 
Lake Neusiedl,—a human being that lived in the water 
and ate live fishes. 

A little boy who had lost both parents, and had no one 
to care for him, had strayed into the morass of the Hansag, 
and, living there among the wild animals, had become a 
wild animal himself, an inhabitant of the water like the 
otters, a dumb creature from whose lips issued no human 
sound. 

The decade of years he had existed in the water had 
changed his skin to a thick hide covered with a heavy 
growth of hair. The phenomenon would doubtless be 
accepted by many as a convincing proof that the human 
being was really evolved from the wild animal. 

Accompanying the description was an engraved portrait 
of the natural wonder. 

The new owner of Fertdszeg, Baroness Katharina Lands- 
knechtsschild, had been told that a strange creature was 
frightening the village children who bathed in the lake. 
She had given orders to some fishermen to cat|)lvthe mofi- 
ster, which they had been fortunate enough to do while 
fishing for sturgeon. The boy-fish had been taken to the 
manor, where he had been properly clothed, and placed in 
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the care of a servant whose task it waa to teach the poor 
lad to speak, and walk Upright instead of on all fours, os had 
been his habit. Success had so far attended the efforts to 
tame the wild boy that he would eat bread and keep on 
his clothes. He had also learned to say “ Ham-ham'' when 
he wanted something to eat; and he had been taught to 
tom the spit in the kitchen. The kind-hearted baroness was 
sparing no pains to restore the lad to his original condition. 
No one was allowed to strike or abuse him in any way. 

This brochure had a twofold effect upon the count. 
He became convinced that the monster which had fright¬ 
ened Marie was not an assassin hired by her enemies, not 
an expert diver, but a natural abnormity that had acted 
innocently when he pursued the swimming maid. Second, 
the count could not help but reproach himself when he 
remembered that would have destroyed the irrespon¬ 
sible creature whom his neighbor was ende&\oring to 
transform again into a human being. 

How much nobler was this woman’s heart than his own I 
His fair neighbor began to interest him. 

He took the pamphlet to Marie, who shuddered when 
her eyes fell on the engraving. 

** The creature is really a harmless human being, Marie, 
and I am sorry we became so excited over it. Our neigh¬ 
bor, the lovely baroness, is trying to restore the poor lad to 
his original condition. Next summer you will not need to 
be afraid to venture into the lake again.” 

The little maid gazed thoughtfully into Ludwig's eyes for 
several moments; evidently she was pondering over some¬ 
thing. 

There Ittid risen in her mind a suspicion that Ludwig 
himself had written the pamphlet, and had had the mon¬ 
ster's portrait engraved, in order to quiet her fears and 
rescoie her confidence jn waters 
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** Will you talce me sometime to visit the baroness?” she 
asked suddenly. 

And why? ” inquired Ludwig, in turn, rising from his 
seat. 

That I, too, may see the wonderful improvement in the 
monster.” 

“ No,” he returned shortly, and taking up the pamphlet, 
he quitted the room. “ Nol ** 

“But why ^No»?” 



PART IV 
SATAN LACZI 
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CHAPTER I 


Count Vavel (thus he was addressed on his letters) 
had arranged an observatory in the tower of the Nameless 
Castle. Here was his telescope, by the aid of which he 
viewed the heavens by night, and by day observed the 
doings of his fellow-men. He noticed everything that went 
on about him. He peered into the neighboring farm-yards 
and cottages, was a spectator of the community’s disputes 
as well as its diversions. Of late, the chief object of his 
telescopic observations during the day were the doings at 
the neighboring manor. He was the Lion-head" and 
the Council of Ten ” in one person. The question was, 
whether the new mistress of the manor, the unmarried 
baroness, should "cross the Bridge of Sighs" ? His tele¬ 
scope told him that this woman was young and very fair; 
and it told him also that she lived a very secluded life. 
She never went beyond the village, nor did she receive 
any visitors. 

In the neighborhood of Neusiedl Lake one village waf^ 
jomed to another, and these were populated by pleasure- 
loving and sociable families of distinction. It was there¬ 
fore a difficult matter for the well-bom man or woman who 
took up a residence in the neighborhood to avoid the jovial 
sociability which reigned in those aristocratic circles. 

Count yavel hims df had been overwhelmed with hos¬ 
pitable attentions the first year of his occupancy of the 
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Nameless Castle; but his refusals to accept the numerous 
invitations had been so decided that they were not repeited. 

He frequently saw through his telescope the same four- 
horse equipages which had once stopped in front of his own 
gates drive into the court at the manor; and he recognized 
in the occupants the same jovial blades, the eligible young 
nobles, who had honored him with their visits. He noticed, 
too, that none of the visitors spent a night at the manor. 
Very often the baroness did not leave her room when a 
caller came; it may have been that she had refused to re¬ 
ceive him on the plea of illness. During the winter Count 
Vavel frequently saw his fair neighbor skating on the frozen 
coye, while a servant propelled her companion over the ice 
in a chair-sledge. 

On these occasions the count would admire the baroness's 
graceful figure, her intrepid movements, and her beautiful 
face, whicli was flushed with the exercise and by the cutting 
wind. 

But what pleased him most of all was that the baroness 
never once during her skating exercises cast an inquiring 
glance toward the windows of the Nameless Castle—not 
even when she came quite close to it. 

On [Christmas eve she, like Count Vavel, arranged a 
Christmas tree for the village children. The little ones 
hastened from the manor to the castle, and repeated won¬ 
derful tales of the gifts they had received from the baroness's 
own hands. 

Every Sunday the count saw the lady from the manor take 
her way to church, on foot if the roads were good; and on 
her homeward way he could see her distribute alms among 
the beggars who were ranged along either side of the road. 
This the count did not approve. He, too, gave plenteous^ 
to the poor, but through the village pastor, and only to 
those needy ones who were too modest to beg openly. 
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The street beggars he repulsed with great harshness—with 
one'bxception. This was a one-legged man, who had lost 
his limb at Marengo, and who stationed himself regularly 
beside the cross at the end of the village. Here he would 
stand, leaning on his crutches, and the count, in driving past, 
would always drop a coin into the maimed warrior's hat. 

One day when the carriage drew near the cross, Count 
Vavel saw the old soldier, as usual, but without his crutches. 
Instead, he leaned on a walking-stick, and stood on two 
legs. 

The count stopped the carriage, and asked: ''Are 
not you the one-legged soldier? " 

" 1 am, your lordship,” replied the man; ” but that angel, 
the baroness, has had a wooden leg made for me,—I could 
dance with it if I wished, — so I don't need to beg any more, 
for I can cut wood now, and thus earn my living. May 
God bless her who has done this for mel ” 

The count was dissatisfied with himself. This woman 
understood everything better than he did. He felt that she 
was his rival, and from this feeling sprang the desire to 
compete with her. 

An opportunity very soon offered. One day the count 
received from the reverend Herr Mercatoris a gracefully 
worded appeal for charity. The new owner of Fertdszeg 
had interested herself in the fate of the destitute children 
whose fathers had gone to the war, and, in>order to render 
their condition more comfortable, had undertaken to found 
a home for them. She had already given the necessary 
buildings, and had furnished them. She now applied to 
the sympathies of the well-to-do residents of the county for 
assistance to educate the children. In addition to food 
and idielter, they required teachers. Such sums as were 
necessary for this purpose must be raised by a general 
subscription from the charitably inclined. 
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The count promptly responded to this request. He sent 
the pastor fifty louis d’or. But in the letter which accdtas- 
panied the gift he stipulated that the boy whose mother 
was in prison should not be removed from Frau Schmidt*8 
care to the children’s asylum. 

It was quite in the order of things that the baroness 
should acknowledge the munificent gift by a letter of 
thanks. 

This missive was beautifully written. The orthography 
was singularly faultless. The e3q)ressions were gracefully 
worded and artless; nothing of flattery or sentimentality 
—merely courteous gratefulness. The letter concluded 
thu»; 

” You will pardon me, I trust, if I add that the stipula¬ 
tion which you append to your generous gift surprises me; 
for it means either that you disapprove the principle of my 
undertaking, or you do not wish to transfer to another the 
burden you have taken upon yourself. If the latter be the 
reason, I am perfectly willing to agree to the stipulation; if 
it be the former, then I should like very much to hear your 
objection, in order that I may justify my action.” 

This was a challenge that could not be ignored. The 
‘ount, of course, would have to convince his fair neighbor 
diat he was in perfect sympathy with the principle of her 
philanthropic project, and he wrote accordingly; but he 
added that he disapproved the prison-like system of chil¬ 
dren’s asylums, the convict-like regulations of such insti¬ 
tutions. He thought the little ones would be better cared 
for, and much happier, were they placed in private homes, 
to grow up as useful men and women amid scenes and in 
the sphere of hfe to which they belonged. 

The count’s polemic reply was not without effect. The 
baroness, who had her own views on the matter, was quite 
as ready to take the field, with as many theoretic and em- 
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piric data and recognized authcmties as had been her 
opfonent. The count one day would despatch a letter to 
the manor, and Baroness Katharina would send her reply 
the next—each determined not to remain the other’s 
debtor. The count's epistles were dictated to Marie; he 
added only the letter V to the signature. 

This battle on paper was not without practical results. 
The baroness paid daily visits to her ” Children’s Home ”; 
and on mild spring days the count very often saw her 
sitting on the open veranda, with her companion and one 
or two maid'Servants, sewing at children’s garments until 
late in the evening. The count, on his part, sent every day 
for his little prot^g^, and spent several hours patiently teach« 
ing the lad, in order that he might compete favorably with 
the baroness’s charges. The task was by no means an easy 
one, as the lad possessed a very dull brain. This was, it 
must be confe.ssed, an excellent thing for the orphans. If 
the mother!" care which the baroness lavished on her 
charges were to be given to all destitute orphans in chil¬ 
dren’s asylums, then the convict system ” certainly was a 
perfect one; while, on the other hand, if a preceptor like 
Count Vavel took it upon himself to instruct a forsaken lad, 
then one might certainly expect a genius to evolve from the 
little dullard growing up in a peasant’s cottage. 

Ultimately, however, the victory fell to the lady. It 
happened as follows: 

One day the count was again the recipient of a letter 
from his neighbor at the manor (they had not yet ex> 
changed verbal communication). 

The letter ran thus: 

'’Herr Count: I dare say you know that the father 
of your little prot^g£ is no other than the notorious robber, 
Satan Liaczi, whom it is impossible to capture. The 
mother of the lad was arrested on suspicion. She lived in 
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the village under her own honest family name—Satan 
Laczi being only a thiefs appellation. As nothing could 
be proved against her, the woman has been set at liberty, 
and has returned to the village. Here she found every 
door closed against her—for who would care to shelter the 
wife of a robber? At last the poor woman came to me, 
and begged me to give her work. My servants are greatly 
excited because I have taken her into my employ; but I 
am convinced that the woman is innocent and honest. 
Were I to cast her adrift, she might become what she has 
been accused of being—the accomplice of thieves. I know 
she will conduct herself properly with me. 1 tell you all 
this because, if you approve what 1 have done, you will 
permit the lad you have taken under your protection to. 
come to the manor, where he would be with his mother. 
If, however, you condemn my action, you will refuse to 
grant my request, and generously continue to care for the 
lad in your own way. The decision I leave to you.” 

Count Vavel was forced to capitulate. The baroness’s 
action—taking into her household the woman who had been 
repulsed by all the world—was so praiseworthy, so sublime, 
that nothing could approach it. That same day he sent 
the lad with Frau Schmidt to the manor, and herewith the 
correspondence between himself and the baroness ceased. 
There was no further subject for argument. 

And yet, Count Vavel could not help but think of this 
woman. Who was she? 

He had sought to learn from his foreign correspondents 
something concerning the Baroness Katharina, but could 
gain no information save that which we have already heard 
from the county physician: disappointed love and shame 
at her rejection had driven the youthful baroness to this 
secluded neighborhood. 

This reason, however, did not altogether satisfy Count 
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VayeL Women, especially young women, rarely quit the 
pleasures of the gay world because of one single disappoint¬ 
ment. 

And for Count Vavel mistrust was a duty; for the reader 
must, ere this, have suspected that the count and the 
mysterious man of the Rue Mouffetard were identical, and 
that Marie was none other than the child he had rescued 
from her enemies. Here in this land, where order pre¬ 
vailed, but where there were no police, he was guarding 
the treasure intrusted to his care, and he would continue 
to guard her until relieved of the duty. 

But when would the relief come? 

One year after another passed, and the hour he dreamed 
of seemed still further away. When he had accepted the 
responsible mission he had said to himself: a year 

we Shall gain our object, and 1 shall be released.” 

But hope had deceived him and as the years passed 
onward, be began to realize how vast, how enormous, was 
the task he had undertaken. It was within the possibilities 
that he, a young man in the flower of his youth, should be 
able to bury himself in an unknown corner of the world, 
to give up all his friends, to renounce everything that made 
life worth living, but that he should bury with himself in 
his silk-lined tomb a young girl to whom he had become 
everything, who yet might not even dream of becoming 
anything to him—that was beyond human might. 

More and more he realized that his old friend’s prophetic 
words were approaching fulfilment: ” The child will grow 

to be a lovely woman. Already she is fond of you; she 
will love you then. Then what? ” 

" 1 shall look upon myself as the inhabitant of a differ¬ 
ent planet,” he had replied; and he had kept his promise. 

But the little maid had not promised anything; and if, 
perchance, she guessed the weighty secret of her destiny. 
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whence could she have taken the strength of mind to battle 
against what threatened to drive even the strong man to 
madness? 

Ludwig was thirty>one years old, the fourth year in this 
house of voluntary madmen. With extreme solicitude he 
saw the child grow to womanhood, blessed with all the 
magic charms of her sex. Gladly would he have kept her 
a child had it been in his power. He treated her as a 
child—gave her dolls and the toys of a child; but this 
could not go on forever. Deeply concerned, Ludwig ob¬ 
served that Marie's countenance became more and more 
melancholy, and that now it rarely expressed childlike 
naivete. A dreamy melancholy had settled upon it. And 
of what did she dream? Why was she so sad? Why did 
she start? Why did the blood rush to her cheeks when 
he came suddenly into her presence? 



CHAPTER II 

Count Vavsl had made his fair neighbor at the manor 
the object of study. He had ample time for the task; he 
had nothing else to do. And, as he was debarred from 
making direct inquiries concerning her, or from hearing the 
current gossip of the neighborhood, he learned only that 
about her which his telescope revealed; and from this, with 
the aid of his imagination, he formed a conclusion--and an 
erroneous one, very probably. 

His neighbor lived in strict seclusion, and was a man. 
hater. But, for all that, she was neither a nun nor an 
Amazon. She was a true woman, neither inconsolably 
melancholy nor wantonly merry. She proved herself an 
excellent housewife. She rose betimes mornings, sent her 
workmen about their various tasks, saw that everything 
was properly attended to. Very often she rode on horseback, 
or drove in a light wagon, to look about her estate. She 
had arranged an extensive dairy, and,paid daily visits to 
her stables. She did not seem aware that an attentive ob- 
server constantly watched her with his telescope from the 
tower of the Nameless Castle. So, at least, it might be as¬ 
sumed ; for the lady very often assisted in the labor of the 
garden, when, in transplanting tulip bulbs, she would so 
sml her pretty white hands to the wrists with black mold 
that it would be quite distressing to see them. Certainly 
this was sufficient proof that her labor was without design. 
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And} what was more to the purpose, she acted as if per¬ 
fectly unaware of the fact that a lady lived in the Nameless 
Castle who possibly might be the wife of her tenant. Com¬ 
mon courtesy and the conventional usages of society de¬ 
manded that the lady who took up a residence anywhere 
rhould call on the ladies of the neighborhood—if only,to 
leave a card with the servant at the door. The baroness 
had omitted this ceremony, which proved that she either 
did not know of Marie’s hiding-place, or that she possessed 
enough delicacy of feeling to understand that it would be 
inconvenient to the one concerned were she to take any 
notice of the circumstance. Either reason was satisfactory 
to Count Vavel. 

But a woman without curiosity I 

Meanwhile the count had learned something about her 
which might be of some use to Marie. 

He had received, during the winter, a letter from the 
young law student with whom he had become acquainted 
on the occasion of the vice-palatine’s unpleasant visit to the 
castle. The young man wrote to say that he had passed 
his examination, and that when he should receive the 
necessary authority from the count he would be ready to 
proceed to the business they had talked about. 

The count replied that a renewal of his lease was not 
necessary. The new owner of the castle having neglected 
to serve a notice to quit within the proper time, the old 
contracts were still valid. Therefore, it was only necessary 
to secure the naturalization documents, and to purchase a 
plot of ground on the shore of the lake. The young lawyer 
arranged these matters satisfactorily, and the count had 
nothing further to do than to appoint an absenimm ablegatus 
to the Diet, and to take possession of his new purchase, 
which lay adjacent to the Nameless Castle. 

The count at once had the plot of ground inclosed with 
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a high fence of stout planks, engaged a gardener, and had 
it transformed into a beautiful flower-garden. 

Then, when the first spring blossoms began to open, he 
said to Marie, one balmy, sunshiny afternoon: ** Come, we 
will take a promenade.” 

J^e conducted the veiled maiden through the park, 
along the freshly graveled path to the inclosed plot of 
ground. 

“Here is your garden,” he said, opening the gate. 
“ Now you, too, own a plot of ground.” 

Count Vavel had expected to see the little maid clap her 
hands with delight, and hasten to pluck the flowers for a 
nosegay. 

Instead, however, she clung to his arm and sighed 
heavily. 

“Why do you sigh, Marie? Are you not pleased with 
your garden? ” 

“ Yes; I think it beautiful.” 

“ Then why do you sigh? ” 

“ Because I cannot thank you as I wish.” 

“ But you have already thanked me.” 

“ That was only with words. Tell me, can any one see 
us here? ” 

“ No one; we are alone.” 

At these words the little maid tore the veil from her face, 
and for the first time in many years God's free sunligh>. 
illumined her lovely features. What those features ex 
pressed, what those eyes flashed through their tears, that 
was her gratitude. 

When she had illumined the heart of her guardian with 
this expressive glance, she was about to draw the veil over 
her face again; but Ludwig hud a gently restraining hand 
on hers, and said: “ Leave your face uncovered, Marie; 
no one can see it here; and every day for one hour you 
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may walk thus here, without fear of being seen, for I shsU 
send the gardener elsewhere during that time.” 

When they were leaving the garden, Marie plucked two 
forget-me-nots, and gave one of them to Ludwig. From 
that day she had one more pleasure: the garden, a free sight 
of the sky, the warmth of the sunlight—enjoyments hitherto 
denied her; but, all the same, the childlike cheerfulness 
faded more and more from her countenance. 

Ludwig, who was distressed to see this continued melan¬ 
choly in the child's face, searched among his pedagogic 
remedies for a cure for such moods. A sixteen-year-old 
girl might begin the study of history. At this age she 
would already become interested in descriptions of national 
customs, in archaeological study, in travels. He therefore 
collected for Marie's edification quite a library, and became 
a zealous expounder of the various works. 

In a short time, however, he became aware that his 
pupil was not so studious as she had been formerly. She 
paid little heed to his learned discourses, and even neg¬ 
lected to learn her lessons. For this he was frequently 
obliged to reprove her. This was a sort of refrigerating 
process. For an instructor to scold a youthful pupil is the 
best proof that he is a being from a different planetl 
One day the tutor was delineating with great eloquence 
to his scholar—-who, he imagined, was listening with special 
interest—the glorious deeds of heroism performed by St 
Louis, and was tracing on the map the heroic king's 
memorable crusade. The scholar, however, was writing 
something on a sheet of paper which lay on the table in 
front of her. 

What are you writing, Marie? ” 

The little maid handed him the sheet of paper* On it 
were the words: 

"Dear Ludwig, love me^** 
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<^Map and book dropped from the count's hands. The 
little maid’s frank, sincere gaze met his own. She was not 
ashamed of what she had written, or that she had let him 
read it. She thought it quite in the order of things. 

" And don’t I love you? ” exclaimed Ludwig, with sud- 
^ei| sharpness. Don’t I love you as the fakir loves his 
Bi&hma—as the Carthusian loves his Virgin Mary? Don’t 
I love you quite as dearly? ” 

“Then don’t love me—quite so dearly,” responded 
Marie, rising and going to her own room, where she began 
to play with her cats. From that hour she would not 
leam anything more from Ludwig. 

The young man, however, placed the slip of paper con* 
taining the words, “ Dear Ludwig, love me,” among his 
relics. 

Since the new mistress’s advent in the neighboring manor 
Count VavCi had spent more time than usual in his obser¬ 
vatory. At first suspicion had been his motive. Now, 
however, there was a certain fascination in bringing near to 
him with his telescope the woman with whom he had ex¬ 
changed only written communication. If he was so eager 
to behold her, why did he not go to the manor? Why did 
he look at her only through his telescope? She would cer¬ 
tainly receive his visits; and what then ? 

This “ what then? ” was the fetter which'bound him hand 
and foot, was the lock upon his lips. He must make no 
imquaintances. Results might follow; and what then? 

The entombed man must not quit his grave. He might 
only seat himself at the window of his tomb, and thence 
look out on the beautiful, forbidden world. 

What a stately appearance the lady makes as ^e strolls 
in her long white gown across die green sward over yon¬ 
der! Her long golden hair falls in glittering masses from 
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beneath her wide-rimmed straw hat. Now she stops; she 
seems to be looking for some one. Now her lips open; 
she is calling some one. Her form is quite near, but her 
voice stops over yonder, a thousand paces distant. The 
person she calls does not appear in the field of vision. Now 
she calls louder, and the listening ear hears the i^rds, 
'‘Dear Ludwig! ” 

He starts. These words have not come from the 
phantom of the object-glass, but from a living being that 
stands by his side—Marie. 

The count sprang to his feet, surprised and embarrassed, 
unable to say a word. Marie, however, did not wait for 
him to speak, but said with eager inquisitiveness: 

“ What are you looking at through that great pipe? ’* 

Before Ludwig could turn the glass in another direction, 
the little maid had taken his seat, and was gazing, with a 
wilful smile on her lips, through the ** great pipe.” 

The smile gradually faded from her lips as she viewed 
the world revealed by the telescope—the beauitful woman 
over yonder amid her flowers, her form encircled by the 
nimbus of rainbow hues. 

When she withdrew her eye from the glass, her face be¬ 
trayed the new emotion which had taken possession of her. 
The lengthened features, the half-opened lips, the con¬ 
tracted brows, the half-closed eyes, all these betrayed— 
Ludwig was perfectly familiar with the expression- 
jealousy. 

Marie had discovered that there was an enchantingly 
beautiful woman upon whose phenomenal charms her Lud¬ 
wig came up here to feast his eyes. The faithless one! 

Ludwig was going to speak, but Marie laid her hand 
against his lips, and turned again to the telescope. The 
**green-eyed monster” wanted to see some morel 

Suddenly her face brightened; a joyful smile wreathed 
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her hps. She seized Ludwig's htfnd, and exclaimedi in a 
voice that sounded like a sigh of relief: 

“What you told me was true, after alll You did not 
want to deceive me.” 

“ What do you see? ” asked Ludwig. 

see the water-monster that frightened me. I believed 
that you invented a fable and had it printed in that book in 
order to deceive me. And now I see the creature over 
yonder with the beautiful lady. She called to him, and he 
came walking on his hands and feet. Now he is standing 
upright. How ridiculous the poor thing looks in his red 
clothes! He does n't want to keep on his hat, and persists 
in wanting to walk on all fours like a poodle. Dear 
heaves I what a kind lady she must be to have so much 
patience with him!” 

Then she rose suddenly from the telescope, flung her 
arms around Ludwig's neck, and began to sob. Her warm 
tears moistened the young man's face; but they were not 
tears of grief. 

Very soon she ceased sobbing, and smiled through her 
tears. 

“ I am so thankful I came up here! You will let me come 
again, won't you, Ludwig? I will come only when you 
ask me. And to-morrow we will resume our swimming 
excursions. You will come with me in the canoe, won’t 
you?” 

Ludwig assented, and the child skipped, humming cheer¬ 
ily, down the tower stairs; and the whole day long the old 
castle echoed with her merry singing. 
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CHAPTER III 

And why should not Bareness Landsknechtsschild take 
observations with a telescope, as well as her neighbor at the 
Nameless Castle? 

She could very easily do so unnoticed. From the out¬ 
side of a house, when it is light, one cannot see what is 
going on in a dark room. 

This question Count Vavel was given an opportunity to 
decide. 

The astronomical calendar had announced a total eclipse 
of the moon on a certain night in July. The moon would 
enter the shadow at ten o’clock, and reach full obscuration 
toward midnight. 

Ludwig had persuaded Marie to observe the phenomenon 
with him; and the young girl was astonished beyond mea- 
sure when she beheld for the first time the full moon through 
the telescope. 

Ludwig explained to her that the large, brilliant circles 
were extinct craters; the dark blotches, seas. At that time 
scientists still accepted the theory of oceans on the moon. 
What interested Marie most of all, however, was the ques¬ 
tion, “Were tliere people on the moon?” Ludwig 
promised to procure for her the fanciful descriptions of a 
supposed journey made to the moon by some naturalists in 
the preceding century. Innocent enough reading for a gixl 
of sixteen! 
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"1 wonder what the people are like who live on the 
moon? ’* 

And Ludwig’s mental reply was: *' One of them stands 
here by your side! ” 

After a while Marie wearied of the heavenly phenomena, 
and when the hour came at which she usually went to bed 
she was overcome by sleep. 

In vain Ludwig sought to keep her awake by telling her 
about'the Imbrian Ocean, and relating the wonders of 
Mount Aristarchus. Marie could not keep from nodding, 
and several times she caught herself dreaming. 

I shall not wait to see the end of the eclipse,” site said 
to Ludwig. ” It is very pretty and interesting, but I am 
sleepy.” 

She was yet so much a child that she would not have 
given up her sweet slumbers for an eclipse of all the planets 
of the universe. 

Ludwig accompanied her to the door of her apartments, 
bade her good night, and returned to the observatory. 

Already the disk of the moon was half obscured. Lud¬ 
wig removed the astronomical eye-piece from the telescope, 
and inserted the tellurian glass instead; then he turned the 
object-glass toward the neighboring manor instead of to¬ 
ward the moon. Now, if ever, was the time to find out if 
his fair neighbor posseted a telescope. If she had one, 
she would certainly be using it now. • 

It was sufficiently light to enable him to see quite dis¬ 
tinctly the baroness sitting, with two other women, on the 
veranda. She was observing the eclipse, but with an opera- 
glass—a magnifier that certainly could not reveal very 
much. 

Of this Count Ludwig might rest satisfied. And yet, in 
spite of the satisfaction diis decision had given him, he con¬ 
tinued to observe the disappearance of the moonlight from 
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the veranda of the manor with far more attention than he 
bestowed upon the gradual darkening of the heavenly 
luminary itself. Then there happened to the baroness’s 
companions what had happened to Marie: the women be< 
gan to nod, whereupon the baroness sent them to bed. 
There remained now only the count and his fair neighbor 
to continue the astronomical observations. The lady 
looked at the moon; the count looked at the lady. 

The baroness, as was evident, was thorough in whatever 
she undertook. She waited for the full obscuration—until 
the last vestige of moonlight had vanished, and only a 
strange>looking, dull, copper-hued ball hung in the sky. 

The baroness now rose and went into the house. The 
astronomer on the castle tower observed that she neglected 
to close the veranda door. 

It was now quite dark; the silence of midnight reigned 
over everything. 

Count Vavel waited in his observatory until the moon 
emerged from shadow. 

Instead of the moon, something quite different came 
within the field of vision. 

From the shrubbery in the rear of the manor there 
emerged a man. He looked cautiously about him, then 
signaled backward with his hand, whereupon a second 
man, then a third and a fourth, appeared. 

Dark as it was, the count could distinguish that the men 
wore masks, and carried hatchets in their hands. He could 
not see what sort of clothes they wore. 

They were robbers. 

One of the men swung himself over the iron trellis of the 
veranda; his companions waited below, in the shadow of 
the gate. 

The count hastened from his observatoiy. 

First he wakened Henry. 
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"Robbers have broken into the manor, Henry!" 

" The rascals certainly chose a good time to do it; now 
that the moon is in shadow, no one will see them," sleepily 
returned Henry. 

"1 saw them, and I am going to scare them away." 

"We can fire off our guns from here; that will scare 
them,” suggested Henry. 

" Are you out of your senses, Henry? We should frighten 
Marie; and were she to learn that there are robbers in the 
neighborhood, she would want to go away from here, and 
you know we are chained to this place.” 

" Yes; then I don't know what we can do. Shall I go 
down and rouse the village? " 

" So that you may be called on to testify before a court, 
and be compelled to tell who you are, what you are, and 
how you came here? ” impatiently interposed the count. 

"That is true. Then I can’t raise an alarm? " 

" Certs'^ly not. Do as I tell you. Stop here in the 
castle, take your station in front of Marie's door, and 1 will 
go over to the manor. Give me your walking-stick.” 

" What? You are going after the robbers with a walk¬ 
ing-stick? " 

“ They are only petty thieves; they are not real robbers. 
Men of this sort will run when they hear a footstep. Be¬ 
sides, there are only four of them." 

" Four against one who has nothing but a cudgel!" 

"In which is concealed a sharp poniard—a very effec¬ 
tive weapon at close quarters," supplemented the count 
" But don’t stop here talking, Henry. Fetch the stick, and 
my driving-coat, into the pocket of which put my blood¬ 
letting instruments. Some one might faint over yonder, 
and I should need them." 

Henry brought the stick and coat. Only after he had gone 
flbme distance from the castle did Count Yavel notice that 
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some heavy object kept thumping against his side. The 
faithful Henry had smuggled a double-barreled pistol into 
the pocket of his coat, in addition to the bloodletting 
instruments. The count did not take the road which ran 
around the cove to the manor, but hurried to the shore, 
where he sprang into his canoe, and with a few powerful 
strokes of the oars reached the opposite shore. A few 
steps took him to the manor. His heart beat rapidly. He 
had a certain dread of the coming meeting—not tlie meet¬ 
ing with the robbers, but with the baroness. 

The gates of the manor were open, as was usual in Hun¬ 
garian manors day and night. The count crossed the court, 
and as he turned the corner of the house there happened 
what he had predicted: the masked man who vras on 
watch at the door gave a shrill whistle, then dashed into 
the shrubbery. Count Vavel did not give chase to the 
fleeing thief, but, swinging his cudgel around his head, ran 
through the open door into the hall. Here a lamp was 
burning. He hurried into the salon, and saw, as he entered, 
two more of the robbers jump from the window into the 
garden. 

Count Ludwig hurried on toward the adjoining room, 
whence came the faint light of a lamp. The light came 
from another room still farther on. It was the sleeping- 
chamber of the lady of the house. There were no robbers 
here, but on the table lay jewelry and articles of silver 
which had been emptied from the cases lying about the 
floor. In an arm-chair which stood near the bed-alcove 
reclined a female form, the arms and hands flrmly bound 
with cords to the chair. 

What a beautiful creature! The clinging folds of her 
dressing-robe revealed the perfect proportions of her figure. 
Her hair fell like a golden cataract to the floor. Modest 
blushes and joy at her deliverance made the lovely face 
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even more enchanting when the knightly deliverer entered 
the room—a hero who came with, a cudgel to do battle 
against a band of robbers, and conquered] 

I am Count Vavel,” he hastened to explain, cudgel in 
hand, that the lady might not think him another robber and 
fall into a faint. 

" Pray release me,” in a low tone begged the lady, Her 
cheeks crimsoning with modest shame when he bent over 
her to untie the cords. 

The task was quickly performed ; the count took a knife 
from his pocket and cut the cords; then he turned to look 
for a bcU. 

“Please don’t ring,” hastily interposed the baroness. 
“ Don’t rouse my people from their slumbers. The robbers 
are gone, and have taken nothing. You came in good time 
to help me.” 

" Did the rascals ill-treat you, baroness? ” 

“They wiiiy tied me to this chair; but they threatened 
to kill me if I refused to give them money—-they were not 
content to take only my jewelry. I was about to give them 
an order to the steward, who has charge of my money, when 
your arrival suddenly ended the agreement we had made.” 

“ Agreement ? ” repeated the count. “ A pretty business, 
truly! ” 

“ Pray don’t speak so loudly; I don't want any one to be 
alarmed—and please go into the next room, where you will 
find my maid, who is also bound.” 

Count Vavel went jnto the small chamber which com¬ 
municated with that of the baroness, and saw lying on the 
bed a woman whose hands and feet were bound; a hand¬ 
kerchief had been thrust into her mouth. He quickly re¬ 
leased her from the cords and handkerchief; but she did not 
stir: she had evidently lost consciousness. 

By this time the baroness had followed with a Hghted 
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candle. She had dung a silkeh shawl about her Moulders, 
thrust her feet into Turkish slippers, and tucked her hair 
underneath a becoming lace cap. 

** Is she dead ? ” she asked, lifting an anxious glance to 
Ludwig’s face. 

*‘No, she is not dead,” replied the count, who was at¬ 
tentively scanning the unconscious woman’s face. 

” What is the matter with her? ” pursued the baroness, 
with evident distress. 

The count now recognized the woman’s face. He had 
seen her with the lad who had been his prot6g6, and who 
was now a member of the baroness’s household. It was the 
wife of Satan Laczi. 

”No, she is not dead,” he repeated; “she has only 
fainted.” 

The baroness hastily fetched her smelling-salts, and held 
them to the unconscious woman’s nostrils. 

“ Peasant women have strong constitutions,” observed 
the count. “ When such a one loses consciousness a perfume 
like that will not restore her; she needs to be bled.” 

“But good heavens! What are we to do? I can't 
think of sending for the doctor now! I don’t want him 
to hear of what has happened here to-night.” 

“ I understand bloodletting,” observed Vavel. 

“You, Herr Count?” 

“ Yes; I have studied medicine and surgery.” 

“ But you have no lance.” 

“ I brought my chirurgic instruments with me.” 

“ Then you thought you might find here some one who 
had fainted? ” exclaimed the baroness, wonderingly. 

“ Yes. I shall require the assistance of a maid to hold 
the woman’s arm while I perform the operation.” 

“ I don’t want any of the servants wakened. Can't I— 
help you? ” she suggested hesitatingly. 
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** Are not you afraid of the sight of blood, baroness? . 

‘ ** Of course I am; but I will endure that rather than have 
one of my maids see you here at this hour.” 

But this one will see me when she recovers conscious¬ 
ness/* 

“ Oh, I can trust this one; she will be silent/* 

Then let us make an attempt/’ 

The result of the attempt was, the fainting maid was re¬ 
stored to consciousness by the skilfully applied lance, while 
the face of the assisting lady became deathly pale. Her 
eyes closed, her lips became blue. Fortunately, she had a 
more susceptible nature than her maid. A few drops of 
cold water sprinkled on her face, and the smelling-salts, 
quickly restored her to consciousness. During these few 
moments her head had rested on the young man’s shoulder, 
her form had been supported on his arm. 

“ Don’t trouble any further about me,” she murmured, 
when she o^ tned her eyes and saw herself in Vavel’s arms; 
’’but attend to that poor woman”; and she hastily rose 
from her recumbent position. 

The woman was shivering with a chill—or was it the re¬ 
sult of extreme terror? If the former, then a little medi¬ 
cine would soon help her; but if it was terror, there was no 
remedy for it. 

To all questions she returned but the one answer: ” Oh, 
my Godl my God! " 

The baroness and Count Vavel now returned to the 
outer room. 

”I regret very much, baroness, that you have bad an 
unpleasant experience like this—here in our peaceful neigh¬ 
borhood, where every one is so honest that you might leave 
your purse lying out in the court; no one would take it.” 

The baroness laughingly interrupted him: 

" The robber adventure amused more than it frightened 
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me. All my life I have wanted to see a real Hungarian 
robber, of whom the Viennese tell such wonderful tales. 
My wish has been gratified, and 1 have had a real adven¬ 
ture—the sort one reads in romances.” 

” Your romance might have had a sorrowful conclusion,” 
responded Count Ludwig, seriously. 

“ Yes—if Heaven had not sent a brave deliverer to my 
rescue.” 

“You may well say Heaven sent him,” smilingly 
returned the count; “ for if there had not been an eclipse 
of the moon to-night, which I was observing through my 
telescope, and at the same time taking a look about the 
neighborhood, 1 should not have seen the masked men enter 
the manor.” 

“ What! ” in astonishment exclaimed the baroness; “ you 
saw the men through a telescope? Truly, /shall have to be 
on my guard in future! But,” she added more seriously, 
lifting from the table the count’s walking-stick, toward which 
he had extended his hand, “ before you go 1 want to beg a 
favor. Please do not mention the occurrence of this night 
to any one. I don’t want the authorities to make any in- 
quiries concerning the attempted robbery.” 

“ That favor I grant most willingly,” replied Count Vavel, 
who had not the least desire for a legal examination which 
would require him to tell who he was, what he was, whence 
he came, and what he was doing here. 

“I can tell you why I don’t want the affair known,” 
continued the baroness. “The woman in yonder is the 
one of whom I wTOte you some time ago—the wife of 
Ladislaus Satan, or, as he is called, Satan Laczi. Should 
it become known that a robbery was attempted here, the 
villagers will say at once, ’ It was the wife of the robber 
Satan Laczi who helped the men to rob her mistress,’ and 
the poor woman will be sent back to prison.” 
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"And do you really believe her innocent? ” 

"I can assure you that she knew nothing about this 
matter. 1 shall not send her away, but, as a proof that I 
trust her entirely, shall let her sleep in the room next fb 
mine, and let her carry all my keys! " To emphasize her 
declaration, she thumped the door vigorously with Vavers 
iron-ferruled stick. 

Involuntarily the count extended his hand to her. She 
grasped it cordially, and, shaking it, added: " Don't speak 
of our meeting to>night to any one; I shall not mention it, 
I can promise you! And now, I will give you your sticky 
I am certain some one at home is anxious about you. 
God be with you! ” 

At home Count Vavel found Henry on guard at the door 
of Marie’s room, his musket cocked, ready for action. 

"Did anything happen here?" asked the count. "Did 
Marie waken?” 

" No; but >hc called out several times in her sleep, and 
once I heard her say quite distinctly: ' Ludwig, take care; 
she will bite! ” 

Count Vavel could not deny that his fair neighbor had 
made a very favorable impression on him. In astronomy 
she had taken the place of the moon, in classic literature 
that of an ideal, and in metaphysics that of the absolutely 
good. 

He had Sufficient command of himself, however, to sup* 
press the desire to see her again. From that day he did 
not again turn his telescope toward the neighboring manor. 
But to prevent his thoughts from straying there was beyond 
his power. These straying thoughts after a while began to 
betray themselves in his countenance and in his eyes; and 
there are persons who understand how to read faces and 
eyes. 
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“Are you troubled about anything, Ludwig?*' one day 
inquired Marie, after they had been sitting in silence to¬ 
gether for a long while. 

Ludwig started guiltily. 

“ Ye-es; I have bad news from abroad.” 

Such a reply, however, cannot deceive those who under¬ 
stand the language of the face and eyes. 

One afternoon Marie stole noiselessly up to the observa¬ 
tory, and surprised Ludwig at the telescope. 

“ Let me see, too, Ludwig. Are you looking at some¬ 
thing pretty? ” 

“ Very pretty,” answered Ludwig, giving place to the 
Jroung girl. 

Marie looked through the glass, and saw a farm-yard 
overgrown with weeds. On an inverted tub near the door 
of the cottage sat a little old grandmother teaching her 
grandchildren how to knit a stocking. 

“Then you were not looking at our lovely neighbor,” 
said Marie. “ Why don't you look at her? ” 

“ Because it is not necessary for me to know what she is 
doing.” 

Marie turned the telescope toward the manor, and per¬ 
sisted until she had found what she was looking for. 

“ How sad she looks! ” she said to Ludwig. 

But he paid no attention to her words. 

“ Now it seems as though she were looking straight into 
my eyes; now she clasps her hands as if she were praying.** 

Ludwig said, with pedagogic calmness: 

“ If you continue to gaze with such intensity through the 
telescope your face will become distorted.” 

Marie laughed. “ If I had a crooked mouth, and kept 
one eye shut, people would say, 'There goes that ugly 
little Marie! ’ Th<“n I should not have to wear a veil any 
more.** 
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She distorted her face as she had described, and turned 
It toward Ludwig, who said hastily: Don't—don't do 
that, Marie." 

" Is it not all the same to you whether 1 am ugly or 
pretty? " she retorted. Then, as if to soften the harshness 
of her words, she added: “ Even if I were ugly, would 
you love me—as the fakir loves his Brahma? " 

Ludwig continued his correspondence with the learned 
Herr Mercatoris. He always dictated his letters to Marie. 
No one in the neighborhood had yet seen his own writing. 
Therefore, it would have been impossible for him to ask the 
pastor anything relating to the baroness without Marie 
knowing it. In one of his letters, however, he inquired 
how the mother of the lad he had once had in his care was 
conducting herself at the manor, and was informed that 
the woman had disappeared—and without leaving any ex¬ 
planation fo^ her conduct—a few days after the eclipse of 
the moon. The baroness had been greatly troubled by the 
woman's going, but would not consent to having a search 
made for her, as she had taken nothing from the manor. 

This incident made Count Vavel believe that the woman 
had secretly joined the band of robbers, and that there 
would be another attempt made sometime to break into the 
manor. 

From that time the count slept more frequently in his 
observatory than he did in his bedchamber, where an 
entire arsenal of muskets and other firearms were always 
kept in readiness. 

One evening, when he approached the door of his room, 
he was surprised to see a light through the keyhole; some 
one was in the room. 

He entered hastily. On the table was a h'ghted candle, 
and standing with his back toward the table was a strange 
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man, clad in a costume unlike that worn by the dwellers in 
that neighborhood. 

For an instant Count Vavel surveyed the stranger, who 
was standing between him and his weapons; then he de¬ 
manded imperiously: 

'*Who are you? How came you here, and what do 
you want?” 

I am Satan Laczi,” coolly replied the man. 

On hearing the name. Count Vavel sprang suddenly to¬ 
ward the robber, and seized him by the arms. The feL 
low’s arms were like the legs of a vulture—nothing but bone 
and sinew. Count Vavel was an athletic man, strong and 
powerful; but had the room been filled with men as strong 
and powerful as he, and had they every one hurled them¬ 
selves upon Satan Laczi, he would have had no difficulty 
in defending himself. He had performed such a feat more 
than once. This evening, however, he made no move tc 
defend himself, but looked calmly at his assailant, and 
said: *‘The Herr Count can see that I have no wea¬ 
pons; and yet, there are enough here, had I wanted to 
arm myself against an attack. I am not here for an evil 
purpose.” 

The count released his hold on the man’s aims, and 
looked at him in surprise. 

"Why are you here? ” he asked. 

" First, because I want to tell the Herr Count that it 
was not I who attempted to rob the baroness, nor were 
those thieves comrades of mine. I know that the people 
around here say it was Satan Laczi; but it was n’t, and 1 
came to tell you so. I confess I have robbed churches; 
but the house which has given shelter and food to my poor 
little lad is more sacred to me than a church. The people 
insist that I was guilty of such baseness because I am Satan 
Laczi; but the Heir Count,who has doubtless read a de- 
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Bcription of my person, can say whether or no it was I he 
saw at the manor.” 

With these words he turned his face toward the light. 
It was a very repulsive countenance. 

“ Do you think there is another face that the description 
of mine would fit, Herr Count? " he asked, a certain melan¬ 
choly softening the repulsiveness of his features. "But 
what is the use of such senseless chatter? ” he added hastily. 
” I am not silly enough to come here seeking honor and 
respect—though it does vex me when people say that one 
man with a cudgel put to flight Satan Laczi and three of his 
comrades. I came here to-night because the Herr Count 
rescued my poor little lad from the morass, gave him shelter 
and food, and even condescended to teach him. For all 
this I owe you, Herr Count, and I am come to return favor 
for favor. You are thinking: " How can this robber repay 
me what he owes? * I will tell you: by giving you a rob¬ 
ber's information. I want to prove to the Herr Count that 
the robber—the true robber who understands his trade—can 
enter this securely barred castle whenever he is so minded. 
The locks on the doors, the bolts on the windows, are no 
hindrance to the man who understands his business, and 
the way / came in another can come as well. It is said 
that the Herr Count guards a great treasure here in this 
castle. I don’t know, and 1 don’t ask, what this treasure is. 
If I should find it, I would n’t take it from the Herr Count, 
and if any one else took it I should try to get it back for 
him. But some one may steal in here, as I did, while the 
Herr Count is looking at the stars up in the tower, and 
cany off his carefully guarded treasure.” 

Count Vavel gave utterance to a groan of terror; his 
knees gave way beneath him; a chill shook his entire frame. 

"Marie! ” he gasped, forgetting himself. 

Then, hastily snatching the candle from the table, he 
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rushed frantically toward die yqung girl’s sleeping-chamber, 
leaving Satan Laczi alone In his room. 

Since he had ceased guarding Marie’s door at night by 
sleeping on the lounge in her room, he had cautioned her to 
lock the door before retiring. Now he found the door open. 

Breathless with fear, the count sprang toward the alcove 
and flung back the bed-curtains. The little maid was sleep¬ 
ing peacefully, her face resting against her arm. Her 
favorite cat was lying at her feet, and on the floor by the 
bedside lay the two pugs. But the door of the wall-cup¬ 
board in which was hidden the steel casket stood wide 
open, and on the casket was a singular toy—a miniature 
human figure turning a spinning-wheel. 

For an instant Count Vavel’s heart ceased beating. 
Here was suflicient proof that the maid, together with the 
steel casket, might have been carried away during his 
absence. 

He took the curious image, which was molded of 
black bread, and returned to his room. 

As he crossed the threshold, Satan Laczi pointed to the 
toy and said: 

** I left it on the casket as a remembrance in exchange 
for the little stockings some one in this house knit for my 
little lad. We learn to make such things in prison, where 
time hangs heavily on one’s hands.” 

But how did you manage to open the door when it was 
locked and the key inside? ” inquired tlie count. 

Satan Laczi showed him the tools which he used to turn 
keys from the outside. 

“ Any burglar can open a door from the outside if the 
key is left in the lock, Herr Count. Only those doors can 
be securely locked which have no keyholes outside." 

" 1 have no idea how that could be arranged," said 
Count VaveL 
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** 1 am acquainted with a jack of aQ trades here in the 
neighborhood who could make such a door for you if I 
told him how to make it. He is a carpenter, locksmith, 
and clOcl^-maker, all in one person." 

The count shook his head wonderingly. The robber was 
to direct the locksmith how to fashion a lock that no one 
could openl 

" Shall I send the man to the castle? " asked Satan 
Laczi. 

"Yes; if the fellow is sensible, and docs not chatter." 

" But he is a fool that never knows when to stop talking. 
But he talks only on one subject, so you need not be afraid 
to employ him. He understands everything you tell him, 
will do Just as you say, but will not talk about what he is 
doing for you. There is only one subject on which he will 
chatter, and that is, how Napoleon might be beaten. He 
is continually talking about stratagems, infemai machines, 
and how to 'v'n a battle. On this subject he is crazy. He 
will make doors for the Herr Count that can't be opened, 
and tell everybody else only how to make infernal ma¬ 
chines, and how to build fortifications." 

" Very good; then send him to me.” 

"But—I must say something else, Herr Count—no 
matter how secure your locks may be, that treasure is best 
guarded against robbers which is kept in the room you 
sleep in. A man of courage is worth a hundred locks. 1 
am not talking without a purpose when I say the Herr 
Count must look after his treasure. I know more than I 
say, and Satan Laczi is not the greatest robber in the world. 
Be on your guard I " 

" I thank you." 

" Does the Herr Count still believe that it was I and my 
comrades who broke into the manor? " 

“ No; I am convinced that it was not you.** 


11 
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**%ien my missioo liere 1^ accomplislicfii^—” 

** N«rt yttf* ipteiposed the count, step|;Ang to ^pboaid, 
and taking from it a straw-covered b^tle and a goblet. 
“ Here,"—filling the goblet and handing it to the robber, 
—“he who comes to my house as a guest must not quit it 
without a parting glass." 

" A strange guest, indeed! " responded the robber, taking 
the proffered gla^s. " I came without knocking for admit¬ 
tance. But I performed a masterpiece to-day; the Herr 
Count will find it out soon enough! 1 do not drink to 
your welfare Herr Count, for my good wishes don’t go for 
much in heaven! ” 

I'he count seated himself at the table, and said: 
" Don’t go just yet, my friend; 1 want to give you a few 
words of advice. 1 believe you are a good man at heart. 
Quit your present mode of life, which will ultimately 
lead you—’’ 

" Yes, I know—to tlie gallows and to hell," interposed 
the robber. 

" Take up some trade,” pursued the count. " I will gladly 
assist you to become an honest man. 1 will lend you the 
money necessary to begin work, and you can pay me when 
you have succeeded. Surely honest labor is the best." 

“ I thank you for the good advice, Herr Count, but it is 
too late. I know very well what would be best for me; 
but, as I said, it is too late now. There was a time when 
I would gladly have labored at my trade,— for I have one, 
—but no one would tolerate me because of my repulsive 
face. From my childhood I have been an object of ridi¬ 
cule and abuse. My father was well-bom, but he died in* 
a political prison, and 1 was left destitute with this hideous 
face. No one would employ me for anything but swine¬ 
herd ; and even then luck was against me, for if anything 
went wrong with a litter of pigs, I was always blamed for 
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the mishap, ant^ftnt kbout x^y busiiiess^ Count Jharose 
gave in|f ^job 6i^e; it was a ridiculous thsk,’t>u( 1 was 
glad to git any kind of honest work. I had to exefcise 
the count'$ two tame bears—promenade with them through 
the village. The bears' fore paws were tied about their 
necks, so that they were obliged to walk on their hind feet, 
and 1 had to walk between them, my hands resting on a 
fore leg of each animal, as if I were escorting two young 
women. When we promenaded thus along the village 
street, the people would laugh and shout; 'There go 
Count Jharose's three tame bears.' At last I got out of 
the way of doing hard work, and got used to being ridiculed ‘ 
by all the world. Hut 1 had not yet learned to steal. The 
bears grew fat under my care. I was given every day two 
loaves of bread to feed to them. One day I saw, in a 
wretched hut at the end of the village, a poor woman and 
her daughter .vho were starving. From that day the bears 
began to grow thin; for I stole one of the loaves of bread 
and gave it to the poor women, who were glad enough to 
get it, I can tell you! But the steward found out my theft, 
and 1 was dismissed from the count's service. The poor 
women were turned out of their miserable hut. The mother 
froze to death,->-for it was winter then,—and the daughter 
was left on my hands. We got a Franciscap monk, whom 
we met in the forest, to marry us—which was a bad move 
for the girl, for no one would employ her, because she was 
my wife. So the forest became our home, hollow trees 
our shelter; and what a friend an old tree can become I 
Well, to make a long story necessity very soon taught 
me how to take what belonged to others. I got used to 
the vagrant life. I could not sleep under a roof any more. 

1 could n't live among men, and pull off my hat to my 
bettent When the little lad came into the world, I said to 
my wife: ^Do you quit the forest, and look for work in 
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some village. Don’t let the little one grow up to become a 
thief.' She did as I bade her; but the people who hired 
her always found out that she was the wife of Satan Laczi, 
and then they would not keep her, and she would have to 
come back to me in the forest. And that is where I shall 
end my days-—in the forest. I am not good for anything 
any more; I could n’t even plow a furrow any more. I 
shall end on the gallows—I feel it. I should have liked the 
life of a soldier, but they never would take me; they always 
said I would disgrace any regiment to which I might belong. 
Yes, I would rather have been a soldier than anything else; 
but what is not to be will not be! 1 shall keep to my 
forest. I am obliged to the Herr Count for his good 
wishes and this delicious brandy.” 

The robber placed the empty glass on the table, took up 
his hat, and walked with heavy steps toward the door. 
Here he halted to say: 

” I must tell you that the touch-holes of all your firearms 
are filled with wax. Have them cleaned, or you will not 
be able to shoot with them.” 

The count rose, and hastened to convince himself that 
Jiis statement was true. He found that his firearms had 
indeed been rendered useless; the robber had taken good 
care to protect himself from an attack. When Vavel looked 
around again, Satan Laczi had disappeared. 



CHAPTER IV 

The afternoon of the following day, Henry entered the 
count’s study to announce that a crazy person w^ below, 
who insisted on speaking to the lord of the castle. The 
stranger said he had invented a cannon that would at one 
shot destroy fifteen hundred men. He would take no 
denial, but insisted that Henry should tell the Herr Count 
that Master Matyas had arrived. 

“Yes; T sent for him to come here,” answered the 
count. Show him up.” 

The appearance of the man whom Henry conducted to 
his master’s presence was certainly original. He wore a 
costume unlike any prevailing fashion. His upper garment 
was so made that it might be worn either as a coat or a 
mantle; if sleeves were desired there were sleeves, and 
none if none were required. Even his shoes were inven¬ 
tions of his own, for no regular shoemaker could have 
fashioned them. He held between the fingers of his right 
hand a bit of lead-pencd, with whiCh he would illustrate 
what he described on the palm of his left hand. 

“You come in good time, Master Matyas,’* said the 
count. 

“Yes—yes. If only 1 had been in good time at the 
battle of Marengo 1 ” sighed the singular man. 

“ Too late now for regrets of that sort. Master Matyas,” 
smilingly responded Count Vavel. '* Facts cannot be 
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changed! I have a task for you which I desire to have 
completed as quickly as possible. Come, and I will show 
you what I want you to do.” 

It was the hour Marie spent in her garden; conse¬ 
quently the count was at liberty to conduct the jack of all 
trades to the young girl’s apartment, and explain what he 
wished to have done. 

Master Matyas listened attentively to what the count 
said, and took the necessary measurements. When he had 
done so, he turned toward his patron, and said in a serious 
tone: • 

” Do you know why we lost the battle of Marengo? 
Because General Gvozdanovics, when Napoleon's cavalry 
made that famous assault, was not clever enough to order 
three men into every tree on that long avenue—two of the 
men to load the muskets, while the third kept up a contin¬ 
ual fire. The French horsemen could not have ridden up 
the trees, and the entire troop of cavalry would have 
dropped under the continuous fire! The general certainly 
should have commanded: ' Half battalion—half left^ Up 
the trees-forward! ” 

" That is true, Master Matyas,” assented Count Vavel; 
** but I should like to know if you fully understand what 
I want you to do, and if you can do it? ” 

Master Matyas's face brightened suddenly. " I '11 tell 
you what, Herr Count; if I succeed in doing what you 
want, I shall be able, if ever Napoleon makes another 
attack on us, to pen him up, with his entire army, so 
securely that he won't be able to stir! ” 

”1 have no doubt of that!” again assented the count 
" What I want, however, is a secure barrier that cannot be 
opened from .the outside. Pray understand me. 1 want 
this barrier made in such a manner that the person within 
the barricade will have sufficient light and air, but be invisi- 
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ble to any one outside, and be perfectly secure from intru- 
ders. Could not you let me have a little drawing of what 
you propose to do? ” 

Certainly "; and taking a small sketch-book from his 
pocket. Master Matyas proceeded to do as he was requested 
—first, however, explaining to the count a drawing of the 
cannon which would mow down at one shot fifteen hun¬ 
dred men. “ You see,” he explained, ” here are two can¬ 
non welded together at the breech, with their muzzles ten 
degrees apart. But one touch-hole su/fices for both. The 
balls are connected by a long chain, and when the cannon 
are fired off, the balls naturally fly in opposite directions 
and forward at the same time, and, stretching the chain, 
mow off the heads of every man jack with whom it comes 
in contact! Fire! Boom! Heads off! ” 

The count was perfectly satisfied with Master Matyas. 
He had ^ound a man who fully understood his business, 
and who knew how to hold his tongue on all subjects but 
on that of his infernal machines, and of his stratagems to 
defeat Napoleon. For two weeks Master Matyas labored 
diligently at his task in the Nameless Castle, during whicli 
time Henry heard so much about warlike stratagems 
that bis sides ached from the continued laughter. But 
when the villagers questioned Master Matyas about his 
work at the castle, they could learn nothing from him but 
schemes to capture the ever-victnrious Corsican. 

“ Herr Count,” one day observed Henry, toward the close 
of the second week, ” if I hear much more of Master 
Matyas’s wonderful battles, 1 shall become as crazy as 
he is! ” 

And the count replied: 

“ You are crazy already, my good Henry—and so am 
I!” 

At last the task was completed. Count Vavel was sat- 
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isfied with the work Master Matyas had performed, and it 
only remained for Marie to express herself satisfied with 
the arrangement which would barricade her every night as 
securely as were the treasures of the " green vault" in 
Dresden. 

A few days afterward was Marie’s sixteenth birthday. 
Count Vavel hjid come to her apartments, as usual, to con¬ 
gratulate her, and to hear what her birthday wish might be. 
But the young girl, whose sparkling eyes had become veiled 
with melancholy, whose red lips had already learned to 
express sadness, had no commands to give to-day. 

After dinner the count, on some pretence, detained Marie 
in the library while Master Matyas completed his task in 
her room. 

This masterpiece was a peculiar curtain composed of 
small squares of steel so joined together that light and air 
could easily penetrate the screen. It was fitted between 
the two marble columns which supported the arch of the 
bed-alcove. When the metal curtain was lowered, by 
means of a cord, two springs in the floor caught and held 
it so securely that it could not be lifted from the outside. 
To raise the screen the person in the alcove had only to 
touch a secret spring near the bed, when tlie screen would 
roll up of itself. 

“And hast thou no wish this year, Marie? ” asked the 
count, adopting, as usual on this anniversary, the familiar 
“ thou." 

“ Yes, I have one, dear Ludwig,” replied the young girl, 
but with no brightening of the melancholy features. “ 1 
have lost something, but thou canst not give it back to me." 

“And whjit may this something be? WTiat hast thou 
lost, Marie? Tell me.” 

“My former sweet, sound sleep! and thou canst not buy 
me anotlier in Vienna or Paris. I used to sleep so soundly. 
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I used to be so fond of my sweet slumber that I could 
hardly wait to say my prayers, and often I would be in 
dreamland long before I got to the * Amen.* And if by 
any chance I awoke in the night and heard the clock strike, 
I would beg of it not to hurry along the hours so fast*~I 
did not want morning to come so soon! But now that I 
have to sleep with locked doors, I lie awake often until 
midnight—terrified by I know not what. I dread to be so 
entirely alone when everything is so quiet; and when it is 
dark I feel as if some one were stealthily creeping about 
my room. When I hear a noise I wonder what it can be, 
and my heart beats so rapidly! Then I draw the covers 
over my head to shut out all sound, and if I fall a.slcep 
thus 1 have such disagreeable dreams that I am glad when 
I waken again.” 

Count Vavel gently took the young girl’s hand in his. 

“ Suppose I could restore to thee thy former ^.wect slum* 
ber, Marie? Suppose 1 take up my old quarters on the 
lounge by the door? ” 

The young girl gazed into his eyes as if she would pene¬ 
trate his very soul. Then she said sorrowfully: ” No, dear 
Ludwig; that would not restore my slumber.” 

” Then suppose I have thought of something that will ? 
Come with me, and see.” 

She laid her hand on his arm, and wpnt with him to her 
room. 

Ludwig conducted her into the alcove, and stepped out¬ 
side. 

“ Draw the cord which hangs at the head of the bed,” 
he said-, smiling at her wondering face. 

Marie did as he bade her, and the metal screen unrolled, 
and was caught in the springs in the door. 

”Oh, how wonderful!” she exclaimed in amazement. 
” I am a prisoner in my own alcove.” 
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** Only 80 long as you care to remain in your prison,^ 
returned Count Vavel. "No one can lift the screen from 
this side; but if you will press your foot on the little brass 
button in the floor at the foot of the column to your left, 
you will be at liberty again." 

The next instant Master Matyas*s handiwork was rolled 
up to the ceiling. 

Marie was filled with delight and astonishment. 

" There is another work of art connected with this wonder¬ 
ful mechanism," said the count, after Marie had rolled and 
unrolled the screen several times. " The cord which releases 
the screen rings a bell in my room. When I hear the bell 
I shall know that you have retired; then I shall bring my 
books and papers into your room out yonder, and continue 
my work there. Only enough light will penetrate the screen 
to the alcove to prevent utter darkne.«is. You will not need 
to be afraid hereafter, and perhaps the sweet, sound sleep 
will return to you." 

Marie did not offer to kiss her guardian for this birthday 
gift. She merely held out both hands, and gave his a 
clasp that was so close and warm that it said more than 
words or kisses. She w'aited impatiently for evening to 
test the working of her wonderful screen. She did not 
amuse herself with her cards, as usual, but went to 6ed at 
ten o'clock. At the same moment that the screen unrolled 
and was caught by the springs in the floor, Count Ludwig's 
footsteps were heard in the corridor. In one hand he 
carried a two-branched candlestick, in the other his pistol- 
case and ink-horn. His pen was between his lips; his 
books and papers were held under his arm. He seated 
himself at a table, and resumed his studies. 

Marie would have been untrue to her sex had she not 
watched him for several minutes through her metal screen • 
—watched and admired the superb head, supported on one 
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hand as he bent intently over his book, the broad brow, 
the classical nose, the chin and lips of an Achilles—all as 
motionless as if they had been molded in bronze. A true 
hero—a hero who battled with the most powerful demons 
of earth, the human passions, and conquered. From that 
day Marie found her old sweet sleep again. 

The second day Marie's curiosity prompted her to signal 
to Ludwig half an hour earlier. He heard, and came as 
readily at half-past nine o'clock. And then the little maid 
(like all indulged children) abused her privileges: she sig¬ 
naled at nine o'clock, and at last at eight o'clock—retiring 
with the birds in order to test if Ludwig would obey the 
signal. 

He always came promptly when the falling screen sum¬ 
moned him. 

And then Marie said to herself: 

*'Hc lo.es me. He loves me very much—as the fakir 
loves his Brahma, as the Carthusian loves his sainted Vir¬ 
gin. That is how he loves me! " 




PART V 

ANGE EARTHELMY 




CHAPTER I 


So far as Marie’s safety from robbers was concerned, 
Count Vavel might now rest content. Satan Laczi's advice 
had been obeyed to the letter. But how about Baroness 
Landsknechtsschild? Danger still threatened her. 

Count Vavel was seriously concerned about his fair 
neighbor, and wondered how he might communicate his 
extraordinary discovery to her. What could he do to warn 
her of the danger which still threatened her? Should he 
call in person at the manor, and tell her of his interview 
with Satan Laczi? 

A propitious chance came to Count Vavel's aid in his 
perplexity. 

One afternoon the sound of a trumpet drew him to his 
window. On looking out, he beheld a division of cavalry 
riding along the highway toward the village. They were 
dragoons, as their glistening helmets indicated. 

When the troop drew near to the village, the band struck 
up a lively mazurka, and to this spirited march the soldiera 
made their entry into Fertdszeg. Ludwig could see through 
his telescope how the men were quartered in the houses in 
tb§^llage; and in the evening, after the retreat had been 
sounded, he also saw that the windows of the hitherto 
unused wing of the manor were brilliantly illuminatedt 
Evidently the officers in command of the troop had taken 
up their quarters there, which was proper. The armed 
guard on duty at the manor gates verified this supposition. 
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Count Vavel might now feel perfectly sure fhat no rob¬ 
bers would attempt to break into the manor; they were too 
cunning to come prowling about a place where cavalry 
officers were quartered. 

And with the arrival of the troop another danger had 
been averted. Now Baroness Katharina would not break 
int6^**tke Nameless Castle and despoil Count Vavel of 
something which Satan Laczi could not, with all his cun¬ 
ning, have restored to him—his heart! 

Count Ludwig did not trouble himself further about the 
manor. He was convinced that enough gallant cavalry¬ 
men were over yonder to entertain the fair mistress, so that 
she would no longer wait for any more tiresome philoso¬ 
phizing from him. 

Kvery evening he could hear the band playing on the 
veranda of the manor, and very often, too, the merry dance- 
miteic, which floated from the open windows until a late 
hour of the night. They were enjoying themselves over 
yonder, and they were right in so doing. 

How did all this concern him? 

In one respect, however, the soldiers taking up their 
quarters in Fertdszeg concerned him: they exercised daily 
on the same road over which it was his custom to take his 
daily drive with Marie. In order to avoid meeting them, 
he was obliged to change the hour to noon, when the 
soldiers would be at dinner. 

Several days after the arrival of the troop at«^ertdszeg, 
the officer in command paid a visit at the Nameless Castle 
—a courtesy required from one who was familiar with the 
usages of good society. At the door, however, he was 
told by the groom that Count Vavel was not at home. 
He left his card, which Henry at once delivered to his 
masteii who was in his study. 

The card bore the name: 
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** Vicomte Leon Barthelmy, K. K., Colonel of Cavalry/* 

Count Vavel tried to remember where he had heard the 
name before, but without success. He quieted his dread 
which this act of ceremony had aroused in him by the 
thought that it contained no further significance than the 
conventional courtesy which a stranger felt himself called 
upon to pay to a resident. 

The call would, of course, have to be returned. From his 
observatory Count Vavel informed himself at what hour the 
colonel betook himself to the exercise-ground, and chose 
that time to make his visit. Naturally he found the colonel 
absent, and left a card for him. A few days afterward 
Colonel Barthelmy again alighted from his horse at the 
door of the Nameless Castle, and again met with a disap¬ 
pointment—the Herr Count was not at home to visitors; 
he was engaged, and had given orders not to :t- disturbed. 

Again t'.-^; troop's commander left his card, determining 
to remain indoors at the manor until the return visit had 
been paid, which would have to be done within twenty-four 
hours if no rudeness were intended. 

He was not a little astonished to find, on returning to 
the manor, that Count Vavel had left a card for him with 
the porter. Such promptness perplexed the colonel. How 
had the count managed to reach the manor before he did? 
The porter informed him that the gentleman from the 
Nameless Castle had rowed across the cove, which was a 
much ^rter way than by the carriage*road around the 
shore. 

The colonel now determined to prove that he was an 
obstinate and persistent admirer of the occupant of the 
Nameless Castle. He paid a third visit at eight o'clock 
the next evening. This time Henry informed the visitor 
that the count had gone to bed. 

** Is he ill? " inquired the colonel 
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" No; this is his usual hour for retiring,” 

** But how can a man who is not ill go to bed at eight 
o’clock?” 

And again be handed Henry a card. 

This visit Count Vavel returned the next morning at 
three o’clock. At this hour, as may be supposed, every 
soul in the manor was still sotmd asleep. Only the guards 
on watch at the gate demanded: "Halt! Who comes 
there? ” 

On learning that the intruder was a " friend," they allowed 
him to waken the porter, who thrust his frowzy head from 
the half-open door to ask, in surprise, what was wanted. 

*' Is the Herr Colonel at home?” inquired Count Vavel. 

” Yes, your lordship; but he is in bed.” 

"Is he ill?” 

" No, your lordship; but he is in bed, of course, at this 
hour.” 

" Why, how can a man who is not ill stay in bed until 
three o’clock? ’’ 

The count turned over a comer of his card, and handed 
it to the porter. 

This, at last, the colonel understood, and left no more 
cards at the Nameless Castle. 

The officers quartered at the manor were agreeable 
companions. Vicomte Leon Barthelmy was a true courtier, 
a brave soldier, an entertaining comrade, and a generous 
master. Even his enemies would have admitted that his 
manners were irresistible in the salon, as well as on the 
battle-field. Every one knew that Colonel Barthelmy was 
a married man—that he had a wife with whom, however, he 
did not live, but from whom he had not been divorced. 

Susceptible feminine hearts did not risk a flirtation with 
me fascinating soldier, being forewarned by the canmucal 
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laws of the church, which forbade more intimate relations. 
There was no need to fear for so prudent and discreet a 
woman as the Baroness Katharina Landsknechtsschild. 
H er principles were very sound, and firmly grounded. She 
permitted no familiarities beyond a certain limit, but made 
no coy pretence of avoiding innocent amusements. Her 
affable treatment of the officers was easily explained. She 
had not received the gentlemen residing in the neighbor¬ 
hood, because they would very soon have visited the manor 
with a special object—they would have come as suitors for 
her hand. She woulJ have been compelled to reject such 
offers, and would have given rise to all sorts of gossip. 
Moreover, these country magnates were tiresome persons; 
for, when they were once gathered about a gaming-table, 
the four ladies in a pack of cards engrossed so much of 
their attention that they had no thought for any of the 
living woiucn about them. 

The sons of Mars, on the contrary, were devoted entirely 
to the service of the fair sex. Many of the officers’ wives 
accompanied the regiment, and these helped to make up 
the quadrille, the mazurka, the redowa,—at that time the 
latest dance,—and every day saw a merry gathering of 
revelers. 

One day there would be a series of entertaining games; 
another day there would be a play on se hastily improvised 
stage, in which the baroness herself would take a part, and 
win well-deserved applause by her graceful and artistic 
acting. 

There were several skilled amateur jugglers among the 
merry company, who would give performances ^ la Bosko 
and Philadelphia; and others would delight the audience 
’ with the wonderful scenes of a magic lantern. 

Once the baroness arranged a chase, and herself joined 
in the hunt after the pheasants and deer on her estate, prov- 
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ing herself a skilled Amazon in the saddle and in the 
management of her rifle. Then, the officers improvised a 
horse-race; and once they even got up a circus, in which 
all took part. 

Count Vavel, in his tower, was an interested spectator of 
many of these amusements. There had been a time when 
he, too, had taken part in and enjoyed just such sports. He 
was a lover of the chase and of horse-racing. No one 
knew better than he the keen delights of a clean vault 
over ditches and hedges. If on^r he might join the 
merry company down yonder, he could show them some 
riding! 

And as for hunting? He could spend whole days on the 
mountains, clambering after the fleet-footed chamois, fol¬ 
lowing the larger game through morass and forest. He 
had grown up amid exhilarating sports such as these. 

And the dance-music! How alluring were the strains! 
and how often through the day he found himself humming 
the melodies which had floated to him from the open win¬ 
dows of the manor! Once he, too, had taken pleasure in 
jesting with fair women until their white shoulders would 
shake with merry laughter. And all this he must look upon 
and hear at a distance, since he had made himself his own 
jailer 1 

During these weeks ' f irie was very restless. The 
sound of the trumpets startled her; the unusual noises 
terrified her. She whose nightly slumbers had been guarded 
from the barking of dogs and the crowing of fowls now 
was obliged to listen half the night to clarionet, horn, 
and piccolo, and to wonder what these people could 
be doing that they kept their music going until such* 
late hours. 
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One circumstance, however, reconciled Marie to the 
excitement of these days: Ludwig spent more time with 
her; and though his face was as stern as ever, she could 
not detect in it the melancholy which cannot be concealed 
from the eyes of the woman who can look into the depths 
of the soul 



CHAPTER II 

At last, one day late in the autumn, Count Vavel re¬ 
ceived from his correspondent, Herr Mercatoris, the in¬ 
formation that the dragoon regiment was going to change 
its quarters, and that the departure from Fertdszeg would 
be celebrated by various amusements, among them a re¬ 
gatta with colored lanterns on the lake and magnificent 
fireworks on the shore. 

“We sliaW manage somehow to live through it" was 
the count’s mental comment on the news. He knew 
Marie’s horror of fire-how she suffered with terror when 
she saw a conflagration, no matter how distant. She was 
even afraid of the rockets and paper dragons which were 
used at the celebration at the conclusion of the grape har¬ 
vest every year. On the evening of the merr]rmaking 
Marie was afraid to go to bed. She begged Ludwig to 
close the blinds and to read to her in a loud voice, so that 
she might not see the light of the fireworks or hear the 
tumult on the lake shore. That which amused the revellers 
at the manor was a terror tor this timid child. 

And that they were amusing themselves over at the 
manor was beyond a doubt. The program for the even¬ 
ing’s entertainment was a varied one. Colond Bar- 
thelmy was in the gayest of humors. The surprise of die 
evening was to conclude the entertainment, and was called 
on the program “The Militiaman." Every one in the 
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audience expected that Colonel Barthelmy, who had 
arranged this part of the entertainment, would produce 
something extremely amusing. The reality surpassed all 
expectations. 

The figure conducted on to the stage by the colonel 
was no other than the little water-monster, Baroness Katha- 
rina’s prot^g^. He was clad in the uniform of a soldier, 
with a wooden sword and gun, a hat decorated with crane- 
feathers, a canteen at his side, and a knapsack on his back. 
An enormous false mustache extended from ear to ear, 
and a short-stemmed pipe was thrust between his lips, 

“This, gentlemen and ladies, is a militiaman.” The 
colonel was interrupted by a burst of merriment from his 
audience. Even the baroness laughed immoderately, but 
suppressed ft hastily when she remembered the telescope 
on the tower of the Nameless Castle. 

“ Poor little fellow 1 ” she murmured, with d'rTiculty keep¬ 
ing Ivet Ijice slTaigV\t. 

“Attention! ” called the colonel, snapping the whip he 
held in his hand. “ What does the militiaman do when he 
is in a good humor? ” 

A bagpipe behind the curtain now began to play a 
familiar air, whereupon the little monster first touched his 
finger to his hat, then slapped his thighs with both hands, 
and lifted first one foot, then the other. 

The baroness hid with her fan that side of her face which 
was toward the neighboring castle, and joined in the up¬ 
roarious laughter. 

“ You sec, gracious baroness,” continued the colonel, 
“that I have accomplished what I determined I would do 
—made quite a man of the little fellow.” 

He snapped his whip again, and called sharply: 

“ Now let the militiaman show us what he does when 
be is in an ill humor.” 
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The bagpipe struck up a different air. The dwarf 
muttered something unintelligible into his mustache, and 
grimaced hideously. Then he took from his tobacco-pouch 
flint, tinder, and steel, and struck fire in the proper manner; 
he thrust the burning tinder into his pipe,* and pressed it 
down with his finger. 

Tremendous applause rewarded this exhibition. 

Do you see, gracious baroness, what a complete man 
he is become? He can even strike fire and light a 
pipe! ” 

By this time the gnome began to understand that his 
antics amused the audience, and he, too, enjoyed them. 
For the first time an emotion was expressed on his stolid 
countenance; but it was not an agreeable transformation. 
The comers of his mouth widened until they reached his 
ears, which stood still farther out from his head; he closed 
one eye, and opened the other to its farthest extent; and 
pressing the stem of his pipe more firmly between his teeth, 
he blew the smoke and fire from the bowl like a miniature 
volcano. The thicker the smoke and .sparks came from 
the pipe, the more furious became the strange creature’s 
glee, while the entire company shouted and clasped their 
hands. Even the colonel himself was amazed at the per¬ 
formance of his dull pupil. 

“ Why have we not a Hogarth among us to perpetuate 
this caricature? ” he exclaimed delightedly. 

’’Horrible! 1 cannot bear to look at him,” said the 
baroness, holding her fan in front of her face. ” Pray take 
him away, Herr Colonel—take him away.” 

” Presently. Ho, there, my little man! What does the 
militiaman do when he sees the enemy? ” 

The whip snapped, and the bagpipe set up a discordant 
shriek, upon which the actor sprang with one bound from 
the stage, and vanished behind the curtain, wooden swoid 
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and gun clattering after him, while the audience showered 
applause on the successful instructor. 

“ Herr Colonel,” observed the baroness, when quiet had 
been restored, ”1 am very much afraid that your in¬ 
structions will ^use me some trouble in the future.” 

"Why, how so?” in surprise questioned the colonel. 

" You have taught a wild creature to kindle a fire, and 
thus aroused in him a dangerous passion. His desire to 
amuse himself with the dangerous element will develop 
into a mania, and he will end by setting fire to houses and 
other buildings.” 

” I will tell you what to do, baroness. In order that 
the little monster may not play his tricks about here, give 
him to me; I will take him with me.” 

" No; I had rather keep him here. I shall take good 
care, however, that he does not get hold of tinder and flint, 
and have him constantly watched. You have quite ruined 
my system of education. / taught him to kneel and fold 
his hands to the music of the organ; you taught him to 
dance and grimace to the drone of the bagpipe. You 
have even accustomed him to drink wine, which is unchris¬ 
tian.” 

The company laughed at this harmless anger. 

Then came the fireworks. 

When the Roman candles and the fire-wheels illumined 
the darkness, it became impossible to control the little mon¬ 
ster. He rushed into the thickest of the rain of fire, and tried 
to catch the red and blue stars in his hands. The sparks 
burned holes in his clothes, and he would not have escaped 
a severe burning himself had not some one thrown a pad 
of water over him. It was impossible to restrain him. 
He struck out with hands and feet, and bit at any one 
who attempted to prevent him from running into the fire. 
Suddenly a rocket shot in an oblique direction, and dropped 
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into the lake. When the human beast saw this he uttered 
a yell, and dashed into the water. He thought that the 
beautiful fire belonged to him because it had fallen into his 
lake, and he went to hunt for it. He did not return. The 
baroness had search made for him; but he knew so well 
how to escape his pursuers that he was not seen again at 
the manor. 

The next morning, while yet the stars were glittering in 
the sky, the trumpets sounded the departure of the regiment. 

The sounds were familiar to Count Vavel. Even yet, 
when the blare of trumpets roused him from sleep, he felt 
as if he must hasten to the stable, saddle his horse, and 
buckle on his sword. But those days were past. His 
trusty war-horse had become used to the carriage-pole, and 
the keen Toledo blades were drawn from their scabbards 
only when they were to be oiled to prevent the rust from 
corroding them. 

The departure of the troops removed one care from 
Count Ludwig’s mind: the noise and turmoil would cease, 
and peace would again return to the silent neighborhood. 

One morning when Frau Schmidt brought her basket, as 
usual, to the castle, there was a letter in it for the count. 
He recognized the hand at once; it was from his fair 
neighbor at the manor. 

Herr Count : As I have something of the utmost 
importance to communicate to you, 1 beg that you will 
receive a call from me this morning before you take your 
usual drive. Answer when it will be convenient for you to 
see me.” 

What did it mean? Something of the utmost impor¬ 
tance? Why could she not have asked him to come to the 
manor? The count was puzzled. And how was he to an- 
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swer this most singular request? He could not write it 
himself; was it not said that he was unable to hold a pen? 
He could not dictate the letter to Marie appointing a meet¬ 
ing with the baroness. Henry was a very shrewd fellow, 
but he had never learned to write. 

At last Count Vavel bethought him of an expedient. 
He marked on the back of his card the Roman numerals 
XI, and trusted that the baroness would understand that 
she was expected at eleven o’clock. When the appointed 
hour drew near, curiosity began to torture the count. He 
.could not wait indoors, but hurried into the park, where 
he paced restlessly to and fro amid the fallen leaves. 

He listened anxiously to every sound, and consulted his 
watch every few minutes. At last the gate bell rang. He 
' hastened to admit the visitor, and found that the baroness 
had understood his reply. He recognized her figure, for the 
face was closely veiled. She wore a pale-blue silk gown 
with wide sleeves—Marie’s favorite costume. 

“ It is I, Herr Count,” she said in a low tone, looking 
anxiously about her. 

” How did you come? I did not hear the carriage,” 
said Count Vavel. 

” I rowed across the cove—alone, because no one must 
know that I came. Can any one see us here? ” 

“ No one.” 

" We need not go into the house,” she continued; “ I 
can tell you here why I came.” 

' Ludwig was more and more perplexed. H e had believed 
the baroness wished to enter the Nameless Castle out of 
curiosity. 

"My visit,” pursued the lady," has as little conven- 
rionaltty about it as had yours. The magnitude of the dan¬ 
ger which prompted yours must also excuse mine; 1 am 
come to repay the debt I owe you.” 
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" Danger? ” repeated the count. 

** Yes; danger threatens you~and some one else! Let 
us come farther into the park, that no one may by a possi¬ 
ble chance overhear me.” 

When they had reached a sheltered spot the lady again 
spoke: 

” Do you know anything about Colonel Barthelmy? " 

” I received the cards he left here when he called,” 
indifferently replied Count Vavel. 

” You certainly have heard more about him,” returned 
the baroness, a trifle impatiently. ” His domestic troubles 
were in all the newspapers—it was a cause c^lebre. He was 
a major in the French army, under the Directory, but 
entered our service when the Empire was established. The 
domestic troubles 1 referred to occurred while he was still 
in France. His young and beautiful wife ran away with 
another man—a man who is unknown to Barthelmy, who 
is pursuing the fugitives over the whole world—” 

” Ah! I remember now reading something about it. That 
is why his name seemed familiar to me.” 

*T thought you must have heard something about him,” 
responded the baroness, in a peculiar tone. Then, with a 
sudden movement, she seized his hand and whispered: 

“And you are the unknown who abducted Colonel 
Barthelmy’s wife.” 

“I?” in boundless amazement ejaculated the count. 
Then he laughed heartily. 

“ Yes, you; and you are living here in seclusion with the 
lovely woman whose face no one is permitted to see.” 

Ludwig ceased laughing, and replied very seriously; 
“ Gracious baroness, were I the person you believe me to 
be, I should have been glad to meet the man who compelled 
me to live here in seclusion. A skilful sword-thrust ot a 
well-aimed bullet would have released me from this prison,” 
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“ And yet, everybody believes Count Vavel to be Ange 
Barthelmy's lover,” responded the baroness. 

“ Do you believe it, baroness? ” 

“I? Perhaps—not. But Colonel Barthelmy believes 
it all the more firmly because you refused to see him.” 

"And suppose he had seen me? ” 

" He would have asked you to introduce him to your— 
family.” 

" Then he would have learned that I have no family.” 

" But you could not have refused to tell him what rela¬ 
tion you bear to the lady at the castle.” 

" My answer would have been very brief had he asked 
the question,” was the count’s grim response. 

"I know what men mean by a ‘brief’ answer; the re¬ 
sult is usually fatal.” 

" And does your ladyship imagine that I fear such a 
result? ’* 

” So far as courage is concerned, I should not give any 
one precedence to Count Vavel. A regular duel, however, 
requires more than courage. Colonel Barthelmy is a soldier 
by profession; you are a philosopher who lives amid his 
studies, and whose right hand is unable to hold a pen, let 
alone a sword or a pistol! ” 

Count Vavel was touched on the spot where men arc 
most susceptible. 

** Who can tell whether I have always been a studious 
hermit?” he demanded proudly. "Besides, might it not 
be that my hand is unable only when I don’t want to use 
it?” 

"That may be,” retorted the lady. "But Barthelmy, 
who is perfectly insane on the subject of his wife’s infamy, 
would have the advantage of you. He is suspicious of 
every stranger; and of all the gossip which environs you, 
the legend of that elopement is the mildest.” 
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** Indeed? This is very flattering! Probably I am also 
said to be a counterfeiter? ” 

“ I am not jesting, Heir Count. While Colonel Bar- 
thelmy was my guest 1 was able to prevent him from tak¬ 
ing any aggressive steps toward you; this is why you did 
not hear from him again after his last call on you—*’ 

certainly am greatly indebted to you,” interrupted 
Count Vavel, with visible irony. 

” You owe me no thanks, Herr Count. When a woman 
tries to prevent a quarrel between two men, she does so, 
believe me, out of pure self-love. The emotions which 
electrify your nerves torment ours. I could not have con¬ 
tinued to live here had a tragic occurrence made the place 
memorable. That is why 1 prevented an encounter be¬ 
tween you and the colonel; so you need not thank me. 
However, the evening before the regiment took its depar¬ 
ture the colonel said to me: * I have kept my word to you, 
baroness; but to-morrow I cease to be your guest. I shall 
take steps then to learn if the mysterious lady at the Name¬ 
less Castle be Ange Barthelmy or some one else.* ** 

At these words a deep flush crimsoned Count Vavel’s 
face. should like to know how he proposes to settle 
that question ? ** he said, in a voice that trembled with sup¬ 
pressed rage. 

” I will tell you. Just listen to the ridiculous plan which 
the man betrayed in his fury. He is quartered in the 
neighboring village to the edge of which you and a certain 
person drive every day. He is going to rise, with several 
friends, along the road; and when he meets your carriage, 
he is going to stop it, introduce himself, and demand if the 
lady by your side be Mme. Ange Barthelmy.” 

Count Vavel clenched his hands and closed his lips tightly. 
After a brief struggle he regained command of himself, 
and said quietly: 
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I shall, of course, reply: * On my word as a man of 
honor, this lady is not Ange Barthelmy.* ’* 

“ But if that does not satisfy him? Suppose he should 
insist on. seeing the lady? Suppose he even attempts to 
lift the lady's veil ? ” 

''Then he dies!" The count gave utterance to these 
words in a tone that sounded more like the growl of a lion 
that has the neck of his prey between his teeth. 

" He is capable, in his present mood, of doing anything 
rash," murmured the baroness, with an expression of terror 
in her eyes. 

" And I am capable of an equally rash act," responded 
the count. 

“I believe it; I have heard of such courage before. 
But you must not forget that you do not belong to your¬ 
self : there is some one else you must think of before you 
risk your *’fe." 

Count Vavel started violently; he opened his lips as if to 
speak, but the baroness quickly raised her hand and inter¬ 
posed. 

" I am not trying to pry into your secret, Herr Count; I 
am no spy—you must have seen that ere this. All I know is 
that there is under your protection a woman to whom you are 
everything, and who will have no one should she lose you." 

** But what can Ido?" in desperation exclaimed Count 
Vavel. "I cannot hide in my castle until Colonel Bar- 
thelmy leaves the neighborhood. Would you have me 
confess to all the world that I am a coward ? " 

" Let me advise you, Herr Count," with sudden resolu¬ 
tion responded the baroness. " Turn this matter, which you 
look upon as a tragedy, into a capital jest. Take me to 
drive with you to-day instead of your—friend.” 

Count Vavel suddenly burst into a loud laugh—from 
extreme anger to unrestrained merriment. 
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But the baroness did not laugh with him. 

** I am in earnest, Count Vavel. Now you will under* 
stand why 1 came here this morning.’* She drew her veil 
over her face, and asked: ” Am 1 enough like her to take 
her place in the carriage? ” 

Count Vavel was astounded. The likeness to Marie was 
perfect. The gown, the hat, and veil were exactly like those 
Marie was wont to wear when she drove out with him. The 
daring suggestion, however, amazed him more than any¬ 
thing else. 

“What! You, baroness? You would really venture to 
drive with me? Have you thought of the risk—the danger 
to yourself ? ” 

“ I have given it as much thought as did you when you 
risked coming to the manor with nothing but a walking- 
stick to battle with four thieves. One ought not stop to 
think of the risk when a danger is to be averted. This 
adventure may end as harmlessly as the other," 

“And suppose the colonel should by any chance sec 
your face? No, no, baroness; there is no comparison be¬ 
tween my venture and this plan you propose. If I had had 
an encounter with those thieves I might have received a 
wound that would soon have healed; but your pure reputa¬ 
tion as a woman might receive a wound that would never 
heal." 

A bitter simle wreathed the lady’s lips as she replied: 
“ Could any wound that I might receive increase the bur¬ 
den on my heart? " She laughed harshly, then asked sud¬ 
denly : “ Perhaps you are afraid the colonel will think I am 
the mysterious lady of the Nameless Castle? " 

Count Vavel’s face reddened to the roots of his hair. 

Again the lady laughed, then said apologetically; ** Par¬ 
don me, but the idea amused me. But, to return to Col- 
onel Barthelmy, he is going very shortly to Italy widi 
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his regiment; therefore, I need not care what fables he 
thinks of me—or repeats. I'he few persons whose opin¬ 
ion I care for will not believe him; as for the others— 
pahl Come, yonr hand on itl Let us perpetrate this 
joke. If I am willing to run the risk, you surely need 
not hesitate.” 

And yet he hesitated. 

” Don't speak of this plan of yours as a mischievous 
trick, baroness,” he said earnestly. ” It is a great, a noble 
sacrifice—so great, indeed, that living woman could not 
perform a greater—to be willing to blush with shame while 
innocent. She who blushes for her love does not suffer; 
but to flush with shame out of friendship must be a torture 
like that endured by martyrs.” 

"Very well, tlien; let it be a sacrifice—as you will I 
I am a willing victim! I owe you a debt of gratitude; 1 
want to pay it. Now go and order the i^arriage; I will 
wait heie for you.” 

Every drop of blood in his body rebelled against his 
accepting this offer. A woman rescue a strong man from a 
threatened danger! And at what a risk! 

” Well,” a trifle impatiently exclaimed the baroness, as 
he still lingered, ” are n’t you going to fetch your cloak ? 
I am ready for the drive.” 

Without another word the count turned and strode 
toward the castle. 

Marie was satisfied with the excuse he made for not 
taking her with him as usual: he said he had urgent busi¬ 
ness in the neighboring village, and would have to drive 
there alone. 

Then he ordered Henry to harness the horses to the car¬ 
riage, and drive down to the gate, where he would await him. 

He found the baroness waiting for him where he had 
Mt her. 
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“ Well,” she began, when he cami ^car though to hear 
her, “ have you decided to take me with you?” 

” No.” 

” Then you are going to take the lady? ” k 

” No.” 

” Not? Then who is going with you? ” 

“These two pistols,” replied the count, flinging back his^^ 
cloak and revealing the weapons thrust into his pocket. 

“ With these two companions I am going to meet the gen¬ 
tleman who is so determined to see the face of the veiled lady. 

I shall show him a lady whose face is not a subject of gossip.” 

I’he baroness uttered a cry of terror, and seized Count» 
Vavel’s hand. 

“No, no; you shall not go alone. Listen. I was 
prepared for just such a decision on your part, so I wrote 
this letter. If you persist in going alone to meet the colo¬ 
nel, I shall hurry back to the manor, send my groom on 
the swiftest horse I own with this letter to Colonel Bar- 
thelmy. Read it.” 

She unfolded the letter she had taken from her pocket, 
and held it so that Count Vavel might read, without taking 
it in his hands: 

“ Herr Colonel : You need not seek Mme. Ange Bar- 
thelmy at the Nameless Castle. The veiled lady seen in 
company with Count Vavel is 

“ B. Katharina Lanosknechtsschild.” 

In speechless amazement Count Vavel looked down at 
the baroness, who calmly folded the letter and returned it 
to her pocket. 

“ Now you may go if yoli Eke,” she said coolly, “ and I, 
too, shall do as /like! The colonel will then have written 
proof to justify him in dragging my name in the dustl ** 
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The count'lazed^long and earnestly into the lovely face 
turned defiantly toward him. What was said by those 
glowing eyes, what was expressed by those lips trembling 
'with excitement, could not be mere sport. There is only 
one name for the emotion which urges a woman to risk so 
much for a man; and if Count Vavel guessed the name, 
^ then there was nothing for him to do but offer his arm to 
the lady and say: 

“ Come, baroness, we will go together.” 

When the count assisted his veiled companion into the 
carriage, and took his seat by her side, not even Henry 
^ could have told that it was not his young mistress from the 
* castle who was going to drive, as usual, with her guardian. 

It was with a singular feeling that Count Vavel looked 
at the woman beside him, to whom he was bound for one 
hour by the strongest, most dangerous of ties. Only for one 
hour! For this one hour the woman belonged to him as 
wholly, as entirely as the soul belongs to the living human 
being. And afterward? Afterward she would be no 
more to him than is the vanished soul to the dead human 
being. 

The carriage had arrived at the ifoundary of the neigh¬ 
boring village, where the usual turn was made for the home¬ 
ward drive, and they had not yet seen any one. Had 
Colonel Barthelmy’s words been merely an idle threat? 

Henry knew that he was not to drive beyond this point; 
he mechanically turned the horses' heads in the homeward 
direction, as he had done every day for years. 

On the return drive the carriage always stopped at the 
edge of the forest, where a shaded path led through the 
dense shrubbery to a cleared space some distance from the 
highway. Jhis was the spot for their daily promenade. 

The count and his companion had gone but a short dis¬ 
tance along the path when they saw coming toward them 
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three men in uniform. They were cavahy officers. The 
two in the rear had on i^te cloaks; the one in front was 
without an outer garmento-merely his close-fitting uniform 
coat. 

“ That is Barthelmy,” whispered the baroness, pressing 
the arm on which she was leaning. 

The count’s expression of calm indifference did not 
change. He walked with a firm step toward the approach¬ 
ing officers. 

Very soon they stood face to face. 

The colonel was a tall, distinguished-looking man; he 
carried his head well upright, and every movement «poke 
of haughty self-confidence and pride. 

^’Herr Count Vavel, I believe?” he began, halting in 
front of Ludwig and his companion. ” Allow me to intro¬ 
duce myself; I am Colonel Vicomte Leon Barthelmy.” 

Count Vavel murmured something which gave the colonel 
to understand that h® (the count) was very glad to learn the 
gentleman’s name. 

have long desired to make your acquaintance,” 
continued the colonel) his companions had halted several 
paces distant). ” 1 ^as so unfortunate as not to find you 
at home the three calls I made at your castle. Now, how¬ 
ever, 1 shall take this opportunity to say to you what I* 
wanted to say then. First, however, let me introduce my 
friends,”—waving his hand toward the two officers,—“ Cap¬ 
tain Kriegeisen and Lieutenant Zagodics, of ^Emperm: 
Alexander’s dragoons,” 

Count Vavel again gave utterance to his pleasure op, ^ 
making the acquaintance of the colonel's friends. Th^ 
he said courteously: 

” In what way can I serve you, Herr Colonel? ” 

” In a very simple manner, Count,” r^^nde^ the 
tsolonel. ”1 have had the peculiar misfoitmie wlS!^ 
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sometimes o\'ertakes a married man; my wife deceived me, 
and ran away with her lover, whom I do not even know. As 
mine is not one of those phlegmatic natures which can 
meekly tolerate s^ch an indignity, I am searching for the 
fugitives—for what purpose I fancy you can guess. For four 
years my quest has been fruitless; I have been unable to 
find a trace of the guilty pair. A lucky chance at last led 
me to this secluded comer of the earth, and here I learned 
that—but, to be brief, Herr Count, I owe it to my heart 
and to my honor to ask you this question: Is not this 
lady by your side, who is always closely veiled, Ange Bar- 
thelmy^, my wife? ” 

“Herr Vicomte Leon de Barthelmy,” calmly replied 
Count Vavel, “ I give you my word of honor as a cavalier 
that this lady never was your wife." 

The colonel laughed in a peculiar manner. 

" Your word of honor, Herr Count, would be entirely 
satisfactory in all other questions save those relating to the 
fair sex—and to war. You will excuse me, therefore, if I 
take the liberty to doubt your assertion in this case, and 
request you to prove that my suspicions are at fault. 
Without this proof I will not move from this spot." 

“ Then I am very sorry for you, Herr Colonel," returned 
^ Count Vavel, “ but I shall be compelled to leave you and 
your suspicions in possession of this spot." 

He made as if he would pass onward; but the colonel 
j |>olitely hut with decision barred the path, 

,.“I must request that you wait a little longer, Herr 
' •Count," he said, his face darkening. 

“And why should I? " demanded the count. 

" To coijvince me that the lady on your arm is not my 
wife,” wi^^the reply, in an excited tone. 

„j^^Yoti.#rill have fo remain unconvinced,” in an equally 
excited tone retorted Count Vavel; and for a brief instant 
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it was a question which of the two enraged men would strike 
the ^t blow. 

The threatening scene was suddenly concluded by the 
baroness, who flung back her veil, exclaiming: “Here, 
Colonel Barthelmy, you may convince yourself that I am 
not your wife.” 

Leon Barthelmy started in amazement, and hastily laid 
his hand against his lips as if to repress the words which 
had rushed to them. Then he bowed with exaggerated 
courtesy, and said: “I most humbly beg your pardon, 
Herr Count Vavel. This lady is not Ange Barthelmy. 
These gentlemen are witnesses that I have asked your 
pardon in the proper form.” 

The colonel’s companions, who had come hastily for¬ 
ward at the threatened conflict between their superior and 
the count, were gazing in a peculiar manner at the lady 
whose hospitality they had so lately enjoyed. Colonel 
Barthelmy also, although he bowed with elaborate courtesy 
before the baroness, cast upon her a glance that was full of 
insulting scorn. 

The situation had changed so rapidly—as when a sudden 
flash of lightning illumines the darkness of night; and like 
the electric flash a light sped into Vavel’s heart and illu¬ 
mined it with a delicious, a heavenly warmth that made it ^ 
throb madly. But only for an instant. Then he realized^ 
that Uiis woman who had dared everything for his sake 
had been insulted by the glance of scorn and derision. 

He had now lost all control of himself. He snatched ^. 
pistol from his pocket, directed the muzzle toward Colonel 
B^helmy’s sneering face, and said in a voice that quin^d 
yfth savage fury: ^ 

“ I demand Aat you beg this lady’s pardon.” J 

“ You do?” coolly returned the colonel, still snuljbg, 
gazing calmly into the muzide ol the pistol. 
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'* Yes-^or I will blow out your brainsl ” 

y 

The two officers accompanying the colonel drew their 
swords. The baroness uttered a cry of terror, and ^ung 
herself on Vavel’s breast. 

“ I presume you will allow me to inquire, first, what rela< 
tion this lady bears to you?'' 

Colonel ^Barthelmy asked the question in measured 
tones; and without an instant’s hesitation came Count 
Vavel’s reply; 

" The lady is my betrothed wife.” 

The sneer vanished from the colonel’s lips, and the 
swords of his companions were returned to their scab* 
bard^. 

"I hasten to apologize,” said the colonel. "Accept, 
madame, my deepest reverence, and do not refuse to 
forgive the insulting scorn my ignorance caused me to 
express. Permit me to convince you of my •'incere homage 
by this &alute.” 

He bent his head and pressed his lips to one of the lady’s 
hands, which were clasped about Count Vavel’s arm. 
Then, with his helmet still in his band, he turned to Count 
Vavel, and added; " Are you satisfied? ” 

"Yes,” was the curt reply. 

* " Then let us shake hands—without malice. Accept my 

sincerest congratulations. To you, baroness, I give thanks * 
for the lesson you have taught me this morning.” 

He bowed once more, then stepped to one side, indicat* 
that the way was clear. 

* The baroness drew her veil over her face, and, clinging 
tremblingly to the arm of her escort, walked by his sjde 
ba« to the highway, the three officers following at a re-, 
spectful distance. 

Whqi^ they emerged from the forest they saw the three 
horses which had been left by the colonel and his comps^^‘ ’ 
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ions in charge of the grooms. Henry must have told the 
gentlemen where to hnd his master. 

With what different emotions Count Vavel returned to 
the castle! The dreamer in his slumbers had given utter¬ 
ance to w'ords which betrayed what he had been dreaming, 
and he compelled the vision to abide with him even after 
he had wakened. He felt that he had the right to do what 
he had done. Ihis woman loved him as only a woman 
can love; and what he had done had only been his duty, 
for he loved her! What he had said was no falsehood— 
the words had not been forced from him merely to preserve 
her honor; they were the truth. 

Count Vavel stopped the carriage at the park gate, as¬ 
sisted Ills companion to alight, and sent Henry on to the 
castle with the horses. 

“Wliat have you done?” in a deeply agitated voice 
exclaimed the baroness, when they were alone in the park. 

” I gave expression to the feeling which is in my heart.” 

“ And do you realize what that has done? ” 

” What has it done? ” 

” It has made it impossible for us to meet again—for us 
ever to speak again to each other.” 

” I cannot sec it in that light.” 

” You could w’cre you to give it but a moment’s serious 
thought. 1 do not ask what the mysterious lady at the 
castle is to you; I know, however, that you must be 
everything to her. Pray don't believe me cruel enough to 
rob her of her whole world. I cannot ask you to believe 
a lie—I cannot pretend that you are nothing to me. I 
have allowed you to look too deeply into my heart to deny 
my feelings. But there is something besides love in my 
heart! it is pride. I am too proud to take you from the 
woman to whom you are bound—no matter by what ties. 
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Therefore, we must not meet again in this life; we may meet 
again in another world! Fray do not come any farther 
with me; I can easily find the way to my boat. No one at 
the manor knows of my absence. 1 must be careful to re¬ 
turn as I came—unseen. And now, one request: Do not 
try to see me again. Should you do so, it will compel me 
to flee from the neighborhood. Adieu! ” 

She drew her veil closer over her face, and passed swiftly 
with noiseless steps through the gateway. 

^ Ludwig Vavel stood where she had left him, and looked 
after her until she vanished from his sight amid the trees. 
Then he turned and walked slowly toward the castle. 



CHAPTER III 


Count Vavel did not see Marie, after bis return from 
the drive with the baroness, until dinner. He had not ven¬ 
tured into her presence until then, when he fancied he had 
sufficiently mastered his emotions so that his countenance 
would not betray him. The consciousness of his disloyalty 
to the young girl troubled him, and he could not help but 
tremble when he came into her presence. It was not per¬ 
mitted to him to bestow his heart on any one. Did he not 
belong, soul and body, to this innocent creature, whom he 
had sworn to defend with his life? 

From that hour, however, Marie’s behavior toward him 
was changed. He could see that she strove to be attentive 
and obedient, but she was shy and reserved. Did she 
suspect the change in him? or could it be possible that 
she had seen the baroness driving with him? It was very 
late whpn her bell signaled that she had retired, and when 
Ludwig entered the outer room, as usual, he found a num*^ 
ber of books lying about on the table. Evidently the 
young girl had been studying. 

The next morning Ludwig came at the usual hour to 
conduct her to the carriage. 

'* Thank you, but I don’t care to drive to-day,” she said. 

” Why not? ” 

" Riding out in a carriage does not benefit me,” 

” When did you discover this? ” 

” Some time ago.” 
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Ludwig looked at her in astonishment. What was the 
meamng of this? Could she know that'some one else had 
occupied her place in the carriage yesterday? 

"And will you not go with me to-morrow? " 

"If you will allow me, I shall stay at home.” 

" Is anything the matter with you, Marie? ” 

" Nothing. I don't like the jolting of the carriage.” 

" Then I shall sell the horses.” 

" It might be well to do so—if you don’t want them for 
^ your own use. I shall take my exercise in the garden.” 

" And in the winter? ” 

"Then I will promenade in the court, and make snow 
images, as the farmers’ children do.” 

And the end of the matter was that Ludwig sold the 
horses, and Marie’s outdoor exercises were restricted to 
the garden. Moreover, she studied and wrote all day long. 

When she went into the garden, Josef, the gardener’s 
boy, wa.‘ rent elsewhere so long as she chose to remain 
among the flowers. 

One afternoon Josef had been sent, as usual, to perform 
some task in the park while Marie promenaded in the gar¬ 
den. He was busily engaged raking together the fallen 
leaves, when Marie suddenly appeared by his side, and said 
breathlessly: 

" Please take this letter.” 

The youth, who was speechless with astonishment and 
confusion at sight of the lady he had been forbidden to 
look at, slowly extended his hand to comply with her 
request when Count Vavel, who had swiftly approached, 
unseen by either the youth or Marie, with one hand seized 
the letter, and with the other sent Josef flying across the 
sward so rapidly that he fell head over heels into some 
shrubbery. 

Then the count thrust the letter into his pocket, and 
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without a word drew the young girl's hand through his 
arm, and walked swiftly with her into the castle. The 
count conducted his charge into the library. He had not 
yet spoken a word. His face was startlingly pale with 
anger and terror. 

When they two were alone within the four walls of the 
library, he said, fixing a reproachful glance on her: 

** You were going to send a letter to some one? ” 

The young girl calmly returned his glance, but did not 
open her lips. 

“To whom are you writing, Marie? ’* 

Marie smiled sadly, and drooped her head. 

Vavel then drew the letter from his pocket, and read 
the address: 

“ To our beautiful and kind-hearted neighbor.” 

The count looked up in surprise. 

“You are writing to Baroness Landsknechtsschild!” he 
exclaimed, not without some confusion. 

“ I did not know her name; that is why I addressed 
it so.” 

Vavel turned the letter in his hands, and saw that the 
seal had been stamped with the crest which was familiar 
to all the world. 

He hurriedly crushed it into bits, and, unfolding the 
letter, read: 

“ Dear, beautiful, and good Lady ; I want you to 
love my Ludwig. Make him happy. He is a good man. 
1 am nothing at all to him. 

“ Marie.” 

When he had read the touching epistle, he buried his 
face in his hands, and a bitter sob burst from his tortured 
heart. 
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Marie looked sorrowfully at his quivering frame, and 
sighed heavily. 

“ Oh, Marie! To think you should write this! Nothing 
at all to me!” murmured the young man, in a choking 
voice. 

" ^ Nothing at all,’ ” in a low tone repeated Marie. 

Vavel moved swiftly to her side, and, looking down upon 
her with his burning eyes still filled with tears, asked in an 
unsteady voice: 

"What do you want, Marie? Tell me what you wish 
me to do." 

Marie softly took his hand in both her own, and said 
tremulously: 

" I want you to give me a companion~a mother. I 
want some one to love,—a woman that I can love,—one * 
who will love me and command me. I will be an obedi¬ 
ent and dutiful daughter to such a woman. I will never 
grieve her, never disobey her. I am so very, very lonely!" 

"And am not I, too, alone and lonely, Marie?" sadly 
responded Vavel. 

"Yes, yes. I know that, Ludwig. It is your pale, 
melancholy face that oppresses me and makes me sad. 
Day after day I see the pale face which my cruel, curse¬ 
laden destiny has buried here with me. I know that you 
are unhappy, and that I am the cause of it." 

"For heaven's sake, Marie! who has given you such 
fancies? " 

" The long, weary nights I ‘ Oh, how much I have learned 
from the darkness! It was not merely caprice that 
prompted me to ask you once what death meant. Had 
you questioned me more fully then, I should have confessed 
something to you. That time, when you rescued me from 
deatL you gave my name to Sophie Botta, who also took 
ttpo#hetBelf my fate. 1 don’t know what became of her. 
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If she died in my stead, may God comfort her! If she 
still lives, may God bless and help her to reign in my stead 1 
But give me the name of Sophie Botta; give me the clothes 
of a working-girl; give me God’s free world, which she en¬ 
joyed. Let me become Sophie Botta in reality, and let me 
wash clothes with the .washerwomen at the brook. If 
Sophie and I exchanged lives, let the exchange become 
real. Let me learn what it is to live, or—let me learn 
what it is to die.” 

In speechless astonishment Count Vavel had listened to 
this passionate outburst. It was the first time he had ever 
heard the gentle girl speak so excitedly. 

“ Madame,” he said with peculiar intonation, when she 
had ceased speaking, ” I am now convinced that I am 
the guardian of the most precious treasure on this terrestrial 
ball. Henceforward I shall watch over you with redoubled 
care.” 

” That will be unnecessary,” proudly returned the young 
girl. ” If you wish to feel certain that I will patiently 
continue to abide in this Nameless Castle, then make a 
home here for me—bring some happiness into these rooms. 
If I see that you are happy I shall be content.” 

“ Marie, Marie, the day of my perfect happiness only 
awaits the dawn of your own! And that yours will come 
I firmly believe. But don’t look for it here, Marie. Don’t 
ask for impossibilities. Marie, were my own mother, 
whom I worshiped, still living, I could not bring her 
within these walls to learn our secret.” 

“ The woman who loves will not betray a secret.” 

For an instant Ludwig did not reply; then he said: 

” And if it were true that some one loves me as you 
fancy, could I ask her to bury herself here—here where 
there is no intercourse with the outside world? No, no, 
Marie; we cannot expect any one else to become an oc- 
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cupant of this tomb—the gates of which will not open until 
the trump of deliverance sounds.” 

“And will it be long before that trump sounds, Lud¬ 
wig? ” 

“ I believe—nay, I know it must come very soon. The 
signs of the times are not deceptive. Our resurrection may 
be nearer than we imagine; and until then, Marie, let us 
endure with patience." 

Marie pressed her guardian's hand, knd drew a long sigh. 

“ Yes; we will endure—and wait," she repeated. " And 
now, give me back my letter.*” 

“ Why do you want it, Marie? " 

1 shall keep it, and sometime send it to the proper 
address—when the angel of deliverance sounds his trump.” 

“May God hasten his coming I ” fervently appended 
the count. 

But he did not give her the letter. 

Count Vavel now rarely ventured beyond the gate of the 
Nameless Castle. The weather had become stormy, and 
a severe frost had robbed the garden of its beauties. Thu 
very elements seemed to have combined against the dwellers 
in the castle. Even the lake suddenly began to extend its 
limits, overflowing its banks, and inundating meadows and' 
gardens. Marie’s little pleasure-garden suffered with the 
rest of the flooded lands, and threatened to become an 
unsightly swamp. 

Count Vavel, knowing how Marie delighted to ramble 
amid her flowers, determined to protect the garden from 
further destruction. Laborers were easily secured. The 
numerous families of working-people who had been ren¬ 
dered homeless by the inundation besieged the castle for 
assist^ce and work, and none were turned empty-handed 
away; A small army was put to work to construct an em- 
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bankment that would prevent further encroachment upon 
the garden by the water, while to Herr Mercatoris the 
count sent a liberal sum of money to be distributed among 
the sufferers by the flood. 

This gift renewed the correspondence between the castle 
and the parsonage, which had been dropped for several 
months. 

I'he pastor, in acknowledging the receipt of the money, 
wrote: 

The flood has made a new survey of the lake neces¬ 
sary, as the evil cannot be remedied until it has been de¬ 
termined what obstructs the outlet. Our surveyor made a 
calculation as to the probable cost of the work, and found 
that it would require an enormous sum of money—almost 
five thousand guilders 1 Where was all this money to come 
from? The puzzling question was answered by that angel 
from heaven, Baroness Landsknechtsschild. When she 
heard of tlie sufferings of the poor people who had been 
driven from their homes by the inundation, she offered to 
supply the entire sum necessary. Now, it seems, something 
besides the money is required for the undertaking. 

“ The surveyor, in order to calculate the distances which 
cannot be measured by the chain, needs a superior telescope, 
and such a glass would cost two or three thousand guilders 
more. As your lordship the owner of a telescope, I take 
it upon myself to beg the loan of it—if your lordship can 
spare it to the surveyor for a short time.*' 

The next day Count Vavel sent his telescope to the 
parsonage, with the message that it was a present to the 
surveyor. Then, that he might not be again tempted to 
look out upon the world and its people, the count closed 
the tower windows. 



PART VI 

DEATH AND NEW LIFE IN THE 
NAMELESS CASTLE 
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CHAPTER I 

Since Count Vavel had ceased to take outdoor exercise, 
he had renewed his fencing practice with Henry, who was 
also an expert swordsman. 

' In a room on the ground floor of the castle, whence the 
clashing of steel could not penetrate to Marie's apartments, 
the two men, master and man, would fight their friendly 
battles twice daily, and with such vigor that their bodies 
(as they wore no plastrons) were covered with scratches 
and bruises. 

One morning the count waited in vain for Henry to 
make his appearance in the fencing-hall. It was long past 
the usual hour for their practice, and the count, becoming 
impatient, went in search of the old servant. 

The groom’s apartment was on the same floor with the 
kitchen, adjoining the room occupied by his wife Lisette, 
the cook. 

The door of Henry’s room which dpened into the cor¬ 
ridor was locked; the count, therefore, passed into the 
kitchen, where Lisette was preparing dinner. 

’’Where is Henry?” he asked of the unwieldy moun¬ 
tain of flesh, topped by a face as broad and round as the 
full moon. 

”He is in bed,” replied Lisette, without looking up 
from her work. 

”Is he ill?” 
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'' 1 believe he has had a stroke of apoplexy.” 

She said it with as little emotion as if she had spoken of 
an underdone pasty. 

The count hastened through Lisette’s room to Henry’s 
bedside. 

The poor fellow was lying among the pillows; his mouth 
and one eye were painfully distorted. 

“Henry! ” ejaculated the count, in a tone of alarm; 
“ my poor Henry, you are very ill.” 

“ Ye-es~your—lord-ship,” he answered slowly, and 
with difficulty; “but—but—I shall soon—soon be-all 
right—again.” 

Ludwig lifted the sick man’s hand from the coverlet, and 
felt the pulse. 

“ Yes, you are very ill indeed, Henry—so ill that I would 
not attempt to treat you. We must have a doctor.” 

“He—he won’t come—here; he is—afraid. Besidei;, 
there is nothing—the matter with—any part of me but-^ 
but my—tongue. I can—can hardly—move—it.” 

“ You must not die, Heniy—you dare not! ” in an agony 
of terror exclaimed Ludwig. “ What would become of "me 
—of Marie? ” 

“That—that is what—troubles—troubles me—most, 
Herr Count. Who will—take my—place ? Perhaps—that 
old soldier—with the machine leg—” 

“No! no! no! Oh, Henry, no one could takj^.your 
place. You are to me what his arms are to a soldier. 
You are the guardian of all my thoughts—my o]dy friend 
and comrade in tliis solitude.” 

'Fhe poor old servant tried to draw his distorted features 
into a smile. ^ 

“I am—not sorry for—myself—Herr Count; only for 
you tw'o. I have earned-a rest; I have—lost everything 
—and have long ago—ceased to hope for—anything. I 
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feel that~this is—the end. No doctor can—help me. I 
know—I am—dying.” He paused to breathe heavily 
for several moments^ then added: “ There is—something 
—I should—like to have—before—before I—go,” 

“What is it, Henry?” 

“I know you—will be—angry—Herr Count, but—I 
cannot—cannot die without—consolation.” 

“ Consolation? ” echoed Ludwig. 

“Yes—the last consolation—for the—dying. I have 
not—confessed for—sixteen years; and the—multitude of 
my—sins—oppresses me. Pray-pray, Herr Count, send 
for—a priest.” 

“Impossible, Henry. Impossible!” 

“I beseech you—in the name of God—let me see a 
priest. Have mercy—on your poor old servant, Herr 
Count. My soul feels—the torments of hell; I see the 
everlasting flames—and the sneering devils— ’ 

“ Henry, Henry," impatiently remonstrated his master, 
“ don't be childish. You are only tormenting yourself with 
fancies. Does the soldier who falls in battle have time to 
confess his sins? Who grants him absolution? ” 

“ Perhaps—were I in—the midst of the turmoil of battle 
—I should not feel this agony of mind. But here—there 
is so much time to think. Every sin that I have committed 
—rises before me like—like a troop of soldiers that—have 
been mustered for roll-call.” 

“ Pray cease these idle fancies, Henry. Of what are you 
thinking?^ You want to tell a priest that you are living 
here under,a false name—tell him that I, too, am an impos¬ 
tor? You would say to him: 'When the revolutionists 
imprison*^ my royal master and his family, to behead them 
afterward, I clothed my own daughter in the garments 
belonging to my master's daughter, in order to save the 
royal c^ild from death. I gave up my own child to dan- 
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ger, and carried my master’s child to a place of safety. 
My own child I gave up to play the rdle of king’s daughter, 
when kings and their offspring were hunted down like wild 
beasts; and made of the king’s daughter a servant, that she 
might be allowed to go free. I counterfeited certificates 
of baptism, registers, passports, in order to save the king’s 
daughter from her enemies. I bore false witness—com¬ 
mitted perjury in order to hide her from her persecutors— ” 

“ Yes—yes,” moaned the dying man, '’all that have I 
done.” 

’’And do you imagine that you will be allowed to breathe 
such a confession into a human ear? ” sternly responded 
the count. 

” I must—I must—to make my peace with God.” 

’’Henry, if you knew God as He is you would not 
tremble before him. If you could realize the immeasurable 
greatness of His benevolence, His love, His mercy, you 
would not be afraid to appear before Him with the plea: 

’ Master, Thou sentest me forth; Thou hast summoned 
me to return. I came from Thee; to Thee I return. And 
all that which has happened to me between my going and 
my coming Thou knowest.” 

” Ah, yes, Herr Count, you have a great soul. It will 
know how to rise to its Creator. But what can my poor, 
ignorant little soul do when it leaves my body? It will 
not be able to find its way to God. I am afraid; 1 trem¬ 
ble. Oh, my sins, my sins! ” 

’’Your sins are imaginary, Henry,” almost irritably re¬ 
sponded Count Vavel. ” I swear to you, by the peace of my 
own soul, that the load beneath which you groap is not sin, 
but virtue. If it be true that human speech and thought are 
transmitted to the other world, and if there 1^ a voice that 
questions us, and a countenance that looks upon us, then 
answer with confidence: ' Yes, I have transgressed many 
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of Thy laws; but all my transgressions were committed to 
save one of Thy angels.* '* 

"Ah, yes, Herr Count, if I could talk like that; but 1 
can't.’* 

** And are not all your thoughts already known to Him 
who reads all hearts? It does not require the absolution 
of a priest to admit you to His paradise.” 

But Henry refused to be comforted; his eyes burned 
with the hre of terror as he moaned again and again: 

” 1 shall be damned I I shall be damned! ” 

Count Vavel now lost all patience, and, forgetting him¬ 
self in his anger, exclaimed: 

” Henry, if you persist in your foolishness you will de¬ 
serve damnation. Did not you say so yourself, when you 
pledged your word to me on that eventful day? Did you 
not say, * The wretch who would become a traitor deserves 
to be damned ’ ? ” 

With these words he rose and strode toward the door. 
But ere he reached it his feeling heart got the better of his 
anger. He turned and walked back to the bed, took the 
dying man’s ice-cold hand in his, and said gently: 

“My old comrade—my brave old companion in anns! 
we must not part in anger. Don’t you trust me any more? 
Listen, my old friend, to what I say to you. You are 
going on before to arrange quarters; then 1 will follow. 
When I arrive at the gates of paradise, my first question 
to St. Peter will be, ’ Is my good old comrade, the honest, 
virtuous Henry, within?’ And should the sainted gate¬ 
keeper reply, ‘ No, he is not here; he is down below,* then 
I shall say to him, ‘ I am very much obliged to you, old 
fellow, for your friendliness, but a paradise from which my 
old friend Henry is excluded is no place for me. I am 
going down below to be with him.’ That is what 1 shall 
say, so help me Heaven I ” 
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The sufferer who stood on the threshold of death strove 
to smile. He could not return the pressure of his master's 
hand, but he slowly and with painful effort turned his 
head so that his cold lips rested against the count’s hand. 

“Yes—yes,” he whispered, and his dim eyes brightened 
for an instant. “ If we were down there together—you and 
1—we should not have to stop long there; some one with 
her prayers would very soon win our release.” 

Count Vavel suddenly beat his palm against his fore¬ 
head, and exclaimed: 

“ I never once thought of her! Wait, my brave Henry. 
1 will return immediately. 1 cannot allow you to have a 
priest, but I will bring an angel to your bedside.” 

He hastened to Marie’s apartments. 

“You have been weeping?” she exclaimed, looking up 
into his tear-stained eyes with deep concern. 

“Yes, Marie; we are going to lose our poor old Henry.” 

“ Oh, my God! How entirely alone we shall be then! ” 

“ Will you come with me to his bedside? The sight of 
you will cheer his last moments.” 

“ Yes, yes; come quickly.” 

A wonderful light brightened Henry’s face when he'saw 
his young mistress. She moved softly to the head of his 
bed, and with her delicate fingers gently stroked the cheieks 
of the trusty old servant. 

He closed his eyes and sighed when her hand touched 
his face. 

“Is he smiling?” whispered Marie to Ludwig, gazing 
witli compassionate awe on the distorted countenance. 
Then she bent over him and said: 

“ Henry—my good Henry, would you like me to pray 
with you? ” ^ 

She knelt beside the bed and in a feeling tone repeated 
the beautiful prayer which the good Lacordaire com* 
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posed for those who journey to the other world, pausing 
from time to time to let the dying man repeat the words 
after her. 

Henry*s tongue became heavier and heavier as he re¬ 
peated, with visible effort, the soul-inspiring words. 

Then Marie repeated the Lord’s Prayer. Even Ludwig 
could not do otherwise than bend his knee upon the chair 
by which he stood, and bow his skeptical head, while the 
innocent maid and his dying servant prayed together. 

When Marie rose from her knees, the painful smile had 
vanished from Henry’s lips; his face was calm and peace¬ 
ful ; the distortion had disappeared from his countenance. 

After Henry’s death, life for the occupants of the Name¬ 
less Castle became still more uncomfortable. Ludwig 
Vavel had lost his only friend—the only one who had shared 
his ^es and his confidences. He was obliged to hire a 
servant 1 1 assist Lisette, and, remembering what Henry had 
. advi$ld, took the old soldier with the wooden leg into the 
castle. For the old invalid, the change from hard labor to 
cdhifortable quarters and easy work was certainly an im- 
provement. Instead of cutting wood all day long for a 
mere pittance, he had now nothing to do but brush clothes 
whidi were never dusty, polish the furniture, receive the 
^pplies from and deliver orders to Frau Schmidt every 
morning, to place the newspapers on the library table, and 
convey the victuals from the kitchen to the dining-room. 

But two weeks of this easy work and good wages, and the 
comforts of the castle, were all that the old soldier could 
endure. Then he took off his handsome livery, and begged 
to.be allowed to return to his former life of hardship and 
poverty. Afterward he was heard to aver that not for the 
wiiole castle would he consent to live in it an entire year 
—where not one word was spoken all day long; even the 
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cook never opened her lips. No, he could not stand it; 
he would rather, a hundred times over, cut wood for five 
groats the day. 

No sooner did Baroness Katharina learn that Count 
Vavel was again without a man-servant than she sent to 
the castle Satan Laczi’s son, who was then twelve years 
old, and a useful lad. 

Two leading ideas now filled Count Vavel’s entire soul. 

One was an enthusiastic admiration for a high ideal, 
whose embodiment he believed he had found in the lovely 
person of his young charge. All the emotions that a man 
of deep and profound nature lavishes on his faithful love, 
his only offspring, his queen, his guardian saint, Count 
Ludwig now bestowed on this one woman, who endured 
with patience, renounced with meekness, forgave and loved 
with her whole heart, and who, even in her banishment, 
adored her native land which had repulsed and cruelly per¬ 
secuted her. 

The second idea encompassed all the emotions of an 
opposing passion; a boundless hatred for the giant who, 
with strides that covered kingdoms and empires, was march¬ 
ing over the entire eastern hemisphere, marking his every 
step with graves and human skeletons; an enmity toward 
the Titan who was using thrones as footstools, and who 
had made himself a god over a greater portion of Europe. 

Count Vavel was not the only one who cherisTied a 
hatred of this sort; it was felt all over Europe* What was 
happening in those days could be learned only through the 
English newspapers. Liberty of speech was prohibited 
throughout the entire continent. Only an indiscreet cor¬ 
respondent would trust his secret to the post; and Ludwig 
Vavel only by the exercise of extreme caution could learn 
from his banker in Holland what was ne 9 essary for him to , 
know. Through this medium he learned of the general^ 
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discontent with the methods of the all-powerful one. He 
learned of the plans of the Philadelphia Club, which 
counted among its members renowned officers in the army 
of France. He heard that a number of distinguished 
Frenchmen had offered their services and swords to the 
foreign imperial army against their own hated emperor. 
He heard of the dissatisfied murmuring among the French 
people against the frightful waste of human life, the never- 
ending intrigues, the approaching shadows of the coalition. 

All this he heard there in the Nameless Castle, while hr 
waited for his watchword, ready when it came to reply: 
“ Here! ” 

And while he waited he interested himself also in what 
was going on in the land in which he sojourned. He had 
two sources for acquiring information on this subject—Herr 
Mercatoris in Fertoszeg, and the young attorney, who was 
now living in Pest. T‘he count corresponded with botli 
gentlemen.—personally he had never spoken to the pastor, 
and but once to his attorney,—and from their letters learned 
what was going on in that portion of the world in the 
vicinity of the Nameless Castle. 

jtfowever, as there was a wide difference between the 
characters of his two correspondents, the count was often 
puzzled to which of them he should give credence. The 
pastor, who was a student and a philosopher, and a de¬ 
fender of the existing state of affairs, affirmed that there was 
not on the face of the globe a more contented and peace- 
loving folk than the Hungarians. The young lawyer, on 
the other hand, asserted that the existing system was all 
wrong; that general dissatisfaction prevailed throughout 
Hungary. His irony did not spare the great ones who 
swayed the destiny of the country. In a word, resentment 
against oppression, and discontent, might be read in every 
line of his epistles. 
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Count Vavel was rather inclined to believe that the 
younger man expressed the temper of the nation. In 
reality, however, it was only the discontent of a small social 
body, which found quite enough room for its meetings in 
the sleeping-chamber of one of the sympathizers. Within 
this circumscribed space, and amid a lively interchange of 
opinions, originated many a daring project that was never 
carried beyond the threshold of the hall of meeting. 

Ludwig Vavel, on reading the young man’s letters, had 
come to the conclusion that Hungary awaited his (Vavel’s) 
enemy as its liberator. 

The Diet, it is true, had authorized the recruit contin¬ 
gent,” but the recruits were not taken from those who were 
inspired with love for the fatherland, and who would do 
battle for an idea. The enlisted men were chiefly homeless 
wanderers. This “ cannon-fodder ” would go into battle 
without enthusiasm, would perform what was required of 
them like obedient machines. 

Of what good would be such a crew against a host that 
had called into being a great national consciousness, a host 
that was made up of the best force of a vigorous people, 
a host whose every member was proud of his ensign with 
its eagle, and who held himself superior to every other 
soldier in the world? 

Vavel well knew that the giant of the century could be 
conquered only by heroes and patriots. A hireling crew 
could not enter the field against him. 



CHAPTER II 

When a sacrifice is demanded by one’s fatherland, it 
becomes the duty of every true patriot to offer himself as 
the victim. 

Consequently, Herr Vice-palatine Bemat Gdrombolyi von 
Dravakeresztur did not hesitate to immolate himself on the 
sacrificial altar when his attention was directed by his supe¬ 
rior to Section i of Article II. in the laws enacted by the 
Diet in the year 1808 . Said clause required the vice-pala¬ 
tine to C(/il in person on those ** high and mighty persons ” 
who, instead of appearing with their horses at the Lustra-^ 
-according to Section 17 of Article III.,—preferred 
to send the fine of fifty marks for non-attendance. 

Among these absentees from the county meetings was 
Count Ludwig Vavel. 

The Vice-palatine’s task was to teach these refractories, 
through patriotic reasoning, to amend their ways. The 
sacrifice attendant upon the performahce of this duty was 
that Herr Bemat would be obliged, during his official visit 
ta the Nameless Castle, to abstain from smoking. 

duty is duty, and he decided to do it. He preceded 
his at the castle by a letter to Count Vavel, in which 

I ' 

he explained, with satisfaction to himself, the cause of his 
hasty retreat^ on the occasion of his former visit, and also 
^j||mnounced his projected official attendance upon the Hen 
Count on the following day. 

305 
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He arrived at the castle in due time; and Count Vave^ 
who wished to make amends for his former rudeness to so 
important a personage, greeted him with great cordiality. 

" The Herr Count has been ill, 1 understand? ” began 
Herr Bernat, when greetings had been exchanged. 

I have not been ill—at least, not to my knowledge,** 
smUingly responded the count. 

“ Indeed? I fancied you must be ill because you did not 
attend the Lustrations, but sent the fine instead.*’ 

** May I ask if many persons attended the meeting? ** 
asked Count Vavel. 

** Quite a number of the lesser magnates were present; the 
more important nobles were conspicuous by their absence. 
1 attributed this failure to appear at the Lustrations to Sec¬ 
tion I of Article III. of the militia law, which prohibits 
the noble militiaman from wearing gold or silver orna¬ 
mentation on his uniform. This inhibition, you must 
know, is intended to prevent emulation in splendor of 
decoration among our own people, and also to restrain the 
rapacity of the enemy." 

" Then you imagine, Herr Vice-palatine, that I do not 
attend the meetings because 1 am not permitted to wear 
gold buttons and cords on my coat? " smilingly queried 
the count. 

"I confess I cannot think of any other reason, Herr 
Count.** 

'’Then I will tell you the true one,” rather haughtily 
rejoined Count Vavel, believing that his visitor was inclined 
to be sarcastic. " £ do not attend your meetings because 
I look upon the entire law as a jest—mere child’s play. It 
begins with the mental reservation, 'The Hungarian 
noble militia will be called into service in fiose of 
imminent danger of an attack from a foreign enemy, and 
then only if Ae attacking army be so powerful that the 
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regular imperial troops shall be unable to withstand it!*' 
Hiat the enemy is the more powerful no commander-in- 
clyef finds out imtil he has been thoroughly whipped I 
The mission of the Hungarian noble militia, therefore, is to 
mo^e into the field—untrained for service—when the regu¬ 
lar troops find they cannot cope with a superior foe! Tliis 
is utterly ridiculous! And, moreover, what sort of an or¬ 
ganization must that be in which * all nobles who have an 
income of more than three thousand guilders shall become 
cavalry soldiers, those having less shall become foot-sol¬ 
diers’? The money-bag decides the question between cav¬ 
alry and infantry! Again, * every village selects its own 
trooper, and equips him.’ A fine squadron they will make! 
And to think of sending such a crew into the field 
against soldiers who have won their epaulets under the 
baptismal fires of battle! Again, to wage war requires 
money first of all; and this fact has been entiiely ignored 
by the authorities. You have no money, gentlemen; do 
you propose that the noble militia host shall march only so 
long as the supply of food in their knapsacks holds out? 
Are they to return home when the provisions shall have 
given out? Never fear, Herr Vice-palatine! when it 
becomes necessary to shoulder arms and march against the 
enemy, I shall be among the first to respond to the first 
call. But I have no desire to be even a spectator of a 
comedy, much less take part in one. But let us not dis¬ 
cuss this farce any further. I fancy, Herr Vice-palatine, 
we may be able to find a more sensible subject for discus¬ 
sion. vThere is a quiet little nook in this old castle where 
are to be found some excellent wines, and some of the best 
latakia you—” 

"Wh^t?” with lively interest interrupted the vice-pala¬ 
tine. ” Latakia? Why, that is tobacco.” 

^Xertainly—and Turkish tobacco,too,at that 1 ” responded 
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Count Vavel. Come, we will retire to this nooi;, empty 
one glass after another, enjoy a smoke, and tell anecdotes 
without end!" ^ 

" Then you do smoke, Herr Count? " 

"Certainly; but 1 never smoke anywhere but in^the 
nook before mentioned, and never in the clothes I wear 
ordinarily.” 

" Aha! --that a certain person may not detect the fumes, 
eh*? " 

" You have guessed it.” 

"Then there is not an atom of truth in the reports 
malicious tongues have spread abroad about you, for I 
know very well that a certain lady has not the least objec¬ 
tion to tobacco smoke. I do not refer to the Herr Count’s 
donna who lives here in the castle—you may be sure I 
shall take good care not to ask any more questions about 
her. No; I am not talking about that one, but about the 
other one, who has puzzled me a good deal of late. She 
takes the Herr Count's part everywhere, and is always ready 
to defend you. Had she not assured me that I might with 
perfect safety venture to call here again, I should have sent 
my secretary to you with the Sigillum compulsorium. I tell 
you, Herr Count, ardent partizanship of that sort from the 
other donna looks a trifle suspicious!” 

The count laughed, then said; 

" Herr Vice-palatine, you remind me of the critic who, 
at the conclusion of a concert, said to a gentleman near 
whom he was standing: * Who is that lady who sings so 
frightfully out of tunc?' ' The lady is my wife.' 'Ah, I 
did not mean the one who sang, but the lady who accom¬ 
panied her on the piano—the one who performs so exe¬ 
crably.* ' That lady is my sister.* T beg a thousand pardons! 
I made a mistake; it is the music, the composition, that is 
so horrible. I wonder who composed it?* ‘ I did.* *’ 
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Herr Bemat wa^ charmed>-completeIy vanquished. 
This count not only smoked: he could 41so relate an anec* 
ddte! Truly he was a man worth knowing~>a gentleman 
from crown to sole. 

Toward the conclusion of the excellent dinner, to which 
Herr Bemat did ample justice, he ventured to propose a 
toast: 

'*^1 cannot refrain, Herr Count, from drinking to the lyel* 
fare of this castle’s mistress; and since I do not know 
whether there be one or two, 1 lift a glass in each hand. 
Vivant!” 

Without a word the count likewise raised two glasses, 
and drained first one, then the other, leaving not enough 
liquor in either to wet his finger-nail.” 

By the time the meal was over Herr Bemat was in a 
most generous mood; and when he took leave of his agree¬ 
able host, he assured him that the occupants ot the Name¬ 
less Castle might always depend on the protection and 
good will of the vice-palatine. 

Count Vavel waited until his guest was out of sight; 
then he changed his clothes, and when the regular dinner- 
hour arrived joined Marie, as usual, in the dining-room, to 
enjoy with her the delicate snail-soup and other dainties. 


1*1 



CHAPTER III 

At last war was declared; but it brought only days of 
increased unhappiness and discontent to the tiger impris¬ 
oned in his cage at the Nameless Castle—as if burning oil 
were being poured into his open wounds. 

The snail-like movements of the Austrian army had put an 
end to the appearance of the apocalyptic destroying angel. 

Ludwig Vavel waited like the tiger crouched in ambush, 
ready to spring forth at the sound of his watchword, and 
heard at last what he had least expected to hear. 

The single-headed eagle had not hesitated to take pos¬ 
session of that which the double-headed eagle had hesi¬ 
tated to grasp. 

Napoleon had issued his memorable call to the Hunga¬ 
rian people to assert their independence and choose their 
king from among themselves. 

Count Ludwig received a copy of this proclamation still 
damp from the press, and at once decided that the cause to 
which he had sacrihced his best years was wholly lost. 

He was acquainted with but a few of the people among 
whom he dwelt in seclusion, but he beheved he knew them 
well enough to decide that the incendiaiy proclamation 
could have no other result than an enthusiastic and far-reach¬ 
ing response. All was at an end, and he might as wdl go 
to his rest! 

In one of his gloomiest, most dissatisfied hours, he heard 
the sound of a spurred boot in tlic silent corridor. 

21Q 
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][t was an ol^ acquaintance, the vice-pal^ne. He 4id 
not remove his hat, which was ornamented with an eaglets 
feather, when he< entered the count’s study, and ostenta¬ 
tiously clinked the sword in its sheath which hung at his 
side. A wolfskin was dung with elaborate care over his 
left shoulder. 

“Well, Herr Count,” he began in a cheery tone, “I 
come like the gypsy who broke into a house through the 
oven, and, finding the family assembled in the room, asked 
if they did not want to buy a flue-cleanser. At last the 
watchword has arrived: ‘ To horse, soldier! To cow, far¬ 
mer.* The militia law is no longer a dead letter. We 
shall march, cum gentibus, to repulse the invading foe. Here 
is the royal order, and here is the call to the nation.” • 

Count Vavel's face at these words became suddenly 
transfigured—like the'features of a dead man who has been 
restored to life. His eyes sparkled, his lips parted, his 
cheeks Jowed with color—his whole countenance was 
eloquent; his tongue alone was silent. 

He could not speak. He rushed toward his sword, 
which was hanging on the wall, tore it from its sheath, and 
pressed his lips to the keen blade. Then he laid it on the 
table, and dashed like a madman from the room—down 
the corridor to Marie's apartment. Without knocking, he 
opened the door, rushed toward the young girl, raised her 
in his arms as if she w'ere a little child, and, carrying her 
thus, returned to his guest. "Here—here she is!” he 
cried breathlessly. " Behold herl Now you may look on 
her face—now the whole world may behold her counte¬ 
nance and read in it her illustrious descent. This is my idol 
—my goddess, for whom I have lived, for whom I would 
die! ” 

* Written Alexander Kisfalndy, by order of the palatine. A 
memorable doenmenti 
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He had placed the maid on a sort of throne between the 
iwo bookcases^ and alternately kissed the hem of her gown 
and his sword. 

1 

“Can you imagine a more glorious queen? “he demanded, 
in a transport of ecstasy, flinging one arm over the vice¬ 
palatine’s shoulder, and pointing with the other toward the 
confused and blushing girl. “ Is there anywhere else 
earth so much love, so much goodness and purity, a glance 
so benevolent—all the virtues God bestows upon his favor¬ 
ites? Is not this the angel who has been called to destroy 
the Leviathan of the Apocalypse?” 

The vice-palatine gazed in peiplexity at the young girl, 
then said in a low tone: 

“She is the image of the unfortunate Queen, Marie 
Antoinette, who looked just like that when she was a bridp.” 

Involuntarily Marie lifted her hands and hid her'face 
behind them. She had grown accustomed to the piercing 
rays of the sun, but not to the questioning glances from 
strange eyes. 

“What—what does—this mean, Ludwig?” she stam¬ 
mered, in bewilderment. “ I don’t understand you." 

Count Vavel stepped to the opposite side of the room, 
where a large map concealed the wall. He drew a cord, 
and the map rolled up, revealing a long hall-like chamber, 
which, large as it was, was filled to the ceiling with swords, 
firearms, saddles, and harness. 

“ I will equip a company of cavalr}% and command it 
myself. The entire equipment, to the last cartridge, is 
ready here.” 

. He conducted the vice-palatine into the jfrsenal, and 
exhibited his terrible treasures. "T 

“ Are you satisfied with my preparations for war? ” he 
asked. 

“1 can only reply as did the poor little daros farmer 
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when his neighbor, a wealthy landowner, told him he 
expected to harvesrtwo thousaihd yoke of whtat: ‘ Jhat 
is not so bad.*"* 

** Now / intend to hold a Lustration, Herr Vice-palatine,” 
resumed the count. ” Here are weapons. Are enough men 
. and horses to be had for the asking? ” 

might answer as did the gypsy woman when her son 
asked for a piece of bread: 'You are always wanting 
what is not to be had.' ” 

” Do you mean that there are no men ? ” 

” I mean,” hastily interposed Herr Bernat, ” that there 
are enough men, and horses, too; but the treasure-chest 
is empty, and the Aerar has not yet sent the promised 
subsidy.” 

"What care I about the Aerar and its money! ” ejacu¬ 
lated Count Vavel, contemptuously. ” / will supply the 
funds necessary to equip a company—and support them, 
into the bargain I And if the county needs money, my 
purse-strings are loose! I give everything that belongs to 
me—and myself, too—to this cause!” 

He opened, as he spoke, a large iron chest that was 
fastened with iron bolts to the floor. 

“Here, help yourself, Herr Vice-palatine! ” he added, 
waving his hand toward the contents of the chest. It was 
a more wonderful sight than the arsenal itself. Rolls of 
gold coin, sacks of silver, fllled the chest to the brim. 

Herr Bernat could only stare in speechless amazement. 
He made no move to obey the behest to “ help himself,” 
whereupon Count VaveV himself thrust his hands into the 
chest, lifted'what he could hold between them of gold and 
silver, and filled the vice-palatine's hat, which that worthy 
was holding in his hand. 

"But—pray—I beg of you—" remonstrated Herr Ber¬ 
nat, "at least, let us count it.” 
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“You can count it when you get home,” intenupted 
Count VaveL 

“ But I must give you a receipt for it.” 

“A receipt?” repeated his host. “A receipt between 
gentlemen? A receipt for money which is given for the 
defense of the fatherland ? ” 

“ But I certainly cannot take all this money without some¬ 
thing to show from whom I received it, and for what pur¬ 
pose. Give me at least a few words with your signature, 
Herr Count.” 

“ That I will gladly do,” responded the count, turning 
toward his desk, and coming face to face with Marie, who 
had descended from her throne. 

“What are you going to do?” she asked, laying her 
hand on his arm. 

“ Write.” 

“ Arc you going to let strangers see your writing, and 
perhaps betray who you are? ” 

“ In a week the strokes from my hand will tell who I 
am,” he replied, with double meaning. 

“Oh, you are terrible I ” murmured Marie, turning her 
face away. 

“ I am so for your sake, Marie.” 

“ For my sake? ” echoed the young girl, sorrowfully. 
“ For my sake? Do you imagine that /shall take pleasure 
n seeing you go into battle? Suppose you should fall? ” 

‘‘ Have no fear on that score, Marie,” returned the 
young man, confidently. “ I shall have a guiding star to 
watch over me; and if there be a God in heaven—” 

“Then may He take me to Himself!” interposed the 
young girl in a fervent tone, lifting a transfigured glance 
toward heaven. “ And may He grant that there be not on 
earth one other Frenchwoman who is forced to pray for 
the defeat of her own nation! May He grant tliat there be 
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not another woman in the world who is waiting until a' 
pedestal is formed of her countrymen’s and kinsmen's 
skeletons, that she may be elevated to it as an idol from 
which many, many of her brothers will turn with a curse! 
May God take me to Himself now—now, while yet my two 
hands are white, while yet 1 cherish toward my nation 
nothing but love and tenderness, now when I forgive and 
forget everything, and desire none of this world’s splendor 
for myself! ” 

Ludwig Vavel was filled with admiration by this outburst 
from the innocent girl heart. 

“ Your words, Marie, only increase the brilliancy of the 
halo which encircles your head. They legalize the rights 
of my sword. I, too, adore my native land—no one more 
than I! I, too, bow before the infinite Judge and submit 
my case to His wise decision, O God, Thou who protecteth 
France, look down and behold him who rid*.s yonder, his 
horse ankle-deep in the blood of his countrymen, who looks 
without pity on the dying legions and says, 'It is well!’ 
Then, O God, look Thou upon this saint here, who prays 
for her persecutors, and pass judgment between the two: 
which of the two is Thy image on earth? " 

" Oh, pray understand me,” in a pleading voice interposed 
Marie, passing her trembling fingers over Ludwig’s cheek. 

” Not one drop of heroic blood flows in my veins. I am 
not the offspring of those great women who crowned with 
their own hands their knights to send them into battle. T 
dread to lose you, Ludwig; I have no one in this wide 
world but you. On this whole earth there is not another 
orphan so desolate as I am! When you go to war, and I 
am left here all alone, what will become of me ? Who will 
care for me and love me then? ” 

Vavel gently drew the young girl to his breast. 

” Marie, you said once to me: ' Give me a mother—a 
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woman whom I can love, one that will love me.* When I 
leave you, Marie, 1 shall not leave you here without some 
one to care for you. 1 will give you a mother—a woman 
you will love, and who will love you in return.** 

, A gleam of sunshine brightened the young girl’s face; 
bhe Sung her arms around Ludwig’s neck, and laughed for 
very joy. 

“You will really, really do this, Ludwig?” she cried 
happily. “You will really bring her here? or shall I go 
to her? Oh, I shall be so happy if you will do this for 
me! ” 

“ I am in earnest,” returned Ludwig, seriously. “ This is 
no time for jesting. My superior here ’’—turning toward 
the vice-palatine—“will see that I keep the promise I 
made in his presence.” 

“That he will!” promptly assented Herr Bemat. “I 
am not only the vice-palatine of your county: I am also the 
colonel of your regiment.” 

“ And I want you to add still another office to the two 
you fill so admirably: that of matrimonial emissary! ” added 
Count Vavel. “ In this patriarchal land I find that the 
custom still obtains of sending an emissary to the lady one 
desires to marry. Will you, Herr Vice-palatine and Colo¬ 
nel, undertake this mission for me? ” 

“Of all my missions this will be the most agreeable!” 
heartily responded Herr Bernat. 

“You know to whom I would have you go,” resumed the 
count. “ It is not far from here. You know who the lady 
is without my repeating her name. Go to her, tell her 
what you have seen and heard here,—I send her my secret 
as a betrothal gift, — and then ask her to send me an answer 
to the words she heard me speak on a certain eventful 
occasion.” 

**You may trust me!” with alacrity responded Herr 
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Bemat. Within half an hour I shall return with a reply; 
Urm, vidif vici/ ” 

After he had shaken hands with his client, the worthy 
emissary remembered that it was becoming for even so im¬ 
portant a personage as a Hungarian vice-palatine to show 
some respect to the distinguished young lady under Count 
Vavel’s protection. He therefore turned toward her, 
brought his spurred heels together, and was on the point of 
making a suitable speech, accompan3ring it with a deep 
bow, when the young lady frustrated his ceremonious 
design by coming quickly toward him and saying in her 
frank, girlish manner: 

"He who goes on a matrimonial mission must wear a 
nosegay.” With these words she drew the violets from her 
corsage, and fastened them in Herr Bernat’s buttonhole. 

Hereupon the gallant vice-palatine forgot his ceremonious 
intentions. He seized the maid’s hand, pressed it against 
his stiffly waxed mustache, and muttered, with a wary 
glance toward Count Vavel: " I am sorry this pretty little 
hand belongs to those messieurs Frenchmen!” 

Then he quitted the room, and in descending the stairs 
had all he could do to transfer without dropping them the 
coins from his hat to the pockets of his dolman. 

Marie skipped, singing joyously, into the dining-room, 
where the windows faced toward the neighboring manor. 
She did not ask if she might do so, but flung open the sash, 
leaned far out, and waved her handkerchief to the vice- 
palatine, who was driving swiftly across the causeway. 



CHAPTER IV 


When Herr Bemat Gorombolyi, in his character of 
emissary, arrived at the manor, he proceeded at once to 
state his errand: 

'*My lovely sister Katinka, I am come a-wooing—as 
this nosegay on my breast indicates. 1 ask your hand for 
a brave, handsome, and young cavalier.” 

” Thank you very much for the honor, my dear Bemat 
bdcsi, but I intend to remain faithful to my vow never to 
marry.” 

” Then you send me out of your house with a mitten, 
Katinka hugom? ” 

” I should prefer to detain you as a welcome guest.” 

” Thanks; but I cannot stop to-day. I am invited to a 
betrothal feast over at the Nameless Castle. The count 
intends to wed in a few weeks.” 

He had been watching, while speaking, the effect of this 
announcement on the lovely face before him. 

Baroness Katharina, however, acted as if nothing inter¬ 
ested her so much as the letter she was embroidering with 
gold thread on a red streamer for a militia flag. 

”The count is in a hurry,” continued Herr Bemat, "for 
he may have to ride at the head of a company of militia 
to the war in less than three weeks.” 

Here the cruel needle thrust its point into the fair 
worker’s rosy finger. 

Hen Bemat smiled roguishly, and said: 

2lS 
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“ Would n’t you like to hear the name of the bride» my 
pretty sister Katinka? ” 

** If it is no secret,” was the indifferent response. 

” It is no secret for me, and 1 am allowed to repeat it. 
The charming lady Count Vavel intends to wed is-Katha- 
rina Landsknechtsschild! ” 

The baroness suddenly dropped her embroidery, sprang 
to her feet, and surveyed the smiling emissary with her 
brows drawn into a frown. 

"It is quite true,” continued Herr Bemat. "Count 
Vavel sent me here to beg you to answer the words he 
spoke to you on an eventful occasion. Do you remember 
them? ” 

The lady’s countenance did not brighten as she replied; 

“Yes, I remember the words; but between them and 
my reply there is a veil that separates the two ” 

" The ^ .’*1 has been removed.” 

“Ah! Then you saw the lady of the castle without her 
veil ? Is she pretty ? ” 

"More than pretty! ” 

"And who is she ? What is she to Count Vavel? ” 

" She is not your rival, my pretty sister Katinka; she is 
neither wife nor betrothed to Count Vavel—nor yet his 
secret love.” 

" Then she must be his .sister—or daughter.” 

" No; she is neither sister nor daughter.” 

"Then what is she? Not a servant? ” 

" No; she is his mistress.” 

" His mistress? ” 

" Yes, his mistress—as my queen is my mistress.” 

"Ah! ” There was a peculiar gleam in the lovely 
baroness's eyes. Then she came nearer to Herr Bemat, 
and asked with womanly shyness: " And you believe the 
count—loves > 
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" That I do not know, baroness, for he did not tell me; 
but 1 think you know that he loves you. That he deserves 
your love I can swear! No one can become thoroughly 
acquainted with Count Vavel and not love him. I went to 
the castle to ask him to join the noble militia, and he let 
me see the lady about whom so much has been said. She 
had excellent reasons, baroness, for veiling her lovely face, 
for whoever had seen her mother’s pictures would have 
recognized her at once. When Count Vavel goes into 
battle to help defend our fatherland, he must leave the 
royal maid in a mother's hands. Will you fill that office? 
Will you take the desolate maid to your heart? And now, 
Katinka hugom, give me your answer to the Count’s words." 

With sudden impulsiveness the baroness extended both 
hands to Herr Bemat, and said earnestly: 

" With all my heart I consent to be Count Vavel’s be¬ 
trothed wife! ’’ 

*' And I may fly to him with this answer? " 

"Yes—-on condition that you take me with you." 

"What, baroness? You wish to go to the castle- 
now? " 

"Yes, now—this very moment—in these clothes! I 
have no one to ask what I should or should not do, and 
—needs me." 

When his emissary had departed. Count Vavel began to 
reflect whether he had not been rather hasty. Had he 
done right in giving to the world his zealously guarded 
secret? 

But there lay the royal manifesto on the table; there 
was no doubting that. The venture must be made now 
or never. If only d'Avoncourt were free! How weU he 
would know what to do in this* emergency I 

He seated himself at the table to write to his friends 
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abroad; but he could accomplish nothing; his hand trem¬ 
bled so that he could hardly guide the pen. And why 
should he tremble? Was he afraid to hear Katharina's 
answer? It is by no means a wise move for a man to make 
on the same day a declaration of war and one of love. 

His meditations were interrupted by Marie, who came 
running into his study, laughing and clapping her hands. 
She snatched the pen from his fingers, and flung it on the 
floor. 

“ She is coming 1 She is coming! ” she cried in jubilant 
tones. 

" Who is coming? ” asked Ludwig, surveying the young 
girl in surprise. 

"Who? Why, the lady who is to be my mother—the 
beautiful lady from the manor." 

" What nonsense, Marie! How can you give voice to 
such impossible nonsense ? " 

"But the vice-palatine would not be returning to tlie 
castle in two carriages! " persisted the maid. "Come 
and see them for yourself!" 

She drew him from his chair to the window in the din¬ 
ing-room, where his own eyes convinced him of the truth 
of Marie's announcement. 

Already the two vehicles were crossing the causeway, 
and the baroness's rose-colored parasol gleamed among the 
trees. Deeply agitated, Count Vavel hastened to meet her. 

" May I come with you? " shyly begged Marie, follow¬ 
ing him. 

" I beg that you .will come," was the reply; and the 
two, guardian and ward, hand in hand, descended to the 
entrance-hall. 

Baroness Katharina's countenance beamed with a magical 
charm—the result of the union of opposite emotions; as 
when shame and courage, timidity and daring, love and 
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heroism, meet and are blended together in a wonderful 
harmony—a miracle seen only in the magic mirror of a 
woman's face. 

While yet several paces distant, she held out her hand 
toward Count Vavel, and, with a charming mixture of 
embarrassment and candor, said: 

“ Yes, I am." 

This was her confirmation of the words Vavel had spoken 
in the forest in the presence of the three dragoon officers: 
" She is my betrothed.” 

Vavel lifted the white hand to his lips. Then Katharina 
quickly passed onward toward Marie, who had timidly held 
back. 

The baroness grasped the young girl's hands in both 
her own, and looked long and earnestly into the fair face 
lifted shyly toward her. Then she said: 

"It was not for his sake I came so precipitately. He 
could have waited. They told me your heart yearned for 
a mother’s care, and it must not be kept waiting." 

After this speech the two young women embraced. 
Which was the first to sob, w'hich kiss was the warmer, can¬ 
not be known; but that Marie was the happier was cer¬ 
tain. For the first time in years she was permitted to em¬ 
brace a woman and tell her she loved her. Ludwig Vavel 
looked with delight on the meeting between the two, and 
gratefully pressed the hand of his successful emissary. 

When the tvro young women had sobbed out their hearts 
to each other, they began to laugh and jest. Was not the 
mother still a girl, like the daughter? 

“ You must come with me to the manor? ” said Katha<* 
rina, as, with arms entwined about each other, they entered 
the castle. " 1 shall not allow you to stop longer in this 
lonely place.” 

"1 wish you would take me with you,” responded 
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Marie. ” I shall be very obedient and dutiful. If 1 do 
anything that displeases you» you must scold me, and praise 
me when I do what is right." 

** And 1 am not to be asked if I consent to tliis abduc* 
tion of my ward? ” here smilingly interposed Count Vavcl. 

“ Why can’t you come with us? ” innocently inquired 
Marie. 

The other young woman laughed merrily. 

” He may come for a brief visit; later we will let him 
come to stay always." Then she added in a more serious 
tone: “ Count Vavel, you may rest perfectly content that 
your treasure will be safe with me. My house is prepared 
for assault. My people are brave and well armed. There 
is no possible chance of another attack from robbers like 
that from which you delivered me." 

" Ludwig delivered you from robbers?" repeated Marie, 
in astonishment. " When? How? " 

'*'Then he did not tell you about his adventure? What 
a singular man! " 

Here the vice-palatine interposed with: "What is this 
I hear? Robbers? I heard nothing about robbers." 

"The baroness herself asked me not to speak of the 
affair," explained the count. 

"Yes, but I did not forbid you to tell Marie, Herr 
Count," responded Katharina. 

" ‘ Baroness *—* Herr Count ’ ? " repeated Marie, turning 
questioningly from her guardian to their fair neighbor. 
" Why don't yoli call each other by yoiur Christian names? ” 

They were spared an explanation by Herr Bemat, who 
again observed: 

" Robbers? I confess I should like to hear about this 
robbery? ” 

" I will tell you aU about it," returned the baroness; " but 
first, I must beg the vice-palatine not to make any arrestSi 
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For/’ she added, with an enchantinj^ smile/’ had it not 
been for those valiant knights of the road t should not 
have become acquainted with my brave Ludwig.” 

“That is better! ” applauded Marie, hurrying her “little 
mother” into the reception-room, where the wonderful 
story of the robbery was repeated. 

And what an attentive listener was the fair young girl! 
Her lips were pressed tightly together; her eyes were 
opened to their widest extent—-like those of a child who 
hears a wonderful fairy tale. Even the vice-palatine from 
time to time ejaculated: 

Darvalia!^* ** Beste karaffia!'^ —which, doubtless, 
were the proper terms to apply to marauding rascals. 

But when the baroness came to that part of her story 
where Count Vavel, with his walking-stick, put to flig^ 
the four robbers, Marie’s face glowed with pride. Surely** 
there was not another brave man like her Ludwig in the 
whole wor’'^! ’ 

“That was our first meeting,” concluded Katharina 
laughingly, laying her hand on that of her betrothed hus* 
band, who was leaning against the arm of her chair. 

“ I should like to know why you both thought it best lo 
keep this robbery a secret? ” remarked Herr Bernat. 

“ The real reason,” explained Count Vavel, “ was be¬ 
cause the baroness did not want her prot^g6, Satan Laezi’s 
wife, persecuted.” 

“ Hum! if everybody was as generous as you two, then 
robbery would become a lucrative business! ” 

“You must remember/’ Katharin.a made haste to pro¬ 
test, “ that all this has been told to the matrimonial emis¬ 
sary, and not to the vice-palatine. On no account are any 
arrests to be made! ” 

“ I will suggest a plan to the Herr Vice-palatine,” said 
Count Vavel. “ Grant an amnesty to the robbers; not to 
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the four who broke into the manor,—fo^ they are merely 
common thieves,—but to Satan Laczi and his comrades, 
who will cheerfully exchange their nefarious calling for the 
purifying fire of the battle-field. 1 myself will undertake 
to form them into a company of foot-soldiers.” 

'* But how do you know Uiat Satan Laczi and his com¬ 
rades will join the army? ” inquired Herr Bernat. 

** Satan Laczi told me so himself—one night here in the 
castle. He opened all the doors and cupboards, while 1 
was in the observatory, and waited for me in my study.” 

It was the ladies’ turn now to exhibit the liveliest interest. 
Each seized a hand of the speaker, and listened attentively 
to his description of the robber’s midqight visit to the castle. 

” Good! ” was Herr Bernat’s comment, when the count 
jbad concluded. ”An amnesty shall be granted to Satan 
* Laczi and his crew if they will submit themselves to the 
Herr Count’s military discipline.” 



CHAPTER V 

The little servant, Satan l.aczi, junior, interrupted the 
conversation. He came to announce dinner. Lisette 
had not needed any instructions. She knew what was ex¬ 
pected of her when a visitor happened to be at the castle 
at meal-times. Besides, she wanted to show the lady from 
the manor what she could do. Not since the count’s ar¬ 
rival at the Nameless Castle had there been so cheerful a 
meal as to-day. Marie sparkled with delight; the baroness 
was wit personified; and the vice-palatine bubbled over 
with anecdotes. When the roast appeared he raised hi$ 
glass for a serious toast: 

“To our beloved fatherland. Vivat! To our revered 
king. Vi vat! To our adored queen. Vivat!” ^ 

Count Vavel promptly responded, as did also the ladies. 
Then the count refilled the glasses, and, raising his own 
above his head, cried: 

“And now, another vivat to my queen! Long may 
she reign, and gloriously! And,” he added, with sudden 
fierceness, “ may all who are her enemies perish miserably! ” 

“Ludwig, for heaven’s sake! ” ejaculated Marie, in 
terror. “ Look at Katharina; she is ill.” 

And, indeed, the baroness’s lovely face was pallid as that 
of a corpse. Her eyes were closed; her head had fallen 
back against her chair. 

Ludwig arid Marie sprang to her sidC) the young girl 
exclaiming reproachfully: 

aa6 
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*' See how you have terrified her/* 

** Don't be frightened/' returned Ludwig, assuringly; it 
is only a passing illness, and will soon be over.” 

He had restored the fair woman to consciousness on an¬ 
other occasion; he knew, therefore, what to do now. After 
a few minutes the baroness opened her eyes again. She 
forced a smile to her lips, shivered once or twice, then whis¬ 
pered to Ludwig, who was bending over her with a glass 
of water: 

♦ ” I don’t need any water. We were going to drink a 
toast; wine is required for that ceremony.” 

She extended her trembling hand, clasped the stem of 
her glass, and, raising it, continued: ” 1 drink to your toast, 
Count Vavel! And here is to my dear little daughter, my 
good little Marie. May God preserve her from all harm! ” 

” You may safely drink to Ludwig's toast,” gaily assented 
Marie, "safely wish that the enemies of your Marie may 
* perish miserably,’ for she has no enemies.” 

" No; she has no enemies,” repeated the baroness in a 
low tone, as she pressed the young girl closely to her breast. 

A few minutes later, when Katharina had regained her 
usual self-command, she said: 

” Marie, my dear little daughter, I know that our friend 
Ludwig is eager to discuss war plans with his emissary. 
Let us, therefore, give him the opportunity to do so, while 
we make our plans for quite a different sort of war!” 

"What!” jestingly exclaimed Count Vavel, "my lovely 
betrothed speaks thus of her preparations for our wedding? 

"The task is not so easy as you imagine,” retorted* 
Katharina. " There will be a great deal to do, and I mean 
to take Marie with me.” 

"To-day?" 

"Certainly; is she not my daughter? But seriously, 
Ludwig, Marie must not remain here if the recruiting-flag 
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is to wave from the tower, and if the castle is to be open 
tO' fvery notorious bully in the county. You gentlemen 
may attend to your recruits here, while Marie and I, over 
at the manor, arrange a fitting ensign for your company. 
Before we bid adieu to the castle, however, we must pay a 
visit to the cook. If her mistress leaves here 1 fancy she 
will not want to stop.” 

” Lisette was very fond of me once,” observed Marie; 
" and there was a time when she did everything for me.” 

” Then she must come with us to the manor to a well- 
deserved rest. I can send one of my servants over here to 
attend to the wants of the gentlemen.” 

The two ladies now took leave of Count Vavel and his 
visitor. Marie led the way to her own apartments, where 
she introduced the cats and dogs to Katharina. Then she 
drew her into the alcove, and secretly pulled the cord at 
the head of the bed.” 

” Now you are my prisoner,” she said to the baroness, 
who was looking about her in a startled manner. ” Were 1 
your enemy—your rival—I should not need to do anything 
to gratify my enmity but refuse to reveal the secret of this 
screen, and you would have to die here alone with me.” 

”Good heavens, Marie! How can you frighten me 
so?” exclaimed Katharina, in alarm. 

“Ha, ha! ” merrily laughed the young girl, “then I have 
really frightened you? But don't be alarmed; directly some 
one will come who will not let you ' perish miserably.* ” 

The baroness's face grew suddenly pallid; but she quickly 
recovered herself as Count Vavel came hastily into the 
outer room. 

“ Did you summon me, Marie?” he called, whoi he saw 
that the screen was down. 

“Yes, I summoned you,” replied Marie. “I want you 
to repeat the good-night wish you give me every night” 
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“ But it is not night.” 

” No; but you will not see me again to-day, so you 
must wish me good night now.” 

Ludwig came near to the screen, and said in a low, ear¬ 
nest tone: 

” May God give you a good night, Marie! May angels 
watch over you! May Heaven receive your prayers, and 
may you dream of happiness and freedom. Good night! ” 

Then he turned and walked out of the room. 

” That is his daily custom,” whispered Marie. Then she 
pressed her foot on the spring in the door, and the screen 
was lifted. 



CHAPTER Vr 

Lisette had finished her tasks in the kitchen when the 
two ladies came to pay her a visit. She was sitting in a 
low, stoutly made chair which had been fashioned expressly 
for her huge frame, and was shuffling a pack of cards wher 
the ladies entered. 

She did not lay the cards to one side, nor did she rise 
from her chair when the baroness came toward her and 
said in a friendly tone: 

'*Well, Lisette, I dare say you do not know that I am 
your neighbor from the manor? ” 

“ Oh, yes, I do. I used often to hear my poor old man 
talk about the beautiful lady over yonder, and oi course 
you must be she.” 

” And do you know that I expect to be Count Vavel’s 
wife? ” 

” I did not know it, your ladyship, but it is natural. A 
gallant gentleman and a beautiful lady—if they are thrown 
together then there follows either marriage or danger. A 
marriage is better than a danger.” 

” This time, Lisette, marriage and danger go hand in 
hand. The count is preparing for the war.” 

This announcement had no other effect on the impassive 
mountain of flesh than to make her shuffle her cards more 
rapidly. 

”Then it is cpme dt last!” she muttered, cutting the 
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cards, and glancing at the under one. It was only a knave, 
not the queen 1 

"Yes,” continued the baroness; “the recruiting-flag 
already floats from the tower of the castle, and to-morrow 
volunteers will begin to enroll their names.” 

"God help them!” again muttered the woman. 

"lam going to take your young mistress home with me, 
Lisette,” again remarked the baroness. " It would not be 
well to leave her here, amid the turmoil of recruiting and 
the clashing of weapons, would it ? ” 

" I can't say. My business is in the kitchen; I don't 
know anything about matters out of it,” replied Lisette, still 
shuffling her cards. 

" But I intend to take you out of the kitchen, Lisette,” 
returned the baroness. " I don't intend to let you work 
any more. You shall live with us over at the manor, in a 
room 01 your own, and, if you wish, have a little kitchen all 
to yourself, and a little maid to wait on you. You will 
come with us, will you not?” 

" I thank your ladyship; but I had rather stay where. I 
am.” 

"But why?” 

" Because I should be a trouble to everybody over yon¬ 
der. I am a person that suits only herself. I don't know 
how to win the good will of other people. I don't keep a 
cat or a dog, because I don’t want to love anything. Be¬ 
sides, I have many disagreeable habits. I use snuff, and 
I can't agree with anybody. I am best left to myself, your 
ladyship.” 

" But what will become of you when both your master 
and mistress are gone from the castle? ” 

" I shall do what I have always done, your Jadyship. 
The Herr Count promised that I should never want for any¬ 
thing to cook so long as I lived.” 
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" Don’t misunderstand me, Lisette. I did not ask how 
you intended to live. What I meant was, how are you 
going to get on when you do not see or hear any one— 
when you are all alone here? ” 

” I am not afraid to be alone. I have no money, and 
I don’t think anybody would undertake to carry nu ofl\ I 
am never lonely. I can’t read,—for which 1 thank God! 
—so that never bothers me. I don’t like to knit; for ever 
since 1 saw those terrible women sitting around the guillo¬ 
tine and knitting, knitting, knitting all day long, I can't bear 
to see the motion of five needles. So I just amuse myself 
with these cards; and I don’t need anything else,” 

” But surely your heart will grow sore when you do not 
see your little mistress daily? ” 

Daily—daily, your ladyship? This is the second 
time 1 have laid eyes on her face in six years! There was 
a time when I saw her daily, hourly—when she needed me 
all the time. Is not that so, my little mistress? Don’t you 
remember how I had a little son, and how he called me 
tnaman^ and I called him man petit garfonV* 

As she spoke, ^e laid the cards one by one on her snowy 
4ipron. She looked intently at them for several moments, 
then continued: 

’’ No; 1 don't need to know anything, only that she is 
safe. She will always be carefully guarded from all harm, 
and my cards will always tell me all I need know about 
mon petit garfon. No, your ladyship; I shall not go with 
you; I cannot leave the place where my poor Henry 
died.” 

” Poor Lisette! what a tender heart is yours! ” 

” Mine? *’ suddenly and with unusual energy interrapted 
Lisette. ” Mine a tender heart? Ask this little lady here 
—who cannot tell a lie—if I am not the woman who has 
the hardest, the most unfeeling heart in all the world 
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Ask her that, your ladyship. Tell her, man ^etii gar^ 
(oUf* she added, turning to Marie,—'* tell the lady it is 
as I say/' 

" Lisette—dear Lisette," remonstrated Marie. 

" Have you ever seen me weep? " demanded the woman. 

“No, Lisette; but—'* 

“ Did I ever sigh,” interrupted Lisette, “ or moan, or 
grieve, that time when we spent many days and nights to¬ 
gether in one room? ’* 

“No, no; never, Lisette.’* 

The woman turned in her chair to a chest that stood by 
her side, opened it, and took out a package carefully 
wrapped first in paper, then in a linen cloth. 

When she had removed the wrappings, she held up in 
her hands a child’s chemise and petticoat. 

“ Wliat is needed to complete these, your ladyship? " she 
asked. 

“ A dear little child, I should say,” answered Katharina, 
indulgently. 

“ You are right—a dear little child.” 

“Where is the child, Lisette? ” 

“That I don’t know—do you understand? /—a!h»*/— 
know. And I don’t inquire, cither. Now, will you still im¬ 
agine that I have a tender heart ? It is years since I looked 
on these little garments. What did I do with the child 
that wore them? Whose business is it what 1 did with her? 
She was my child, and I had a right to do as 1 pleased 
with her. I was paid enough for it—an enormous price 1 
You don’t understand what 1 am talking about, your 
]ad 3 rship. Go; take man petit garfon with you; and may 
God do so to you as you deal with him. Take care of him. 
My cards will tell me everything, and sometime, when 1 
have turned into a hideous hobgoblin, those whom I shall 
haunt will remember me! And now, mon pcHt garfon,^— 
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turning again to Marie,—“let me kiss your hand for the 
last time.” 

Marie came close to the singular woman, bent over her, 
and pressed a kiss on the fat cheeks, then held her own for 
a return caress. 

This action of the young girl seemed to please the 
woman. She struggled to her feet, muttering: “She is 
still the same. May God guard her from all harm!” 
Then she waddled toward Katharina, took her slender 
hand in her own broad palm, and added: “Take good 
care of my treasure, your ladyship. Up to now, I have 
taken the broomstick every evening, before going to bed, 
and thrust it under all the furniture, to see if there might 
not be a thief hidden somewhere. You will have to 
do that now. A great treasure, great care! And, your 
ladyship, when you shall have in your house such a little 
chemise and petticoat, with the little child in them, trotting 
after you, chattering and laughing, clasping her arms round 
you and kissing you, and if some one should say to, you, as 
they said to me, * How great a treasure would induce you 
to exchange this little somebody in the red petticoat for it? * 
and if you should say,' 1 will give up the child for so much,* 
then, your ladyship, you too may say, as I sa)^ |hat ^our 
heart is a heart of stone.” 

Katharina’s face had grown very white. She st^ggerejd 
toward Marie, caught her arm, and drew her toward th# 
door, gasping: 

“Come—come—let us go. The steam—the heat.of— 
the kitchen makes—me faint.” 

The (gtsh air of the court soon revived her. 

“ Let us play a trick on Ludwig,” she snggeste^^ “ We 
will take his canoe, and cross the cove to ^e mandf. We 
can send it back with a servant.” • 
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She ordered her coachman to take the carriage home; 
then she took Marie’s hand and led her down to the lake. 

They were soon in the boat. Marie, who had learned to 
row from Ludwig, sent the little craft gliding over the 
water, while Katharina held the rudder. 

Very soon they were in the park belonging to the manor; 
and how delighted Marie was to see everything! 

A herd of deer crossed their path, summoned to the feed- 
ing-place by a blast from the game-keeper’s horn, The 
graceful animals were so tame that a hind stopped in front 
of the two ladies, and allowed them to rub her head and 
neck. Oh, how much there was to see and enjoy over here! 

Katharina could hardly keep pace with the eager young 
girl, who w’ould have liked to examine the entire park at 
once. 

What a number of questions she asked! And how as¬ 
tonished she was when Katharina told her the large birds 
in the farm-yard were hens and turkeys. She had never 
dreamed that these creatures could be so pretty. She had 
never seen them before—not even a whole one served on 
the table, only the slices of white meat which Lisette had 
always cut off for her. But what delighted her morw than 
anything ^Ise was that she might meet people, look fear¬ 
lessly at them, and be stared at in return, and cordially 
"'vetom their friendly ’’God give you’a good day!” 

% , What a pleasure it was to stop the women and children, 
with all sorts and shapes of burdens on their heads or in 
theic^arms', and ask what they were carrying in the heavy 
haa^pers; to call to the peasant girls who were singing 
me^y, and ask where they had learned the pretty songs. 
* '' Oh, how delightful it is here! ” she exclaimed, flinging 
her aqj0B around the baroness. ” I should like to dig and 
work th the garden all day long with these metiy girls. How 
happy 1 shall be here! 
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** To-morrow we will visit the fields/* said Katharina 
*' Can you ride? ** 

" Ride? '* echoed Marie, in smiling surprise, ** Yes—on 
a rocking-horse,” 

" Then you will very soon learn to sit on a living horse.” 

** Do you really believe I shall? ” breathlessly exclaimed 
Marie. 

“ Yes; I have a very gentle horse which you shall have 
for your own.” 

“ One of those dear, tiny little horses from which one 
could not fall ? 1 have seen them in picture-books.” 

** He is not so very small, but you will not be afraid of 
falling off when you have learned to ride. Then, when you 
can manage your horse, we will ride after the hounds—** 

"No, no,” hastily interposed the young girl; **I shall 
never do that. I could not bear to see an animal hurt or 
killed.” 

**You will have to accustom yourself to seeing such 
sights, my dear little daughter. Riding and hunting are 

j 

necessary accomph'shmcnts; besides, they strengthen the 
nerves.” 

** Have not the peasant women got strong nerves, little 
mama? ’* 

" Yes; but they strengthen them by hard work, such as 
washing clothes.*’ * 

" Then let us wash clothes, too.” 

Katharina smiled indulgently on the innocent maid, and 
the two now entered the manor, where Marie m^e the 
acquaintance of Fraulein Lotti, the baroness’s c^panion. 

Marie’s attention was attracted by the number of books 
she saw everywhere; and they were all new to her. Lud-^ 
wig had never brought anything like them to the castle. 
There were poems, histories, romances^ fables; Ah, how 
she would enjoy reading every one of them! 
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** Oh, who is doing this? ” she exclaimed, when her eyes 
fell on an easel on which was a half-finished painting—a 
study head. 

Her admiration for the baroness increased when that 
lady told her the picture was the work of her own hand. 

How very clever you must be, little mamat I wonder 
if you could paint my portrait? " 

*' I will try it to-morrow,” smilingly replied the baroness. 

”And what is this—this great monster witli so many 
teeth? ” she asked, running to the piano. 

Katharina told her the name of the ” monster,” and, seat¬ 
ing herself in front of the ” teeth,” began to play. 

Marie was in an ecstasy of delight. 

” How happy you ought to be, little mama, to be able to 
make such beautiful music!” she cried, when Katharina 
ttuned again toward her. 

” You shall learn to play, too; Frilulein Lotti will teach 
you.” 

For this promise Marie ran to Fr^ulien Lotti and em- 
^ braced her. 

While at dinner Marie suddenly remembered that she had 
not yet seen the little water-monster, and inquired about 
hirdl 

^ The baroness told her that the boy had gone back to his 
fish companions in the lake; then asked: ” But where did 
you ever see the creature? ” 

Marie hesitated a moment before replying; a natural 
modesty forbade her from confessing to Ludwig's betrothed 
wife that he had taught her how to swim, and had always 
accompanied her on her swimming excursions in his 
canoe. 

* 

** I saw him once with you in the park, when I was look* 

A j 

ing through the telescope,” she answered, with some icon* 
fusiem. ' . • r 
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Ah! then you also have been spying upon me? ” jest¬ 
ingly exclaimed the baroness. 

How else could 1 have learned that you are so good 
and beautiful? ” frankly returned the young girl. 

*' Ah, 1 have an idea,” suddenly observed the baroness. 

” That spy-glass is here now. The surveyor to whom Lud¬ 
wig gave it sent it to me when he had done with it. Come, 
we will pay Herr Ludwig back in his own coin! We will 
spy out what the gentlemen are doing over at the castle.” 

Marie was charmed with this suggestion, and willingly 
accompanied her little mama ” to the veranda, where the 
familiar telescope greeted her sight. 

Two of the windows in that side of the Nameless Castle 
which faced the manor were lighted. 

” That is the dining-room; they are at dinner,” explained 
Marie, adjusting the glass—a task of which the baroness 
was ignorant. When she had arranged the proper focus, 
she made room for Katharina, who had a better right thai| 
she had to watch Ludwig. 

” What do you see? ” she asked, when Katharina begail 
to smile. 

”1 see Ludwig and the vice-palatine; they are leaning 
out of the window, and smoking—” 

“Smoking? ” interposed Marie. “ Ludwig never smokes.'*^ 

“ See for yourself I ” 

Katharina stepped back, and Marie placed her eye to 
the glass. Yes; there, plainly enough, she beSeld th#* 
remarkable sight: Ludwig, with evident enjoyment, draw* 
ing great clouds of smoke from a long-stemmed pipe* 
The two men were talking animatedly; but even while they 
were speaking, the pipes were not removed from their lips 
—Ludwig, indeed, at times vanished entirely behin^ the 
dense cloud of smoke. 

“ For six whole years he never once let TQ,t see Mm smok- 
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ing a pipe!" murmured Marie to herself. How much he 
enjoys it! Bo you turning abruptly toward the baron¬ 
ess, who was smilingly watching her young guest—** do 
you object to tobacco smoke?” 

She seemed relieved when the baroness assured her that 
tobacco smoke was not in the least objectionable. 

Some time later, when reminded that it was time for 
little girls to be in bed, Marie protested stoutly that she 
was not sleepy. 

” Pray, little mama,” she begged, ” let us look a little 
longer through the telescope; it is so interesting.” 

But even while she was giving voice to her petition the 
windows in the dining-room over at the castle became 
darkened. The gentlemen evidently had retired to their 
rooms for the night. 

“Oh, ah-h,” yawned Marie, “I am sleepy, after all! 
Come, little mama, we ^ill go to bed.” 

, Katharina herself conducted the young girl to her room, 
l^arie exclaimed with surprise and delight when, on enter¬ 
ing the room adjoining the baroness's own sleeping-cham¬ 
ber, she beheld her own furniture—the canopy-bed, the 
book-shelves, toys, card-table, everything. Even Hitz, 
Mitz, Pani, and Miura sat in a row on the sofa, and Phryxus 
and Helle came waddling toward her, and sat up on their 
hind legs. 

The things had been brought over from the castle while 
4ie baroness and Marie were in the park. 

“ You will feel more at home with your belongings about 
you,” said Katharina, as she returned the grateful girl’s 
good-night kiss. 
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CHAPTER I 

When Count Vavel and the vice-patatine disappeared 
from the window of the dining-room, they did not retire 
to their pillows. They went to Ludwig's study, where they 
refilled their pipes for anotiier smoke. 

" But tell me, Herr Vice-palatine," said the count, con¬ 
tinuing the conversation which had begun at the dining- 
table, " why is it that six months have been allowed to 
pass since the Diet passed the militia law without anything 
having been accomplished?" 

" Well, you must know that there are three essential 
parts among the works of a clock," returned Herr Bemat, 
complacently puffing away at his pipe. "There is the 
spring, the pendulum, and the escapement. The wheels 
,are the subordinates. The spring is the law passed by 
the Diet. The pendulum is the palatine office, which has 
to set the law in motion; the escapement is the imperial 
counselor of war. The wheels are t^e people. We will keep 
to the technical terms, if you please. When the spring was 
wound up, the pendulum began to set the wheels going* 
-Tliey turned, and the loyal nobles of the country began to 
enroll their names—" 

" How many do you suppose enrolled their names?" 
intemipted the count. 

** Thirty thousand cavalry and forty thousand infantry 
—which axe not all the able-bodied men, as only one 
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member from each family is required to join the army. 
After the names had beea entered came the question of 
uniforms, arms, officering, drilling, provisions. You must 
admit that a clock cannot strike until the hands have made 
their regular passage through all the minutes and seconds 
that make up the hour! ” 

“For heaven’s sake! What a preamble!” ejaculated 
the count. “ But go on. The first minute?” 

“ Yes; the first minute a stoppage occurred caused by 
the escapement objecting to furnish canteens; if the militia¬ 
men wanted canteens they must provide them themselves.” 

“ I trust the clock was not allowed to stop for want of a 
few canteens,” ironically observed Count Vavel. 

“ Moreover,” continued the vice-palatine, not heeding 
the interruption, “ the escapement gave them to understand 
that brass drums could not be furnished—only wooden 
ones—" 

‘ “ They will do their duty, too, if properly handled,” again 
interpolated Vavel. 

“ A more disastrous check, however, was the decision of 
the KomitaU that the uniform was to consist of red trousers 
and light-blue dolman—” 

“A picturesque uniform, at any rate!” 

“There was a good deal of argument about it; but at 
last it was decided that tlie companies from the Danube 
should adopt light-blue dolmans, and those from the Theiss 
dark-blue.” 

“ Thank heaven something was decided!'” 

“ Don’t be too premature with your thanks, Herr County 
The escapement would not consent to the red trousers; re^* 
dye-stuff was not to be had, because of the continental em¬ 
bargo. The militia must content itself with trousers made of 
the coarse white cloth of which peasants* cloaks are made. 
You can imagine what a tempest tliat raised in the various 
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counties! To offer Hungarian nobles trousers made of 
such stuff! At last the matter ^as arranged; trousers and 
dolman were to be made of the same material. The 
Komitate were satisfied with this. But the escapement tlien 
said there were not enough tailors to make so many uni¬ 
forms. The government would supply the cloth, and have 
it cut, and the militiamen could have it made up at home.’* 

“ That certainly would moke the uniform of more value 
to the wearer! ’* 

Would have made^ Herr Count; would have made! 
The escapement suddenly announced that the cloth could 
not be purchased; for, while the dispute about the colors 
of the uniform had been going on, the greedy merchants 
had advanced the pnee of all cloths to such an exorbitant 
figure that the government could n’t afford to buy it.” 

” To the cuckoo with your escapement 1 The men have 
got to have uniforms! ” 

“ Beg pardon; don’t begin yet to waste expletives, else 
you will not have any left at the end of the hour! The 
counties then agreed to pay the sum advanced on the 
.original price of the cloth, whereupon the escapement said 
the money would have to be forthcoming at once, as the 
cloth could not be bought on credit.” 

“ Well, is there no treasury which could supply enough 
funds for this w'orthy object? ” asked the count. 

” Yes: there is the public treasury for current expenses. 
But the treasurer will not give any money to the militia 
until they are mounted and equipped; the escapement 

will not furnish the cloth for the uniforms without the 

> 

ihoney; and the treasury will not give any money until the 
militia has its uniforms! ” 

** Weil, a man can fight without a uniform. If only these 
men have horses under them and weapons in their hands— ” 

” Two of these requisites we already have; but the es- 
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capement announces that arms of the latest improvements 
cannot be furnished, because the government has not got 
them.” 

Well, the old ones will answer.” 

” They would if we had enough flints; but they are not 
to be had, because the insurrectionary Poles have captured 
the flint depot in Lemberg.” 

” Each man certainly could get a flint for himself.” 

” Even then there are only enough guns for about one 
half of the men. 'riie escapement suggested that to those 
who had no arms it would furnish—halberds!” 

”What? Halberds!” cried Vavcl, losing all patience. 
” Halberds against Bonaparte? Halberds against the legions 
who have broken a path from one end of Europe to the 
other with their bayonets, and with them carved their tri¬ 
umphs on the pyramids? Halberds against them? Do 
you take me to be a fool, Herr Vice-palatine? ” 

He sprang to his feet and began to pace the floor cxcit' 
ediy, his guest meanwhile eying him with a roguish glance. 

” There! ” at last exclaimed Herr Bcmat, ** I will not 
tease you any longer. Fortunately, there is a clock-repairer 
who, so soon as he perceived how tardily the hands per¬ 
formed their task, with his Anger twirled them around the 
entire dial, whereupon the clock struck the hour. This 
able repairer is our king, who at once advanced from his own 
exchequer enough money to equip the militia companies, 
distributed six thousand first-class cavalry sabers ami six¬ 
teen cannon, and loaned the entire Hungarian life-guard to 
drill the newly formed regiments. And now, I will wager that 
our noble militia host will be ready for the held in less than 
thirty days, and that they will fight as well as the good 
liOrd permitted them to learn how!” 

” Why in the world did you not tell me this at once?" 
demanded Count Vavel. 
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“ Because it is^ not customary to put the fire underneath 
the tobacco in the pipel The king's example inspired our 
magnates. Those whom the law compelled to equip ten 
horsemen sent out whole companiesi and placed themselves 
in command." 

*'As I shall *do!" appended Count Vavel, "I hope, 
Herr Vice-palatine, that you will not forget the amnesty 
for Satan Laczi and his men. They will be of special 
value as spies." 

" I have a knot in my handkerchief for that, Herr Count, 
and shall be sure to remember. The company to be comr 
manded by Count Ludwig Fertoszcg will be complete in a 
week.” 

" Why do you call me Feridszeg? " 

" Because a Hungarian name is better for your ensign 
than your own foreign one. Our people have an antipathy 
to everything foreign—and we have cause to c(*mplain of 
the Frenchjion who scr\'ed in our army. Most of them 
were spies—tools of Napoleon's. Generals Moiselle and 
Lefebre surrendered fortified Laibach, together with its 
entire brigade, without discharging a gun. And even our 
quondam friend, tlie gallant Colonel Barthelmy, has taken 
Dutch leave and gone back to the enemy." 

" What? Gone back to the enemy!" repealed Ludwig, 
springing from his chair, and laughing delightedly. 

“ The news seems to rejoice you," obscflrved Herr Bemat. 

"I shout for very joy! The thought that we might 
have to fight side by side annoyed me. Now, however, 
we shall be adversaries, and when we meet, the man who 
did not steal Ange Barthelmy will send her husband to the 
devil! And now, Herr Vice-palatine, I think it is time to 
say good night. It will be the first night in six years that 
I shall sleep quietly." 

They shook hands, and separated for the night 



CHAPTER II 


From early morning until evening the enrolment of 
names went on at the Nameless Castle, while from time to 
time a squad of volunteers, accompanied by Count Vavel 
himself, would depart amid the blare of trumpets for the 
drill-ground. 

The count made a iine-looking officer, with the crimson 
shako on his head, his mantle flung over one shoulder, his 
saber in his hand. When he saluted the ladies on their bal¬ 
conies, his spirited horse would rear and dance proudly. 
His company, the " Volons,” had selected black and crimson 
as the colors for their uniform. The shako was ornamented 
in front with a white death’s-head, and one would not have 
believed that a skull could be so ornamental. 

The Volons’ ensign was not yet finished, but pretty white 
hands were embroidering gold letters on the silken streamers; 
lead would very soon add further ornamentation! 

^^^^cn Ludwig Vavel opened the door of his castle to the 
public, he very soon became acquainted with a very differ¬ 
ent life from that of the past six years. For six years he had 
dwelt among a people whom he imagined he had ieamed to 
know and understand through his telescope, and from the 
letters he had received from a clergyman and a young kw 
student. 

The reaUty was quite different. 

Every man that was enrolled in his volunteer corps 
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Count Vavel ma^ an object of special study. He found 
among them many interesting characters, who would have 
deserved perpetuation^ and made of all of them excellent 
soldiers. The men very soon became devoted to their 
leader. When the troop was complete—three hundred 
horsemen in handsome uniforms, on spirited horses—their 
ensign was ready for them. Marie thought it would have 
been only proper for Katharina, the betrothed of the 
leader, to present the flag; but Count Vavel insisted that 
Marie must perform the duty. The flag was hers; it would 
wave over the men who were going to fight for her cause. 

It was an inspiriting sight—three hundred horsemen, 
every one of noble Hungarian blood. There were among 
them fathers of families, and brothers; and all of them sol¬ 
diers of their own free will. Of such material was the troop 
of Volons, commanded by “ Count Vavel von Fertdszeg.” 

Count Vavel had a second volunteer company, com¬ 
posed of Satan Laezi and his comrades. This company, 
however, had been formed and dnilcd in secret, as the 
noble Volons would not have tolerated such vagabonds in 
their ranks. There w'ere only twenty-four men in Satan 
Laezi’s squad, and they were expected to undertake only 
the most hazardous missions of the campaign. 

Ah, how Marie’s hand trembled when she knotted the 
gay streamers to the flag Ludwig held in his hands! She 
whispered, in a tone so low that only he could hear what 
she said; 

Don’t go away, Ludwig! Stay here with us. Don’t 
waste your precious blood for me, but let us three fly far 
away from here.” 

Tbose standing apart from the count and his fair ward 
fancied that the whispered words were a blessing on the 
ensign. She did not bless it in words, but when she saw 
that Ludwig would not renounce his undertaking, she 
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pressed her lips to the standard which bore the pairona 
Hungaria. That was her blessing! 'I’hcn she turned and 
flung herself into Katharina’s arms, sobbing, while hearty 
cheers rose from the Volons: 

“ Why don’t you try to prevent him from going away 
from us? Why don’t you say to him, * To-morrow we are 
to be wedded. Why not wait until then? ’ ” 

But there was no time now to think of marriage. There 
was one who was in greater haste than any bridegroom or 
bride. The great leader of armies was striding onward, 
whole kingdoms between his paces. From die slaughter 
at Ebersburg he passed at once to the wails of Vienna, to 
the square in front of the Cathedral of St. Stephen. From 
the south, also, came Job’s messengers, thick and fast. 
Archduke John had retreated from Italy back into Hun¬ 
gary, the viceroy Eugene following on his heels. 

General Chasteler had become alarmed at Napoleon’s 
proclamation threatening him with death, and had removed 
his entire army from the Tyrol. His divisions were surren¬ 
dering, one after another, to the pursuing foe. 

T’hus the border on the south and west was open to the 
enemy; and to augment the peril which threatened Hun¬ 
gary, Poland menaced her from the north, from the Car¬ 
pathians ; and Russia at the same time sent out declarations 
of war. 

The countries which had been on friendly terms with 
one another suddenly became enemies—Poland against 
Hungary, Russia against Austria. Prussia waited. Eng¬ 
land hastened to seize an island from Holland. The 
patriotic calls of Gentz and Schlegel failed to inspire Ger¬ 
many. The heroic attempts of Kalt, Ddmberg, SdhiU, 
and Lutzow fell resultless on the indifference of the people. 
Only Turkey remained a faithful ally, and the assurance that 
the hlussulman would protect Hungary in the rear against 
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an invasion on the part of Moldavia was the only ray of 
light amid the darkness of those days. 

Then came a fresh Job's messenger. 

General Jelachich, with his five thousand men, had laid 
down his arms in the open field before the enemy. Now, 
indeed, it might be said: " The time is come to be up and 
doing, Hungary! " 

He who had neglected to celebrate his nuptials yesterday 
would have no umc for marriage feasts to-morrow. Han¬ 
nibal was at the gates! The noble militia host was set in 
motion. The Veszpnme and Pest regiments moved to¬ 
ward the Marczal to join Archduke John's forces. The 
primatial troops joined the main body of the army on the 
banks of the March, and what there was of soldiery on 
the farther side of the Danube hastened to concentrate in the 
neighborhood of the Raab—only half equipped, muskets 
without flints, without cartridges, without lilies, with 
halters in heu of bridles 1 

Under such circumstances a fully equipped troop like 
that commanded by " Count Fertbszeg,” with sabers, pis¬ 
tols, carbines, and a leader trained in the battle-field, was of 
some value. 

The days which followed the flag presentation were 
cetainly not calculated to whispers of happy love, while 
the nights were illumined only by the light of watch-fires, 
and the glare over against the horizon of cannonading. 
Count Ludwig had so many demands on his time that he 
rarely found a few minutes free to visit his dear ones at the 
manor. Sometimes he came unexpectedly early in the 
morning, and sometimes late in the evening. And always, 
when he came, like the insurgent who dashes unceremoni¬ 
ously into your door, there was a confusion and a bustling 
to conceal what he was not yet to see—Marie's first at¬ 
tempts at drawing, her piano practices, or the miniature 
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portrait Katharina was painting of her. Sometimes^ too, 
he came when they were at a meal; and then, despite his 
protests that he had already dined or supped in camp, he 
would be compelled to take his seat between the two ladies 
at the table. Hardly would he have taken up his fork, 
however, when a messenger would arrive in great haste to 
summon him for something or other—some question he alone 
could decide; then all attempts to detain him would prove 
futile. 

The day he received his orders to march, he was forced 
to take enough time to speak on some very important mat¬ 
ters to his betrothed wife. He delivered into her hands 
the steel casket, of which so much has been written. When 
he entered the room where the two ladies were sitting, 
Marie discreetly rose and left the lovers alone; but she did 
not go very far: she knew that she would be sent for very 
soon. Why should she stop to hear the exchange of 
lovers' confidences, hear the mutual confessions which made 
them so happy? She did not want to see the tears which 
he would kiss away. 

" May God protect you," sobbed Katharina, reflecting 
at the same moment that it would be a great pity were a 
bullet to strike the spot on the noble brow where she pressed 
her farewell kiss. 

"You will guard my treasure, Katharina? Take good 
care of my palladium and of yourself. Before I go, let 
me show you what this casket which you must guard with 
unceasing care contains." 

He drew the steel ring from his thumb, and pushed to 
one side the crown which formed the seal, whereupon a 
tiny key was revealed. With it he unlocked the casket. 

On top lay a packet of English bank-notes of ten thou¬ 
sand pounds each. 

"This sum," explained Ludwig, "wiU defray the ex- 
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penses of our undertaking. When I shall have attained 
my object, I shall be just so much the poorer. I am not 
a rich man, Katharina; I must tell you this before our 
marriage.” 

” I should love you even were you a beggar,” was the 
sincere response. 

A kiss was her reward. 

Underneath the bank-notes were several articles of child's 
clothing, such as little girls wear. 

” Her mother embroidered the three lilies on these with 
her own hands,” said Ludwig, laying the little garments to 
one side. Then he took from the casket several time-stained 
documents, and added; ” These are the certificate of bap¬ 
tism, the last lines from the mother to her daughter, and the 
deposition of the two men who witnessed the exchange of 
the children. This,” taking up a miniature-case, ” contains 
a likeness of Marie, and one of the other little girl who ex¬ 
changed destinies with her. The Marquis d’Avoncourt, who 
is now a prisoner in the Castle of Ham,—if he is still alive! 
—is the only one besides ourselves who knows of the exis¬ 
tence of these things. And now, Katharina, let me beg of 
you to take good care of them; no matter what happens, 
do not lose sight of this casket.” 

He locked the casket, and returned the ring to his 
thumb. 

The baroness placed the treasure intrusted to her care in 
a secret cupboard in the wall of her own room. 

And now, one more kiss! 

The girl waiting in the adjoining room was doubtless 
getting weary. Suddenly Ludwig heard the tones of a 
piano. Some one was playing, in the timid, uncertain 
manner of a new beginner, Miskas martial song. Lud¬ 
wig listened, and turned questioningly toward his be¬ 
trothed. Katharina did not speak ; she merely smiled, 
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and walked toward the door of the adjoining room, which 
she opened. 

Marie sprang from the piano toward Ludwig, who caught 
her in his arms and rewarded her for the surprise. And 
thus it happened that Marie, after all, was the one to receive 
Ludwig’s last kiss of farewell. 



CHAPTER III 


The camp on the bank of the Rabcza was shared by the 
troop from Fertoszeg and by a militia company of infantry 
from Wieselbmg. 

The parole had been given out for the night. Count 
Vavel had completed his round of the outposts, and had 
returned to the officers’ tent. Here he found awaiting 
him two old acquaintances-'the vice-palatine and the 
young attorney from Pest, each of thejn wearing the light- 
blue dolman. 

The youthful attorney, whose letters fo the count had 
voiced the national discontent, had at once girded on his 
sword when the call to arms had sounded throughout the 
land, and was now of one mind with his quondam patron: 
if he got near enough to a Frenchman to strike him, the 
result Avould certainly be disastrous—for the Frenchman. 
Bemat bdesi also found himself at last in his element, with 
ample time and opportunity for anecdotes. Seated on a 
clump of sod the root side up, with both hands clasping 
the hilt of his sword, the point of which rested on the 
ground, he repeated what he had heard from the palatine’s 
own lips, while dining with that exalted personage in the 
camp by the Raab. 

At a very interesting point in his recital he was uncere¬ 
moniously interrupted by the challenging call of the out¬ 
posts: 
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“Halt! who comes there?’* 

Vavel hastened from the tent, flung himself on his 
horse, and galloped in the direction of the call. The 
patrol had stopped an armed man who would not give 
the password, but insisted that he had a right to enter the 
camp. 

Vavel recognized Satan Laczi, and said to the guard: 

“ Release him; he is a friend of mine.’* Then to the 
ex-robber: “ Come with me.’* 

He led the way to his own private tent, where he bade 
his companion rest himself on a pallet of straw. 

“ I dare say you are tired, my good fellow.’* 

“Not very,’’ was the reply. “I have come only from 
Kapuvar to-day.’* 

“ On foot? ’* 

“ Part of the way, and part of the way swimming.'* 

“ What news do you bring? ’* 

“We captured a French courier in the marshes near 
Vitnyed just as he was about to ride into the stream.'* 

“ Where is he? ’* 

“ Well, you see, one of my fellows happened to grasp 
him a little too tightly by the collar, because he resisted so 
obstinately—and, besides, it must have been a very weak 
cord that fastened his soul to his body.’* 

“You have not done well, Satan Laczi,'* reproved the 
count. “Another time you must bring the prisoner to 
me alive, for I may learn something of importance from 
him. Did not I tell you that I would pay a reward for a 
living captive? ’* 

“ Yes, your lordship, and we shall lose our reward this 
time. But we did n’t capture the fellow for nothing, after 
all. We searched his pockets, and found this sealed letter 
addressed to a general in the enemy’s army.** 

Vavel took the letter, and said: “ Rest here until I return. 
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You will find something to eat and drink in the corner 
there. I may want you to ride farther to-night.” 

” If I am to go on a horse, that will rest me sufiiciently,” 
was the response. 

Vavel quitted the tent to read the letter by the nearest 
watch-fire. It was addressed to ” General Guillaume.” 

That the general commanded a brigade of the viceroy 
of Italy’s troops, Vavel knew. 

The letter was a long one—-four closely written pages. 
Before reading it Vavel glanced at the signature: Mar¬ 
quis de Fervlans.” The name seemed familiar, but he 
could not remember where he had heard it. He was fully 
informed when he read the contents: 

” M. General : The intrigue has been successfully carried 
out. Themire has found the fugitives! They are hidden 
in a secluded nook on the shore of Lake Neusiedl in 
Hungary, where their extreme caution has attracted much 
attention. Themire’s first move w'as to take up her abode 
in the same neighborhood, which she did in a masterly 
manner. The estate she bought belonged to a Viennese 
baron who had ruined himself by extravagance. Themire 
bought the property, paying one hundred thousand guilders 
for it, on condition that she might also assume the baron’s 
name; such transfers are possible, 1 believe, in Austria. 
In this wise Themire became the Baroness Katharina 
Landsknechtsschild, and, as she thoroughly understands 
the art of transformation, became a perfect German woman 
before she took possession of her purchase. In order not 
to arouse suspicion on the part of the fugitives, she care¬ 
fully avoided meeting either of them, and played to per¬ 
fection the rdle of a lady that had been jilted by her 
lover. 

** Themire learned that our fugitive owned a powerful 
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telescope with which he kept himself informed of every* 
thing that happened in the neighborhood, and this 
prompted her to adopt a very amusing plan of action. / 
wanted to put an end at once to the matter, and had gone 
to Vienna for the purpose of so doing. I entered the 
Austrian army as Count Leon Barthelmy, in order to be 
near my chosen emissary. But my scheme was without 
result. I had planned that a notorious robber of that 
region should steal the girl and the documents from the 
Nameless Castle,—as the abode of the fugitives is called,— 
but my robber proved unequal to the task. Consequently 
I was forced to accept Themire’s more tedious but success¬ 
ful plan. The difficulty was for Themire to become ac¬ 
quainted with our fugitive without arousing his suspicions. 
An opportunity offered. One night, when we knew to a 
certainty that the hermit in the Nameless Castle would 
be in his observatory because of an eclipse of the moon, 
Themire put her plan into operation. The hermit, who is 
only a man, after all, found a lovely woman more attrac¬ 
tive than all tlie planets in the universe; he was captured 
in the net laid for him! When the moon entered the 
shadow, four masked robbers (Jocrisse was their leader!) 
climbed into the Baroness Landsknechtsschild’s windows. 
The hermit in his observatory beheld this incursion, and, 
being a knight as well as a recluse, what else could he do 
but rush to the rescue of his fair neighbor? His telescope 
had told him she was fair. Jocrisse played his part ad¬ 
mirably. At the approach of the deliverer the “ robbers 
took to their heels, and the brave knight unbound the fet¬ 
tered and charming lady he had delivered from the ruffians. 
As Themire had prepared herself for the meeting, you may 
guess the result: the hermit was captured! '* 

Oh, how every drop of blood in Vavel's veins boOed and 
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seethed! His face was crimsoned with shame and rage. 
He read further: 

"Themire was perfectly certain that the mysterious 
hermit of the Nameless Castle had fallen in love with her; 
and / am not so sure but Themire has ended by falling in 
love with the knight! Women’s hearts are so impres¬ 
sionable. 

I managed to have my regiment sent to her neighbor¬ 
hood, and took up my quarters in her house. I sought 
by every means to lure the hermit from his den; but he is 
a cunning fox, is this protector of fair ladies! 1 could not 
get a sight of him. 1 decided at last to waylay him (when 
he would be out driving with the veiled lady), to pretend 
that I was a betrayed husband in search of his errant wife, 
and ask to see the face of his veiled companion. This, 
naturally, he would refuse. A duel would be the result; 
and as he has not for years had a weapon in his hand, and 
as I am a dead shot, you can guess the result’—a hermit 
against a Spadassin! With a bullet in his brain, the mys¬ 
terious maid would become my property.” 

Here an icy chill shook Vavel’s frame. He read on: 

That was my intention. But something on which I had 
not counted prevented me from canying it out. When I 
insisted on seeing the face of the veiled lady, after telling him 
I believed her to be ray wife, Ange Barthelmy (I need not 
tell you that that entire story was an invention of my own; 
I published it in a provincial newspaper, whence it spread 
all over Europe), my brave hermit showed a very bold 
front, and we were on the point of exchanging blows, when 
the lady^suddenly flung back her veil and revealed the face 
of—Themire! You may believe that I was dumfounded 
for an instant; then I began to believe that my faith in 
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this woman had been misplaced. Could it be possible 
that she had been caught in her own trap—that she had 
found this Vavel’s eyes more alluring than the fortune we 
promised her, and that instead of betraying him to us she 
would do the very opposite—betray us to him? It may be 
that she has woven a more delicate web than I can detect 
with which to entangle her romantic victim the more se¬ 
curely. At all events, when I asked Vavel what relation 
the lady at his side bore to him, he replied: ‘ She is my 
betrothed wife.’ 

confess I am puzzled. But 1 have the means of 
compelling Themire to keep her promise. Her daughter 
is in my power 1 ” 

(“Her daughter?” gasped Vavel. “Her daughter? 
Then Katharina is a married woman! ”) 

“ But,” he continued to read, “ it might happen that a 
woman who is in love would sacrifice her child. So soon 
as this war broke out, Vavel threw oil his hermit’s mask, 
and is now leading a company of troopers—which he 
equipped at his own expense—against us. 

“From Jocrisse’s letters I learn that Vavel’s treasures 
are now in Themire’s hands. That which our fair emissary 
was commissioned to find is in her possession. Now, 
however, the question is, What will she do with it? 

“Jocrisse also informs me that Themire is quite be¬ 
witched with the amiability of the maid who has been 
intrusted to her care. If this be true, then matters are in 
a bad way. If this is not another of Themire’s schemes, 
but actual sympathy, if this girl, whose remarkable loveli¬ 
ness of character (even Jocrisse is compelled to praise her) 
has won the piquant little Amalie’s place in her mother’s 
heart, then it will be more difficult to separate Themire 
from the girl than to win her from her lover.” 
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This was a solitary ray of sunshine amid the threatemng 
clouds which enveloped Ludwig. He continued to read* 
with rapidly beating heart: 

1 must know to a certainty what Themire proposes to 
do. To-day I sent her a message by a trusty courier, in¬ 
forming her that I should be at a certain place at an 
appointed time—that 1 wanted her to meet me and deliver 
into my hands the treasures she now holds. She will have 
an excellent excuse for leaving the manor. Our troops 
are approaching Steiermark, and have already crossed the 
Hungarian border. Thus it will seem as if she fell by acci¬ 
dent into the hands of the enemy.” 

Vavel's heart almost ceased to beat. The letter shook 
in his trembling hands. 

” I shall not, however,” he continued to read, ** depend 
on the fickle mood of a woman, who may be swayed by 
a tear or a love-letter. If Themire does not appear with 
the maid and the documents at the designated spot to¬ 
morrow evening, then I shall ride with my troop to the 
manor. My troop, as you know, belongs to the * Legion 
of Demons,’ and they do not know the definition of the 
word ’impossible*! If Themire of her own free will 
delivers the treasures into my hands, i shall thank her be¬ 
comingly. If, however, she fails to meet me, I shall take 
the maid and the documents by force.” 

Vavel did not notice that the firelight by which he was 
reading the letter had begun to grow dim; he believed the 
characters on the page before him were swimming in a 
blood-red mist. 

“And now,” the letter went on, ” I come to my instruc¬ 
tions to you, general. You will move with your division 
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toward the southern shore of Lake Neusiedl, and cut off. 
the way of our fugitives toward the Tyrol. There is also 
another task which you must undertake. The mysterious 
maid, once she is in our hands, must be treated with the 
utmost courtesy and respect. A remarkable destiny awaits 
her. You know the emperor is going to separate from 
Josephine. A new palace will be built for the new empress. 
Who is the fortunate lady? As yet, no one can tell. A 
royal maid who can bring as her dowry the crown of a 
sovereign. A marriage that would unite the imperial crown 
with the crown of Hugo Capet would firmly establish 
Napoleon’s throne. The legitimate dynasty would then be 
satisfied with the sovereign chosen by the people. This 
fugitive maid is, I hear, lovely, amiable, generous, pure, as 
only the ideal of a sovereign can be.” 

Vavel stamped his foot in a paroxysm of fury. Had 
this miscreant written that Marie was to be imprisoned in 
a convent, he could have borne it. But to suggest that his 
idol, his pure, adored image of a saint, might become the 
consort of the man on whom all the savage hatred of his 
nature was concentrated—this was more horrible than all 
the torments of hell. But he must calm himself and read 
the letter to the end. 

*' With this probability in view, I request that you send 
your wife and daughter, with a proper escort, of course, to 
meet me in one of the border cities, say Friedberg, where 
the ladies will be prepared to take charge of the maid. 
You will understand that a lady of her exalted position 
must travel only in company with distinguished persons. 
Countess Themire Dealba's rdle is concluded. She must 
not be allowed, in any character, to accompany our pre¬ 
sumptive sovereign to Paris. She will receive her five 
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millions of francs, as promised, and that will conclude our 
business transactions with her. Fray communicate my 
desire to your wife and daughter, and bid them prepare 
for the journey. 

“ Very truly, 

" Marquis de Fervlans.” 

Not for one instant did Ludwig Vavel deliberate as to 
his course of action. 

He could not leave his post. For a soldier to quit his 
post before the enemy is treason. He hurried back to his 
tent. Satan Laczi was stretched on the bare ground, 
sleeping soundly. 

Ludwig shook him vigorously. 

“Awake—awake! You must depart at once,” 

Satan Laczi sprang to his feet 
“ Take my own horse, and ride for your life the shortest 
way to Fcitdbzeg.” 

“ And what am I to do there? ” 

“ Do you remember that an o6Eicer once asked you to 
steal the treasure I kept concealed in the Nameless Castle? ” 
“ Yes; but I did n't do it." 

“ Well, I want you to do it now for me.” 

“Which do you want, the maid or the casket?" 

“ loth, if possible; the maid in any case. But you must 
Be sure that she is alone when you ajJproach her. Then 
say nerely the name ' Sophie Botta,’ and she will listen 
quietly to what you have to say. Then show her this 
ring,—here, put it on your left thumb "—he drew the steel 
ring f*om his own thumb and slipped it on to Satan Laezi’s, 
—“and say, 'The person who wears this ring sent me to 
fetch you away from here. You are to come with me at 
once. ” 

“ And where am I to take her? ” 
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“You will have a carriage with four swift horses at the 
park gate nearest the cemetery, and must dr ve with the 
maid to Raab.—Don’t stop on any account until you get 
there. In Raab you will inquire for the house of Dr. 
Tromfbzky, who is our army physician. He will have been 
advised of your coming, and will take charge of the maid. 
Then you will return to me here, and report what you 
have done. Here is a passport; if you are stopped at our 
lines show it to the guard. And here is a pui^e; don’t 
spare the contents. And do not speak to a living soul about 
your mission.” 

“ Your orders .shall be obeyed,” responded Satan Laczi, 
as he turned to leave the tent. 

Vavel did not go back to the officers’ tent. He went 
out into the night, and stood with folded arms, gazing with 
unseeing eyes into the darkness. 



PART VIII 

KATHARINA OR THEMIRE? 




CHAPTER I 

It was a delightful hfay evening. Marie was practis¬ 
ing diligently her piano lesson^ in order to surprise Ludwig 
with her progress when he should return from the war. I'hat 
he would return Marie was quite certain. 

Katharina had gone into the park for a solitary pronce- 
nade. She had complained all day of a headache—a 
headache that began to trouble her after she had read the 
letter she had received that morning from the hf.irquis de 
Fervlans. hue held the letter in her hand now, and read 
it again for the hundredth time. 

Yes, she had accomplished her mission successfully; 
the fugitive maid and the important documents were 
in her possession; and yet her trembling hand refused to 
grasp the promised reward. A fortune awaited her for 
the comedy she had played with such success—a comedy 
in which she had acted the part of the charitable lady of 
the manor. 

And what if there had been something of reality in the 
farce ? Suppose her heart had learned to thrill with emo* 
tions hitherto unknown to it? Suppose it had learned to 
know the true meaning of gratitude—of love? 

But five millions of francs! 

If she were alone in the world! But there was Amalie, 
her dear little daughter, who was now almost fifteen years 
old—almost a young lady. Should she leave Amalie in 
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her present disagreeable position, a member of " Cythera’s 
Brigade," or should she send for her, and confess to the 
man whose respect she desired to retain that the child was 
her daughter, and that she was a widow? Could she tell 
him what she had once been? Would he continue to 
respect, to love her? 

Five millions of francs! 

It was an enormous sum, and would become hers if she 
should order the carriage, and, taking Marie and the casket 
with her, drive leisurely along the highway until stopped 
by a troop of soldiers that would suddenly surround the 
carriage. A politely smiling face would then appear at 
the window of the carriage, and a courteous voice would 
say: 

" Don’t be alarmed, ladies. You are with friends. We 
are Frenchmen.” 

But to renounce the love and respect so hardly won! 
Ah, how very dearly she loved the man to whom she had 
betrothed herself in jest! In jest? No, no; it was not 
a jest! 

But hve millions of francs! 

Would all the millions in the world buy one faithful 
heart? 

Katharina was suffering for her transgressions. She 

had intended to play with the heart of another, and had 

} 

lost her own. Besides, she could not bear to think of 
betraying the innocent girl who loved and trusted her and 
called her “ mother." 

But time pressed. Three times already Jocrisse had 
interrupted her meditations to inquire if her answer to 
the marquis’s letter was ready. And still she struggled 
with herself. When Jocrisse appeared again, she said to 
him: 

” My letter is of such importance that I cannot think of 
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intrusting it to the hands of a stranger. You yourself, 
Jocrisse, roust take it to the marquis.*' 

" I am ready to depart at once, madome." 

Katharina wrote her reply, sealed it carefully, and gave 
it to Jocrisse, who set out at once on his errand. 

In the letter he carried were but three wortb: 

“ lo non posso ” (“ I cannot *'). I 

Katharina locked herself in the pavilion in the park, 
and gave orders to the servants not to adroit any visitors, 
whether acquaintances or strangers. 

An hour or more had passed when she heard a timid 
knock at the door, and an apologetic voice said: 

*'A strange gentleman is here. I told him your lady, 
ship would see no one; then he bade me give your lady¬ 
ship this, which he said he had brought from Paris.” 

Katharina opened the door wide enough to receive the 
object. It was a small ivory locket, yellow with age. 
Katharina's hand shook violently as she pressed the spring 
to open it. She cast a hasty glance at the miniature,—the 
likeness of her daughter Amalie,—then said in a faltering 
voice: ” You may tell the gentleman I will see him.” 

In a few minutes the visitor entered the pavilion. 

“ M. Cambray 1 ” exclaimed the baroness. 

” “fes, madame; I am Cambray, wdth my other name, 
Marqm's Richard d’Avoncourt. I am he to whom you 
once said: * I shall be grateful to you so long as I live.* ” 

" How—how came you here? ’* gasped the baroness. 

** I managed to escape from my prison at Ham, went 
to Paris, where I saw your daughter-” 

”You saw my daughter?” interrupted the baroness, 
excitedly. ”Did you speak to her? Oh, tell me—tell 
Me what you know about her.” 
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** You shall hear all directly, madame. 1 told the^coun* 
tess that I intended to search for her mother, and asked 
if she had any message to send to her.” 

“ Did she send a letter with you? ” again interrupted the 
baroness. 

”She did, madame. But before I give it to you I 
should like to have a shovel of hot coals and a bit of 
camphor.” 

" But why—why? ” demanded the baroness. 

*' I will tell you. Do you know what Napoleon brought 
home with him from the bloody battle of Eilau? ” 

** I have not heard.” 

” The' influenza.’ I dare say you have never even heard 
the name; but you will very soon hear it often enough! 
It is a pestilential disease that is rather harmless where it 
originated, but when it takes hold of a strange region it 
becomes a deadly pestilence—as in Paris, where a special 
hospital has been established for patients with the disease. 
It was in this hospital I found your daughter as a nurse.” 

” Jifsu Maria ! ” shrieked the mother, in a tone of agony,. 
” A nurse in that pest-house? ” 

”Yes,” nodded the marquis. Then he took from his 
pocket a letter, and added: ** She wrote this to you from 
there.” 

The baroness eagerly extended her hand to take the 
letter. 

’'Would it not be better to fumigate it first?” said the 
marquis. 

” No, no; 1 am not afraid 1 Give it to me, I beg of you! ’* 

She caught the letter from his hand, tore it open, and read: 

"Dear little Mama: What sort of a life are you 
leading out yonder in that strange land? Do you never 
get weary or feel bored ? Have you anything to amuse 
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you ?» / have become satiated with my life—lying, cheat- 
deceiving every day in order to live) While 1 was a 
little girl 1 was proud of the praises heaped upon me for 
my cleverness. But a day came when ever 3 rthing disgusted 
me. It is an infamous trade, this of ours, little mama, and 
I have given it up. 1 have begun to lead a different life 
—one with winch I am satisfied; and if you will take tlie 
advice of one who wishes you well, you, too, will quit the 
old ways. You can embroider beautifully and play the 
piano like a master. You could earn a livelihood giving 
lessons in either. Do not trouble any further about me, 
for I can take care of myself. If only you knew how 
much happier I am now, you would rejoice, I know! Let 
me beg you to become honest and truthful, and think 
often of your old friend and little daughter, 

‘*Am6ue (now Sa‘:u/:R Acnes).” 

Katharina’s nerv’eless hands dropped to her lap. This 
sharp rebuke from her only child was deserved. 

Then she sprang suddenly toward her visitor, grasped 
his arm, and cried: 

“ Tell me—tell me about my daughter, my little Amalie! 
How does she look now? Is she much changed? Has 
she grown? Oh, M. Cambray! in pity tell me—tell me 
abotjther!" 

**I have brought you a portrait of her as she looked 
when I saw her last.*’ 

He drew from his pocket a small case, and, opening it, 
disclosed a pallid face with closed eyes. A wreath of myrtle 
encircled the head, which rested on the pillow of a coffin. 

“She is dead! '* screamed the horror-stricken mother, 
staring with wild eyes at the sorrowful picture. 

"Yes, madame, she is dead," assented the marquis. 
** This portrait is sent by your daughter as a remembrance 
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to the mother who exposed her on the streets, one stormy 
winter night, in order that she might spy upon another little 
child—a persecuted and homeless little child.” 

The baroness cowered beneath the merciless words 
as beneath a stinging lash: but the man knew no pity; he 
would not spare the heartbroken woman. 

“And now, madame,” he continued in a sharp tone, 
“ you can go back to your home and take possession of 
your reward. You have worked hard to earn the blood- 
money,” 

Here the baroness sat suddenly upright, tore from her 
bosom a small gold note-case, in which was the order for 
the five millions of francs. She opened the case, took out 
the order, and tore it into tiny bits. Then she flung them 
from her, crying sai'agely : 

“ Curse him w'ho brought me to this! God’s curse be 
upon him who brought this on me! ” 

“Madame,” calmly interposed the marquis, “you have 
not yet completed the task you were set to do.” 

“No, no; I have not—I have not,” was the exdted 
response, “and I never will. Come—come with me! 
The maid and what belongs to her are here—safe, un¬ 
harmed. Take her—fly with her and hers whithersoever 
you choose to go; I shall not hinder you.” 

“That I cannot do, madame. I am a strangerJn a 
strange land. I know not who is my friend or who is my 
foe. You must save the muid. If atonement is possible 
for you, that is the way you may win it. You know best 
where the maid will be safe from her persecutors. Save 
her, and atone for your transgression against her. Ludwig 
Vavel gave you his love and, more than that, his respect. 
Would you retain both, or will you tear them to tatters, 
as you have the order for the five million francs? Will 
you let me advise you? ” he asked, suddenly. 
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“ Advise me, and I will follow it to the letter! 

“Then disguise yourself as a peasant, hide the steel 
casket in a hamper, and take it to Ludwig Vavel, wher¬ 
ever he may be.” 

“And Marie?” 

“ You cannot with safety take her with you. The maid 
and the casket must not remain together. You must con¬ 
ceal Marie somewhere until you return from the camp.” 

“ Will you not stay here and keep watch over her until 
I return? ” 

thank you, madame, for your hospitality, but I must 
not accept it. 1 come direct from the influenza hospital. 
1 feel that the disease has laid hold of me. 1 have com¬ 
fortable quarters at the Nameless Castle, where my old 
friend Lisette will take care of me. Don’t let Marie come 
to see me; and if I should not recover from this illness, 
which I feel will be a severe one, let me be buried down 
yonder on the shore of the lake.” 

When the Marquis d’Avoncourt left the pavilion he was 
shaking with a violent chill, and as he took his way with 
tottering steps toward the Nameless Castle, Katharina, 
broken-hearted and filled with anguish, wept out her heart 
in bitter tears. 
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CHAPTER II 

Marie had finished practising her lesson, and hastened 
to join Katharina in the park. She found her In the paviW 
ion, and was filled with alarm when she saw her "little 
mama” kneeling among the fragments of her fortune. 
Katharina's tear-stained eyes, swollen face, and drawn lips 
betrayed how terribly she was suffering. 

"My dearest little mama! " exclaimed Marie, hasten¬ 
ing toward the kneeling w’oman, and trying to lift her 
from the floor, "what is the matter? What has hap¬ 
pened?” 

" Don't touch me,” moaned the baroness. " Don't come 
near me. 1 am a murderess. 1 murdered her who called 
me mother.” 

She held the ivory locket toward Marie, and added: 
" See, this is what she was like when I deserted her—my 
little daughter Amdliel” 

" Your daughter? ” repeated Marie, wonderihgly. 
** You have been married? ^ /\re you a widow? ” 

" I am.” 

Katharina now held toward the young girl the portrait 
M. Cambray had given her. "And this,” she explained 
in a hollow tone, " is what she is like now—now, when I 
wanted her to come to me.” 

"Good heaven! ” ejaculated Marie, gazing in tenor at 
the miniature, "she is dead? ” 
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" Yes—ftitirdered-*as fou, too, will If you stay with 

me! You must fly—fly^at once!'' 

Katharinal" interposed the young girl, “why do you 
speak so?” 

“ I say that you must leave me. Go-go at once! Go 
down to the parsonage, and ask Herr Mercatoris to give 
you shelter,^ Tell him to clothe you in rags; and when 
you hear die tramp of horses, hide yourself, and don’t ven¬ 
ture from your concealment until they are gone. I, too, 
am going away from here.” 

“ But why may not I come with you? ” asked Marie, in 
a troubled tone. 

“ Where I go you cannot accompany me. I am going 
to steal through the lines of Ludwig's camp.” 

“You are going to Ludwig?” interrupted the young 



“Yes, to deliver into his hands the casket containing 
your belongings. After that I—I don’t know what will 
become of me.” 

“ Katharina! Don’t frighten me sol Do you imagine 
that Ludwig will cease to love you when he learns you are 
a widow, and that you had a daughter? ” 

“ Oh, no j he will not hate me because I had a daughter,” 
returned Katharina, shaking her head sadly, “ but because 
my wickedness destroyed her.” 

^ Don’t talk so, Katharina,” again expostulated Marie. 

“ Why, don’t you see that she is dead? Look at these 
closed eyes, the white face! Ask these closed lips to 
open and tell you that I did not murder herl” 

“Katharina, this is not true! Your enemies have 
told you this to grieve you. Look at these two pictures! 
There is not the least resemblance between them. This 
pale one is not your daughter. He who told you#o lied 
erneUy." •• ./ ^ 
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'l^tharina sighed mournfully. 

He who told me so does not lie, It was yoitr old 
friend Cambray.” 

''Cambray?” eQhoed Marie, with mingled delight and 
astonishment. “Cambray is here? My deliverer, my 
second father! Where is he? ” 

“He is gone. He accomplished that for which he 
came,—to crush me to the earth, and to serve you,—and 
has gone away again.” 

“ Gone away? “ repeated Marie, incredulously. “ Gone 
away? Impossible! Cambray would not go away with¬ 
out seeing me! Which way did he go? I will run after 
him and overtake him.” 

“No; stay where you are! ” commanded Katharina, 
seizing her arm. “ You must not follow him.” 

“Why not?” 

“Listen, and I will tell you. Cambray brought these 
pictures and this letter from Paris. The letter was written 
by my daughter in the hospital, where she caught the 
dreadful disease which caused her death. She had been 
nursing the sick, like a heroine, and died like a saint. It^ 
is well with her now, for she is in heaven. If I weep, it is 
not for her, but for myself. The deadly disease Am61ic died 
of has seized upon your friend Cambray; and the noble old 
man is unselfish even in dying. He does not want you to 
come near him, lest you, too, become affected by the pes¬ 
tilence. He is gone to the Nameless Castle, where Lisette 
will take care of him—” 

“ Lisette? ” interrupted Marie, excitedly. “ Lisette, who 
was afraid to go near her own husband when he lay 
dying! ” 

“Well, what would you? Shall 1 send some one to 
nurse him? ” 

” No-no. / am the one to take care of him! He 
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was a father to me. For my sake he was ^prisoned, 
persecuted, buried alive all these yeaiSl And I am to let 
him'die over yonder->-alone, without a friend near him I 
No; 1 am going to him. That vHiich your other daughter 
^d the courage to do, this one also will do! '* 

“Marie! Think of Ludwig! Do you wish to drive 
him to despair? “ 

“ God watches over us. lie will do what is well for all 
of us! “ 

“Marie"—Katharina made a last effort to detain the 
young girl-T*'Marie, do you wish to go to Cambray to 
learn from him that I am the curse-ladcn rrcature who was 
sent after you to capture you and deliver you into the 
hands of your cnemie.s? " 

Marie turned at these desperate words, held out her 
hand, and said gently: 

“And if hr were to tell me that, Katharina, I should say 
to him that, instead of destroying me you liberated me, 
and instead of hating me you love me as I love you." 

She made as if she would kiss Katharina; but the excited 
^woman turned aw’ay her face, and held toward Marie the 
letter Cambray had given her. 

“ Read this, and learn to know me as I am," she sajJ 
in a choking voice. 

While Marie was reading the letter, Kltharina covered 
her burning face with both hands; but they were gently 
drawn away and held in the young girl’s warm clasp, while 
she spoke: 

“A reply must be sent to this letter, little mother. 1 
shall say to her, through the soul now on the eve of de* 
parture to the better land where she dwells: ’ Little sister, 
your mother will wear the pure white garment, as you 
desired, in mourning for you. Instead of you, she will 
have me, and will love me, as 1 shall love her, in your 
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stead. Bless us both, and be happ)»(* 

this message to your Am«Ue with m good ipend Cam- 

* 

''”^L>then; go-go,” convulsively sobbed ^*a^^ 
and M upon her (ace on the floor as Mane hastened from 
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her grief had exhausted itself, Katharina stole 
bj^:k to the manor, where she removed the steel casket from 
its jhiding-place, wrapped it in her shawl, and, passing 
noiselessly and unseen down a staircase that was rarely 
used, crossed the park to the farmer’s cottage. 

Here she told the farmer’s wjfc that she was going to 
play a trick her betrothed, that she wanted to borrow a 
gown and a kerchief. She bade the farmer saddi'' the mule 
which his wuc rode when she went to the village, and to 
hkng the hampers, as usual, from the pommel. In one of 
these she placed the steel casket, in the other a pistol, and 
filled them both with all sorts of provisions. Thus dis¬ 
guised, she mounted the quadruped, and set out alone on 
her way toward the camp. 


Almost at the same moment that I.udwig Vavcl had 
leat^ed of the deceit of the woman he 16ved, he became 
convinced that his ambitious designs had come to naught. 
The rising of the German patriots against Napoleon had 
ended in their defeat, and not a trace was left of the 
uprising among the French people themselves. 

It was the third day after the battle of Aspem when 
Master Matyas entered Count Vavel’s tent. 

The jack of all trades had proved himself a useful 
member of the army—not, indeed, where there was any 
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fighting, ior he much preferred looking on, when a battle 
was in progress, to taking an active part in the fray. But 
as a spy he was invaluable. 

I have seen everything,” he announced. , '* I saw the 
balloon in which a French engineer made an ascent to the 
clouds, to reconnoiter the Austrian camp. He went up as 
high as a kite, and they held on to the rope below, down 
which he sent his messages—observations of the Austrians* 
movements. I saw the bridge, which is two hundred and 
forty fathoms long, which can be transported from place to 
place, and reaches from one bank of the Danube to the 
other. And I saw that demi-god flying on his white horse. 
He was pale, and trembled.” 

“And how came you to see all these sights, Master 
Matyas? ” interrupted Vavel. 

"I allowed the Frenchmen to capture me; then I 
was set to work in the .intrenchments with the other 
prisoners.** ^ 

” And did you manage to deliver my letter? ** 

“Oh, yes. The Philadelphians are easily recognized 
from the silver arrow they wear in their ears. When I 
whispered the password to one of them, he gave it back 
to me, whereupon 1 handed him your letter. I came away 
as soon as he brought me the answer. Here it is.** 

This letter by no means lightened Vavel’s gloomy mood. 
Colonel Oudet, the secret chief of the Philadelphians in 
the French army, heartily thanked Count Vavel for his 
offer of assistance to overthrow Napoleon; but he also 
gave the count to understand that, were Bonaparte defeated, 
the republic would be restored to France. In this case, 
what would become of Vavel's cherished plans? 

It was after midnight. The pole of “ Charles’s Wain ** 
in the heavens stood upward. Ludwig approached the 
watch-flre, and told the heutenant on guard that he might 
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go to his tent, that he, Vavel, would take his place for the 
remainder of the night. Then he Ifet the reins drop on the 
neck of his horse, and while the beast grazed on the luxu¬ 
riant grass, his rider, with his carbine resting in the hollow 
of his arm, continued the night watch. The night was very 
Still; the air was filled witli odorous exhalations, which rose 
from the earth after the shower in the early part of the 
evening. From time to time a shooting star sped on its 
course across the sky. 

One after the other, Ludwig Vavel read the two lette# 
he carried in his breast. He did not need to take them 
from their hiding-place in order to read them. He knew 
the contents by heart—every word. One of them was a 
love-letter he had received from his betrothed; the other 
was the Judas message of his enemy and Marie’s. 

At one time he would read the love-letter first: tlien that 
of the arch-plotter. Again, he would change the order of 
perusal, and test the different sensations—the bitter after 
the sweet, the sweet after the bitter. 

Suddenly, through the silence of the night, he heard the 
distant tinkle of a mule-bell. It came nearer and nearer. 
He heard the outpost’s “ Halt! Who comes there? ” and 
heard the pleasant-voiced response: " Good evening, friend. 
God bless you.” 

“Ah! ” muttered Ludwig, with a scornful smile, “my 
beautiful bride is sending another supply of dainties. How 
much she thinks of me! ” 

The mule-bell came nearer and nearer. 

By the light of the watch-fire Vavel could see the familiar 
red kerchief the fanner’s wife from the manor was wont to 
wear over her head. The mule came directly toward the 
watch-fire, and stopped when close tp Vavel’s horse. The 
woman riding the beast slipped quickly to the ground, 
emptied the provisions from the hampers, then, lifting the 
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object which had been concealed in the bottom o£ one of 
them, came around to Vavel’s side, saying: 

“ It is 1. I have come to seek you.” 

“Who is it?" he demanded sternly, recognizing the 
voice; “ Katharina or Themirc? ” 

“Katharina—Katharina; it is Katharina," stammered 
the trembling woman, looking pleadingly up into his for« 
bidding face. 

“ And why have you come here? ” 

“ 1 came to bring you this," she replied, holding toward 
him the steel casket. 

“ Where is Marie? ” 

“ She is safe—with the Marquis d'Avoncourt." 

“ What? " exclaimed Vavel, in amazement, flinging his 
carbine on the ground. “ Cambray—d’Avoncourt— 

“ Yes; he is at the Nameless Castle, and Marie is with 
him." 

“ After all, there is a God in heaven! " with deep-toned 
thankfulness ejaculated Ludwig. Then he added: “ Oh* 
Katharina, how I have suffered because of—Themire!" 

“Themire is dead! " solemnly returned the baroness. 
“ Let us not speak of her. Here, take these treasures into 
your own keeping; they arc no longer safe with me. Open 
the casket and convince yourself that everything is there." 

“ I cannot open it; I have not got the key." 

“ Have you lost your ring? " • 

“No. I have trusted the most notorious thief in the 
country with it. I have sent him with the ring to Marie. 
I bade him show it to her, and tell her that she was to 
follow him wherever he might lead her, Satan- Laczi has 
the ring.” 

Katharina covered her eyes with her hand, and stood 
with drooping head before her lover. 

“ 1 have deserved this,” she murmured brokenly. 
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Vavel passed his hand over his face, and sighed. ** It 
was all a dream! It was madness to expect impossi¬ 
bilities,” he murmured. ” 1 am familiar enough with the 
stars to have known that there are constellations which 
never descend to the horizon. The ‘Crown' is one of 
them! Of what use are these rags now? ” he exclaimed, 
with sudden vehemence, pointing to the casket, which 
Katharina still held on her arm. “Whom can they 
serve? They have brought only sorrow to him who has 
guarded them, and to her to whom they belong. I cannot 
open the casket; but I need not do that to destroy the 
contents. Pray throw it into the fire yonder.” 

Katharina obeyed without an instant's hesitation. After 
a while the metal casket began to glow in the midst of the 
flames. It became red, then a pale rose-color, while a 
thin cord of vapor trailed through the keyhole 

“The li*>le garments are burning,” whispered Vavel, 
0 and the documents, and the portraits, and the heap of 
worthless money. From to-day,” he added, in a louder 
tone, “ I begin to learn what it is to be a poor man.” 

“I have already learned what poverty means,” said 
Katharina. " Look at these clothes! I have no others, 
and even these are borrowed.” 

“I love you in them,” involuntarily exclaimed Vavel, 
extending his hand toward her. * 

"“What? You offer me your hnnd? Do you believe 
that I am Katharina—only Katharina? ” 

“That I may wholly and entirely believe that you are 
Katharina, and not Themire, answer one question. A 
creature who calls himself the Marquis de Fervlans and 
Leon Barthelmy is lying in ambush somewhere in this 
neighborhood, waiting for you to settle an old account 
with him. If you are the same to me that you once were, 
and if I am the same to you that I was once, tell me where 
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I shall find De Fervlans, for it will be my duty then to 
settle with him.” * 

Katharina’s face suddenly blazed with eager excitement. 
She flung back her head with a proud gesture. 

” I will lead you to the place. Together we will seek 
him! ” she cried, with animation in every feature. 

“Then give me your hand. You are Katharina—wy 
Katharina! ” 

He bent toward her, and the two hands met in a close 
clasp. 

Count Fertoszeg ordered the drums to beat a reveille; 
then he selected from his troop one hundred trusty men, 
and galloped with them in the direction of Neusiedl Lake. 
Katharina on her mule, without the tinkling bell, trotted 
soberly by his side. 



SATAN AND DEMON 




CHAPTER I 

There was a notorious troop with Niipoleon’s army, the 
sixth Italian regiment, which was called the Legion of 
Demons.” 

The troop was made up of worthless members of society 
—idlers, highwaymen, outcasts, and desperate charjicters, 
who had lost all sense of respectability and morality. The 
majority of them had sought the asylum of the battle-field 
to escape imprisonment or worse. 

When their commander led his ” demons ” to an attack, 
he was wont to urge them thus: 

Avantif avanti^ Signori briganti! Cavalieri ladroni^ 
avanii!'* (“Forward, forward, Messieurs Highwaymen! 
My chivalrous footpads, forward 1") 

A division of this legion of demons had made its way 
with the vice-king of Italy thus far through the belt-line, 
and had been intrusted with the mission mentioned in De 
Fervlans’s letter to General Guillaume. The marquis 
commanded this body of the demons, he having, as 
Colonel Barthelmy in the Austrian army, become thoroughly 
familiar with that part of Hungary. 

Lisette and Satan Laezi’s little son were living alone at 
the Nameless Castle. 

When Marie, who was come in quest of her friend Cam- 
bray, rang the bell, the door was opened by the lad. 

287 
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** Is there a strange gentleman here? ** she asked. 

1 don't know. He went to see Lisette, and I did not 
see him come away/’ was the reply. 

Then let me come in,” said the young girl. ” I want 
to speak to Lisette, too.” 

” She will beat me if I let you come in,” returned the 
boy, opening the door after a moment’s hesitation. 

The fumes of camphor were perceptible even in'the 
vestibule; and when Marie's little conductor knocked at 
the door of the kitchen, a heaping shovelful of hot and 
smoking coals was thrust toward him, and a scolding voice 
demanded irritably: 

” What do you want again? Why do you keep annoy¬ 
ing me, you little torment!” 

” Excuse me, Lisette,” humbly apologized the lad, ”but 
our young mistress from the manor is here.” 

At this announcement Lisette hastily shut the door again, 
and opened a small loophole in an upper panel, through 
which she spoke in a sharp tone: 

” Why do you come here? Has the Lord forsaken you 
over yonder, that you come back to this pest-house? Get 
out of it as quickly as you can. Go down and hide your¬ 
self in the Schmidt’s cottage—perhaps they will not betray 
you. Anyway, you can’t stop here with us.” 

“That is just what I mean to do, Lisette,—stop here 
with you,” smilingly responded Marie. “Where is my 
friend Cambray? ” 

“ How should I know where he is? A pretty question 
to ask me! He is n’t anywhere. He has gone to bed, 
and you can’t see him.” 

“ I shall hunt till 1 find him, Lisette.” 

“ Well, you will do as you like, of course; but you will 
not find M. Cambray, for he does n’t want to see you.” 

“ Very well,” returned Marie. Then to the lad by her 
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side, ” Come with me, Laczko; we will hunt for the gen¬ 
tleman.” 

Lisette was beside herself with terror at the danger which 
threatened Marie; but before she could utter another word, 
the young girl and her little escort had disappeared down 
the corridor. 

There was a great change everywhere in the castle. 
The floors were covered with muddy foot-tracks; huge 
nails had been driven into the varnished walls, and great 
heaps of dust, straw, and hay lay about on the inlaid floors 
of the halls and salon. Marie hardly recognized her 
former immaculate asylum. 

She called, with her clear, soft-toned voice, into every 
room, “Cambray! father! art thou here?” but received 
no reply. 

Then she mounted the staircase to her own apartment. 
The door was open like all the rest, but a first glance told 
Marie that the room had not been used until now. Tdsette, 
beyond a doubt, had lodged her respected guest in this only 
habitable chamber. 

Marie entered and looked about her. The metal screen 
was down I 

She hastened toward it. There was a light burning in 
the alcove, and she could see through the links by placing 
her eyes close to them. The noble old. knight was lying 
on«the bare floor, with his hands forming a pillow for his 
head. His glassy eyes were fixed and staring, and burning 
with a startling brightness. His parched lips were half¬ 
open, as if he were speaking. 

” Cambray 1 father! ” called Marie, in a tone of distress. 

''Who calls? Marie?” gasped the fever-stricken man, 
making a vain attempt to rise. He fell back with a deep 
groan, but flung out his hand as if to ward off her approach. 

*' Let me come in, Cambray. It is I, your little Marie. 

20 
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Please let me come in. There, close to your right hand, 
is a button in the door. Press it, and this screen will rise.” 

The sick man began to laugh; only his face showed that 
he was laughing, no sound came from his parched throat. 
He was laughing because he had prevented his favorite 
from coming to his pestilential resting-place. 

Marie deliberated a moment, then decided to resort to 
stratagem: 

” If you will not let me come in to you, papa Cambray,” 
she called, simulating a petulant tone, ” I shall go away, 
and not come back again. If you should want anything 
there will be a little boy here, outside; you can summon 
him by pressing that button. Good night, dear papa 
Cambray! ” 

The sick man turned his face toward the screen and 
listened in dreamy ecstasy to the sweet voice. He raised 
his hand, waved it weakly toward the speaker, then clasped 
it with the other on his breast, while his lips moved as if 
in prayer. 

” Go fetch candles, and the tinder-box,” whispered Marie 
to the little Laezko. ” Place them here by the sofa, then 
light the lamp in the corridor.” 

” May I fetch my gun, too? ” asked the boy. 

” Your gun? What for? ” 

” I should n’t be afraid if I had it with me.” 

” Then fetch it; but don’t come into the room with-it, 
for I am dreadfully afraid of guns. Leave it just outside 
the door.” 

It was quite dark when Laezko returned with the candles 
and a heavy double-barreled fowling-piece. He carefully 
placed the latter in the comer, then asked: 

” Shall I light the candles now? ” 

” Certainly not. I don’t want the gentleman to know 
that 1 am here. Maybe he may want something, and open 
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the screen. I am going to lie down on this sofa, and you 
are to stand close by the alcove and watch the gentleman. 
If he should lift the screen, and 1 have fallen asleep, you 
must waken me at once.” 

Marie wrapped herself in her shawl, and lay down on 
the leather couch. Laczko took up his station as directed, 
close by the metal screen, through which he peered from 
time to time. 

But there was no danger of Marie falling asleep. She 
could not even keep her eyes closed. Every few moments 
she would sit up and ask in a cautious whisper: 

“ What is he doing now? ” 

” He is tossing from side to side.” 

This reply was repeated several times. 

At last the answer came that the invalid was perfectly 
quiet, whereupon Marie decided not to inqui: 0 again for 
an hour. 

Suddenly she heard the lad say, in a trembling voice: 

” I am dreadfully frightened.” 

“ What of?” vrhispered Marie. 

“ The gentleman lies so still. He has n’t stirred for a 
long time.” 

” He is asleep, I dare say.” 

" If he were sleeping his breast would rise and fall; but 
he is perfectly still.” 

Marie rose, and hastened to the screen. The smoking 
wick in the night-lamp near Cambray’s head illumined his 
ghastly face. Marie had already seen one such pallid 
countenance—that of the old servant Henry when he lay 
dead on his bier. « 

She shuddered, and retreated with trembling limbs, draw¬ 
ing the lad with her. 

” You may light the candle now,” she whispered; ” then 
we will go back to Lisette.” 
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Laczko lighted the candle, then shotddered his gun, and 
preceded his young mistress down the staircase to the lower 
story. 

They had almost reached the door of Lisette's room 
when Marie, who had been peering sharply ahead, stopped 
abruptly, and exclaimed in a startled tone: 

“There is a man!” 

Even as she spoke a dark form stepped from a doorway 
into the corridor in front of them. Marie retreated several 
steps; but her little escort proved that he was made of 
sterner stuff. He placed himself valiantly in ffont of his 
young mistress, laid his gun against his cheek, and aiming 
directly for the stranger’s breast, said, in a brave lone: 

“ Halt, or I will shoot you.” 

“ That’s my brave lad,” commented the stranger. “ But 
don’t shoot. It is I, your father.” 

“Don’t come any nearer, I tell you! ” responded the 
lad, threateningly. 

“ Why, I am not moving a muscle, lad; don’t be foolish.” 

“ What do you want here? ” demanded Laczko. “ I 
will not let you do any harm to my mistress.” 

Here Marie, who had recovered from her alarm, came 
forward, and laid her hand over her small defender’s eyes. 

“ Take down your gun, Laczko,” she commanded. Then 
turning to the stranger asked: “ What do you want, my 
good man?” • 

For answer the man merely pronounced a name: 

"Sophie Botta.” 

Without an instant’s hesitation, and although she shud* 
dered involuntarily when her eyes fell on the stranger’s 
repulsive countenance, the young girl went close to his side, 
and said calmly: 

" What do you wish ne to do? ** 

Satan Laczi held the thumb-ring toward her, and said: 
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*' The person who wears this sent me to fetch you away 
from here. Are you ready to come with me at once? ” 

" I am,” replied Marie, who seemed unable to remove 
her eyes from the hideously ugly face before her. 

” My master,” continued the ex-robber, ” also bade me 
fetch a Uttle steel casket. Do you know where it is hid¬ 
den?” 

” The person who had it in her care has already taken 
it to your master,” was Marie’s response. 

“Ah, she has taken it to him?” repeated Satan Laczi. 
“Then it is all right. I know now what I have to do. 
My master bade me convey you to a place of concealment; 
but my face is not exactly the sort to win anybody’s con¬ 
fidence. Besides, I know some one who can perform this 
errand as well as I. The way to Raab is clear. Instead 
of taking you there myself, my w^ife will go w’th you. I 
think you A*ould rather have her for a companion? ” 

“ Yes, I think I would rather go with a woman,” diplo¬ 
matically assented Marie. 

“As an additional protection, take this little lad with 
you.” Here the ex-robber laid his hand on his son’s 
shoulder, and looked proudly down on him. “ His heart 
is already in the right place. And then he is not a wicked 
rascal hke his father.” 

He was silent a moment, then added“ But I intend to 
reform. When my master has sprtkcn with the woman to 
whom he intrusted his treasures, and if she has not be¬ 
trayed him, then I know where he will be to-morrow. And 
Satan Laczi will be there, too! Then I and my comrades'* 
will show them what we can do. But come, we must make^ 
haste, and get on as far as possible while the iqoon is 
tdiining.” * 

“ But 1 am not properly cladilQr a journey,” interposed 
Marie. 
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My wife brought a nice warm hinda to wrap you in; 
it is in the carriage out yonder/' returned the ex>robber. 

" One word first: you are acquainted with the man who 
made the metal screen in my apartments. Could you see 
him? ” 

“ He is in Count Vavel's service, and I can see him 
when I return to the camp.” 

” Then tell him to come to the Nameless Castle at once. 
He understands the secret spring of the screen, behind 
w'hich he will find a dead man. 1‘his man was a very good 
friend, and I want him properly buried.” 

” I will give Master Matyas your order.” 

Mane now took leave of the Nameless Castle, feeling 
that she would never again come back to it. Buf she had 
not the courage to enter her apartments again. 

Tlie four-horse coach waited at the park gate. Marie 
entered it, wrapped the warm sheep-skin around her, and 
tied a cotton kerchief over her head in peasant fashion. 
Satan Laczi’s wife took a scat by her side; the little 
f.aczko climbed to the coachman’s box, where he sat with 
his gun between his knees. Then the coachman cracked 
his whip, and the vehicle rattled down the road amid a 
cloud of dust. Satan Laezi looked after the coach until it 
disappeared around a turn in the road. Then he blew a 
shrill blast on his whistle, whereupon a number of wild¬ 
looking men, each armed to the teeth, emerged from the 
shrubbery and came toward him. Whispered orders were 
given, then the men in a body moved toward the willow- 
copse on the shore of the lake. Here were two flatboats 
drawn up on the beach. These were pushed into the 
water; the men entered them, each took an oar, and the 
aritrieldy vessels were propelled along the shore toward 

” >narshes. 

Sac Marquis de Fervlans had camped with his company 
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of demons on the shore of Neusiedl Lake. The marquis 
himself had taken quarters at the inn in the nearest village, 
where, assisted by two companions of questionable respec¬ 
tability but of undoubted valor, he was testing tlie quality 
of the fiery wine of the region, when a peasant cart, drawn 
by three horses, drew up before the inn, and Jocrisse, Baron¬ 
ess Katharina’s messenger, alighted. 

Ah, here comes a sensible fellow,” exclaimed the mar¬ 
quis. ” I wonder what news he brings.” 

He was very soon enlightened. 

"Hum! " lo nm pimo.f ’ ” he repeated, after reading 
the brief message Jocrisse delivered to him. “Very well, 
madamc, I think I shall know what to do if you' cannot ’ I 
Jocrisse, how is the country around Odenburg garrisoned? ” 
" A division of mihtia cavalry occupies every town.” 
"That is exasperating! Not that 1 fear these militia¬ 
men might give my demons too much woik ; but I am 
afraid 1 may alarm them; then they will scamper in all 
directions, and frighten the entire Neusiedl region, so that 
when 1 arrive at Fertdszeg I shall find the birds flown and 
the nest empty. We must take them by surprise. Have 
you ever before been in this part of the country, Jocrisse? ” 
" I accompanied the county surveyor once as far as 
Fraucnkirchen.” 

“Is the road practicable for wheels?” 

• " To Fraucnkirchen it is good for wagons; but beyond 
the city it is in a wretched condition.” 

” Very well. You will engage a post-chaise here, and 
follow us to Fraucnkirchen, where you will wait for further 
orders. What time did you leave Fertosaeg? ” 

“About noon.” * 

“ Listen. 1 suspect that your mistress will try td esoape 
with the maid. If that is the case, we must bestir ourselves. 
But women are afraid to travel by night; and evM if they 
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have already left the manor, they cannot have gone very 
far. The water in the Danube was unusually high on the 
day of the battle at Aspem; that would cause the Raab to 
rise, and overflow the bridges crossing it. 1 shall doubtless 
overtake the fugitives at Vitnyed.” 

“ It will be rather risky crossing the Hansag at night,’* 
observed Jocrisse, ‘’and no amount of money would induce 
one of these natives about here to act as guide. They are 
a peculiar folk.” 

“Yes; but I shall not need a guide. I have an excel¬ 
lent map of the neighborhood, which I used when 1 was in 
garrison here. 1 used to hiir.t all over this region after 
wild boars and turkeys, and never had any difficulty find¬ 
ing my way, even at night.” 

l)c Fervlans now sent orders to his troop to break camp 
at once, with as little stir as possible; and before twilight 
shadows fell upon the land, the demons were riding toward 
the Hansag. 

If wc assume that Marie left the Nameless Castle in 
company with the wife of Satan Laezi at midnight, we 
can easily see that she would have but a few hours' advan¬ 
tage of the demons, who broke camp at sunset. If the 
latter met 'with no hindrance on their way, they would 
overtake the coach of the fugitives at the cro.ssing of the 
Raab. As it was after midnight when Ludwig Vavel 
learned of the danger which threatened Marie, he couTd 
not, even if he had set out at once, have reached the 
Hansag before noon of the following day, by which time 
Dc Fervlans and his demons would have accomplished 
their errand. Therefore nothing short of a miracle could 
save the maid. 



CHAPTER II 

The miracle happened—a true miracle, like the one o£ 
the biblical legend, when the Red Sea obstructed the way 
of the persecutor Pharaoh. 

Those who may doubt this assertion are referred to the 
“ Monograph on Lake Neusiedl,” in which may be read a 
description of the phenomenon. In the last years Lake 
Neusiedl had been drained, and where it had joined the 
lakes of the Hansag, a stout dam had been built. When 
the wa‘'-s of the Hansag chain rose, the muddy under¬ 
current threw up great mounds of earth, like enorm»>us 
excrescences on a diseased body. One of these huge 
mounds burst open at the top and emitted a black, slimy 
mud that inundated the surrounding morass for a consider¬ 
able distance. 

Already in the neighborhood of St. Andras this slimy 
ooze was noticeable when the troop of demons galloped 
ofer the plantain-covered flats which here and there bent 
under the weight of the horsemen. As they proceeded, 
the enormous numbers of frog!> became surprising, as if 
this host of amphibia had leagued against the invading 
demons. Then flocks of water-fowl, with clamorous cries 
and rustling wings, rose here and there, startled from theit 
* quiet nests by the approaching inundation, which )>y this . 
time had completely hidden what was called in that region 
the public road. De Fervlans, at a loss what to make of 
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this singular freak of nature, sent a horseman to the ri^t, 
and one to the left, to examine the ground, and learn 
whence came the sea of slime, and how it might be avoided. 
Each of his messengers returned with the information that 
the slime was flowing in the direction he had ridden. The 
source, then, must be near where they had halted. 

"This is bad," said l)e Fervlans, unpatiently, "This 
eruption of mud will hinder our progress. We can’t run a 
race with it. We must look up another route, and this will 
delay us perhaps for hours. But we can make that up 
when on a hard road again." 

l)e Fervlans, who was familiar with the neighborhood,, 
now led his troop in the direction of the path which ran 
through the morass toward the village of Banfalva, hoping 
thus to gain the excellent highway of Eszterhaza. Here 
and there from the s\iamp rose slight elevations of dry 
earth which were overgrown with alders and willows. On 
one of these "hills" De Fervlans concluded to halt for a 
rest, as both men and horses were weary with the toilsome 
journey over the wretched roads. 

Very soon enough dry wood was collected for a fire. 
1'here was no need to fear that the light might attract 
attention; the camp was far enough from human habita¬ 
tion, and neither man nor beast ever spent the night in 
the morass of the Hansag. Besides, they could have seen, 
from the top of a tree, if any one were approaching. THby 
could see in the bright moonlight the long poplar avenue 
which led to Eszterhaza; and even a gilded steeple might 
be seen gleaming in the Hungarian Versailles, which was 
perhaps a two hours’ ride distant. 

Suddenly the sharp call, " Qui rive /" was heard. It was 
answered by a sort of grunt, half-brute, half-human. Again 
the challenging call broke the silence, and was followed in 
a few seconds by a gunshot. Then a wild laugh was 
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heard at some distance from the hill, De Fervlans hur¬ 
ried toward the guard. 

“ What was it? ” he asked. 

I don’t know whether it was a wild beast or a devil in 
human form/’ was the reply. It was a strange.looking 
ntonster witli a laj'ge head and pointed ears.” 

”I ’ll wager it is my runaway fish-boy!” exclaimed the 
marquis. 

“When I challenged the creature he stood up on his 
feet, and barked, or grunted, or whatever you might call it; 
and when 1 called out the second time he seemed to stnke 
fire with something, at any rale, he did not act in the 
proper manner, so 1 fired at him. But I did n’t hit him.” 

” I should be sorry if you had,” responded the marquis. 
” I am convinced that it was my little monster. 1 taught 
him to stnke fire; and he was evidently attracted by the 
light of our camp-fire.” 

Perha/i. it w'ould have been better had the guard shot 
the amphibious dwarf. Hardly had Ue Fervlans returned 
to his seat when the adjutant called his attention to a sus- 
picioas flashing in the morass a short distance from the hill 
on which they were resting. Suddenly, while they were 
watching the flashes of light, a column of flame rose 
toward the sky, then another, and another—the morass 
was on fire in a dozen places. 

•”Hell, and all devils!” shouted De Fervlans, spring¬ 
ing toward his horse. ”The little monster has set the 
marsh-grass on fire, and it was 1 who taught the devil’s 
spawn how to use touchwood! Give cliase to the crea¬ 
ture! ” 

But the order for a chase came too late. In ten minutes 
the reeds growing about the hill were burning, and the 
demons were compelled to use their spurs in order to speed 
their btuses from the dangerous conflagration. 
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They did not stop until they had reached the Valla plain 
—driven to their mad gallop by the caricature of the 
"militiaman”! 

"This is a pretty state of affairs!” grumbled De Ferv- 
lans. " Mire first, then flames, bar our way. Quis quid 
peccat^ in eo puniiur^Yit w’ho sins will be punished by his 
sin! 1 sinned in teaching that monster to strike fire. It 

has made us lose four more hours.” 

The four hours were of some consequence to the fugi¬ 
tive maid and Ludwig Vavel. 

Dawn broke before the demons found the road between 
the groups of hills, and when they reached it, they still 
had before them that half of the Hansag which is formed 
by a series of small lakes. 

De Fervlans now became anxious to shorten their route. 
A lakelet of fifty or sixty paces in width is not an impas¬ 
sable hindrance for a horseman, 'I'herefore it was not 
necessary to ride perhaps a thousand paces in making a 
detour of the lakelets—tlie demons must nde through 
them. How often had he, when follow'ing a deer, swam 
with his horse through just such a body of water. Only 
then it was autumn, and now it was spring. 

I'he flora of this marsh country has many species which 
hide underneath the w'atcr, and in the springtime send 
their long stems and tendrils toward the surface. De Ferv¬ 
lans was yet to learn that even plants may become fo^ 
Those of his demons W'ho were the first to plunge into Che 
water suddenly began to call for help. Neither man nor 
beast can swim through a network of growing plants; at 
every movement they become entangled among the cling¬ 
ing tendrils and swaying stems, and sink to the bottom 
unless promptly rescued. The men on shore were obliged 
to grasp the tails of the struggling horses and draw them 
back to land. De Fervlans, who could not be convinced 
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that it was impossible to swim across thift narrow stretch of 
water, came very near losing hjs life among the aquatic 
growths. There was now no likelihood of their readying 
the highway before sunrise. 

There was still another hindrance. The fire in the morass 
had alarmed the entire neighborhood, and the inhabitants 
were out, to a man, fighting the flames which tlireatened 
their meadows. Therefore De Fervlans, who wished to 
avoid attracting attention to his troop, was obliged to make 
his way through thickets and over rough byways, which 
was very tedious work. 

It was noon when they arrived at the bridge which 
crossed the Raab half a mile from Pomogy. At the 
farther end of this bridge was the custom-house, which was 
also a public inn. 

“ We must rest there,” said De Fervlans,” or our worn- 
out beasts will drop under us.” 

Just a.^ ihe troop rode on to the bridge, two men ran 
swiftly from the custom-house toward the swampy lowland. 
Before they entered the marsh they stopped, and bound 
long wooden stilts to their feet; and, thus equipped, stepped 
without difficulty from one earth-clod to another. No 
horseman could have followed them across the treacherous 
ground. De Fervlans’s adjutant became uneasy when he 
saw these two men, whose actions seemed su.spicious to 
him; but the marquis assured him that they were only 
shepherds whose herds pastured in the marshes. 

The troop dismounted at the inn, and demanded of the 
host whatever he had of victuals and drinks. He could offer 
them nothing better than sour cider, mead, and wild ducks' 
eggs. But when a demon is hungry and thirsty, even 
these wiU satisfy him. De Fervlans, who had not for one 
instant doubted that his expedition would be successful, 
quead out his map and planned their further march. 
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General Guillaume would have received one of his letters 
at least,—he had sent two, \^ith two different couriers in 
different directions,—and would now be waiting at Fried- 
berg for the arrival of the demons and their distinguished 
captive. Therefore the most direct route to that point 
must be selected. It was not likely that any militia troops 
would be idling about that part of the country; and if 
there were, the demons could very easily manage them. 



CHAPTER III 

One of the two men who crossed the morass on stilts 
was Master Matyas, whose distance marches during this 
campaign were something phenf>menai. Matyas found 
Count Vavel with his troop already at Eszterhaza, and 
apprized him at once of De Fervlans's arrival at the bridge- 
inn. The Volons had not yet lested, but tliey had traveled 
over passable roads, and were not so exhausted. Their 
leader at once gave orders to mount. 

When ’ edwig saw that Katharina also prcf^ared to 
accompany the trof>p, he hiimed to her side. 

“ Don’t come any farther, Katharina/' he begged. 
" Remain here, where you will be perfectly safe. Some* 
thing might happen to you w'hen we meet the enemy." 

Katharina's smiling reply was: 

" No, my dear friend. I have paid a very high entrance- 
fee to see this tragedy, for that you will kill Barlhelmy 
Fetvlans 1 am as certain as that therd is a just God in 
heaven’” 

" But ymtr presence will make me fear at a moment 
when I must not feel afraid—afraid for your safety." 

" Oh, don’t trouble about yourself. I know you better. 
When you come in .sight of the enemy you will forget all 
about me. As for me, I am going with you." 

The troop now set out on the march through the poplar 
avenue. When they drew near to Pomogy, Vavel sent a 
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squad in advance to act as skirmishers, while he, with the% 
rest of his men, took possession of a solitary elevation near 
the road, which was the work of human hands. It was com¬ 
posed of the refuse from a soda-factory, and encircled on 
three sides a low building. Vavel concealed his horsemen 
behind this artificial hillock, then, accompanied by Katha- 
rina, he ascended to the top to take a view of the surround¬ 
ing country. 

He could see through his field-glass the bridge across 
the Kaab and the inn at the farther end. The entire 
region was nothing but morass. A trench ran from the 
highway toward Lake Neusiedl; it could be traced by the 
dense growth of broom along its edges. 

“ You are my adjutant,’' jestingly remarked Vavcl to 
Katharina. ** I am going down now; for if I should be 
seen here it will be known what is behind me. You are 
a farmer’s wife, and will not arouse su.spicion; stop here, 
therefore, and take observations with my glass, and keep 
me informed of what happens.” 

The Marquis dc Fervlans was enjoying a tankard of 
ioaming mead when his adjutant came hastily into the 
room with the announcement that some troopers were 
approaching the bridge on the farther side of the river. 
De Fervlans hurried from the inn and gave orders to 
mount. As yet only the crimson hats of the troopers 
could be seen above the tall reeds on the farther shore.* 

” Those are Vavel’s Vdons,” said De Fervlans, taking 
a look through his glass. “I recognize the uniform 
from Jocrisse’s description. Madame Themire has turned 
traitor, and sent the count to deal with me instead of 
coming herself. Very good! We will show the gentle¬ 
man that war and star-gazing are different occupations. 
He was a soldier once; but I don’t think he paid much 
attention to military tactics, else he would not have neg- 
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^ lected to occupy yon hill, on which 1 see a peasant woman 
with a red kerchief over her head. That is an old soda- 
factory— I know the place weU. I should n’t wonder if 
Vavel had concealed some men there after all 1 I'hat small 
body coming this way is evidently bent on a skirmishing 
enand. Well, our tactics will be to lure him from his con¬ 
cealment.” 

He held a consultation with his subordinates; after 
which he turned toward the waiting demons, and called: 

” Signor Trentatrante! ” 

The man came forward—a true type of the gladiator of 
the Vatican. 

” Dismount,” ordered the marquis. '* Take thirty men, 
and proceed on foot to the fanhcr side of yon thicket, 
where you will lie in ambush until I have begun an assault 
on the soda-factory over yonder. The men in liiding 
there will show up when we approach; 1 shall then pretend 
to retrea'^ and lure them toward the thicket. You will 
know what to do then—fall upon them in the rear. When 
you have arrived at the thicket let me know. Set hre to 
that tallest clump of reeds near the willow-shrubs.” 

“All right! ” returned the signor. Then he selected 
thirty of his companions, who also dismounted, and they 
started at once to obey the orders of their leader. 

The “ peasant woman with a red kerchief over her head,” 
who was standing on the soda-factory hill, called in a low, 
clear tone to Ludwig: 

“ De Fcrvlans is coming with his troop.” 

“ Then wc mu.st prepare a greeting for him,” responded 
Vavel. He ordered his men into their saddles, then sallied 
forth with them to meet the enemy. 

The two bodies of soldiers moving toward each other 
were very nearly alike in numbers. Neither seemed to be 
in a particular hutry to begin an assault. Suddenly a 
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column of smoke rose from the thicket near the bridge—it 
was the signal De Fervlans was waiting for. He gave 
orders to halt. 'I'he next instant there was a rattling salute 
from the demons* carbines. The ** peasant woman ” on 
the hill covered her face with both hands and shivered. 
T'he messengers of death flew about the head of her lover, 
but left him unharmed. 

Vavel now moved nearer to the attacking foe, and him¬ 
self made straight for the leader. One of De Fervlans’s 
lieutenants, however, a thick-set, sun>browned Sicilian, met 
the count’s assault. There was a little sword-play, then 
Vavel struck his adversary's blade from his hand with a 
force that sent it whizzing through the air, and with his 
left hand thrust the Sicilian, who was reaching for his 
pistols, from the saddle. 

Nor had Vavel’s companions been idle the while. The 
first assault w*as a success for the count’s troop. De Ferv- 
Uns now ordered a retreat. The death-heads looked 
upon this as a victory, and eagerly pursued the retreating 
fue. But the woman on thC hill had already perceived 
that the retreat was but a feint. She saw the demons 
crouching among the reeds in the thicket, and guessed 
their intention. 

“Vavel! ’’ she shouted at the top of her voice, “Vavel, 
take care! Look to your rear! “ 

She imagined that her lover would hear her amid the 
tumult of the fight. 

But Vavel had cars and eyes only for what was in front 
of him. Nearer and nearer he approached to the trap De 
Fei^dans had laid for him. He was in it! The trench 
wras behind him now, and the demons in ambush weve 
preparing to spring upon their prey. 

Katharina could look no longer. She ran down the hill, 
sprang on her mule, and galloped after her lover. 
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De Fervlans^s retreat was conducted in proper order, step 
by step, from earth>clod to earth-clod. 

Suddenly Katharina discovered that a mule was an ob¬ 
stinate beast. The one she was riding stopped abruptly, 
and would not advance another step. In vain she urged 
and coaxed. At last she sprang from the saddle, and on 
foot made her way toward the scene of the fray. 

At this moment the demons creeping stealthily along the 
trench sprang from their concealment, their bayonets ready * 
for action. They were on the point of firing a volley into 
the black backs of the Volons, when a rattling fire in their 
own rear brought down half of them dead and wounded. 
The uninjured on turning found themselves confronted by 
Satan Laczi and his comrades, who, black and slimy from 
their passage through the morass, sprang like tigers upon 
the foe. 

** Strike for their heads!” commanded Satan Laczi, as, 
with sabers drawn, the ex-robbers rushed upon the bewiU 
dered demons, who had at last met their match. 

When De Fervlans heard the firing in the neighborhood 
of the trench, he believed it to come from the muskets of 
his own men, and quickly sounded an attack. The de¬ 
mons, who had been feigning to retreat, now turned and 
met their pursuers, and a hand-to-hand conflict began. 

Vavel also had heard the firing behind him, and believed 
himself surrounded by the enemy. He beckoned to his 
trumpeter, to whom he wished to give orders to sound a 
retreat, but the man’s horse unfortunately stumbled, and 
threw his rider to the earth. Three demons at once 
sprang to capture the fallen trumpeter; but Vavel, who 
knew how necessary the 'man was to him, hastened to his 
assistance. 

De Fervlans 'In amazement watched this unequal en¬ 
counter. A masterly conflict arouses admiration even in 
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an enemy; and Vavel certainly proved himself a master in 
the art of fighting. 

He fought in cold blood; he was not in the least excited. 
He made no unnecessary thrusts, but wounded his three 
adversaries in the hand, the elbow, the forearm, whereby 
he rendered them incapable of further combat. De Ferv- 
Ians saw how his skilled demons gave way before Vavel’s 
masterly thrusts, while the Volons drew their unfortunate 
* trumpeter from beneath his horse, and assisted him to 
mount again, after they had also helped the horse to his 
feet. 

But the trumpet was now useless; it was filled with mud. 
Consequently a signal for retreat could not be sounded. 

A dense mass of wild-hop vines inclosed the eastern side 
of the scene of action. De Fervlans glanced impatiently 
toward this green wall. The armed men who should 
penetrate it would decide the victory. 

Even as the thought flashed through his brain, the tangle 
of vines began to shake violently; but the first man to 
appear therefrom was not Signor Trentatrante, as De 
Fervlans had expected, but Satan Laczi, with his ferodous 
followers. 

The attack from this point was so unexpected that De 
Fervlans for a moment seemed stupefied; then quickly 
recovering himself, he dashed into the thick of the fight, 
Vavel following his example. By this time the trumpet 
had been cleansed, but no orders were received for a retreat 
signal; instead, the sound it shrilled above the fearful tur¬ 
moil was: “Forward! forward!" 

With the blood pouring from a gaping wound in his bead, 
Satan Laczi, swinging a saber he had captured from a foe, 
now rushed to meet De Fervlans, who at once recognized 
the former robber. 

“Ah! " he exclaimed, preparing to meet the furious 
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onslaught, "you have not yet found your way to the 
gallows!" 

“ No; here in Hungary only traitors are hanged," re¬ 
torted Satan Laczi, in a loud voice, as, with a mighty leap 
that would have done credit to a horse, he sprang toward 
the marquis, caught the reins from his hands, and with 
true robber-wit called: "Surrender, brother-rascal! " 

De Fervlans raised himself in his stirrups and brought 
his saber savagely down on the robber's head. This was 
the second serious cut Satan Lacd had received that day, 
and was evidently enough to calm his enthusiasm. He 
staggered to one side, made several vain attempts to 
straighten himself, then fell suddenly to the earth. His 
own blade, how'ever, remained in the breast of De Ferv- 
lans's horse, where he had thrust it to the hilt. , 

The marquis hardly had time to leap Irom the saddle 
before the poor beast fell under him. 

All seemed lost now. His men were confused and thrown 
into disorder. In desperation he tore his pistols from the 
saddle of his fallen horse. Only a single shrub separated 
him from his enemy,—twenty paces,—and De Fervlans was 
a celebrated shot. 

Count Vavel saw what was coming, and he too drew his 
pistol. 

"Good night, Chevalier Vavel! " iq a mocking tone 
ciUed De Fervlans, as his finger pressed the trigger. There 
was a sharp report, the ball whistled through the air—but 
Vavel did not fall. 

"Accept my greeting, marquis 1 " responded Vavel. 
He raised his pistol, and hred without taking aim. De 
Fervl^ms fell backward to the ground. 



CHAPTER IV 


When De Fervlans’s men saw that their leader had fallen 
they retreated toward the bndge, where a portion of the 
troop alighted and held at bay their pursuers, while the rest 
tore up and flung into the stream the planks of the bridge. 
Then the men who had prevented the Volons from fol¬ 
lowing crossed on foot the narrow lengthwise beam to the 
opposite shore—a feat impossible for a man on horseback. 

I’he spot where the fiercest fighting had occurred was 
already cleared when Katharina arrived upon it. She 
shuddered with horror, and staggered like one who walks 
in his sleep as she moved about the desert place. 

Suddenly she came upon a large wild-rose bush covered 
with bloom. Close by it lay a horse with the hilt of a 
sword protruding from his breast. Near the dead animal 
lay a metal helmet ornamented with the gilded imperial 
eagle, and a little farther on lay a mud-stained form in a 
uniform of coarse gray cloth, with a gaping wound in his 
head; his left hand clutched the rushes among which he 
had fallen. As Katharina, in Iter peasant gown, moved 
timidly across the open space, she heard a voice say faintly 
in Hungarian: 

** For God's sake, good woman, give me a dri^ oi 
water.” |lk 

Without stopping to question whether he was friend or 
foe, Katharina caught up the metal helmet to Ietch4hewater. 
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There was water everywhere about lier» but it was the 
hlthy water of the morass. 

Katharina remembered ha\nng heard that the shephertls 
of the Hansag, when they were thirsty, cut a reed and 
thrust it deep into the swampy earth, when clear, drinkable 
water would rise from the lower soil She therefore thrust 
a long cane into the moist earth, then put her lips to it, 
and sucked up the water. On removing her lips a dear 
stream shot upward from the cane. She held the helmet 
under this improvised founLiin until it w'as full, then rt^' 
turned with it to the rose-bush. 

The wounded roan was lying on his back, his blood¬ 
stained face upturned toward the sky. Katharina knelt by 
his side, and held tJie helmet to his lips. 

“Themire!" gasped the wounded man. 

At sound of the name a sudden fury seemed to seize the 
woman. 

“ Dc i crvlans' ’* .she cried, in a hoarse voice. “ VauJ you, 
the accursed ilcstroyer of my daughter! M ay God refuse to 
forgive you for making of me the wretched creature I ami ” 

As she spoke she raised the helmet of water above her 
head, as if she would dash it upon the dying man's face; 
but he turned his head away from her furious gaze, and 
did not stir again. 

Slowly Katharina lowered the helmet, and struggled with 
her excited feelings. She looked about her, and saw an¬ 
other motionless form lying across a clump of turf. Per¬ 
haps he was still alive. Perhaps she might help him. 

She stepped quickly to his .side with the helmet of water 
and washed the blood and mud-stains from his face. Ah, 
wl^ a hideous face it was! All the same, she carefully 
wilPScd it, then bathed the gaping wounds in his head. 
They were horribly deep, and she was almost overcome 
by the ftarfol sight. But she looked upward for a moment. 
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and it seemed to her as if she recognized amid die fleecy 
clouds a snoW'White form, and heard an encouraging voice 
say: 

“ That is right, inother. I, too, performed such work,” 

Then she took her handkerchief and bound it around 
the wounded man’s head. While so doing her eyes fell 
on the steel ring on his thumb. 

** Satan Laczif” she exclaimed. 

She put her arms around him, and lifted him to a more 
comfortable position, wondering the while how he came to 
be there. Had he failed to And Marie, whom he was to 
accompany to Raab? Had Cambray, perhaps, pre¬ 
vented her from leaving the castle? 

She bent over the wounded man and said: 

“Satan Laezi, awakel Look up—come back to life!” 

And Satan Laezi was such an obedient fellow, he opened 
his eyes and saw the lady kneeling by his side. 

Then he opened his lips, and said in a very weak voice: 

“ 1 should like a drink of water.” 

Katharina made haste to fHl the helmet again at her 
fountain. 

“ Thank you, sister.” 

” Look at me, l.aczi bacsi; ” commanded Katharina, in 

Vi 

a cheerful tone. ** Don't you know me? lam the #oman 
who gave shelter to your wife and child. 1 am little 
Laezko’s foster-mother.” ’ 

The wounded man smiled faintly, and murmured; “ Yes, 
yes—Laezko—Laezko is a fine lad! He came near- 
shooting me because—because of the maid.” 

“Tell me what you know about the maid,” eagerly 
questioned Katharina. “ Where is she? ” 

The wounded man opened his eyes, and seemed to ht 
trying to recall something. After a pause, he said slowly, 
and with evident difficulty: 
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" You need n't—trouble about the—pretty maid. Laczko 
is a brave Ud—and my wife—my wife is—an honest 
woman/' 

Yes, yes, I know/' returned Katharina. " A good lad, 
and an honest woman. But tell me, in heaven's name, 
where is the maid? " 

“Themaid—Sophie Botla went with—my wife to Raab 
—they are there now—and Laczko too." 

How gently the lady bathed the wounded man's face 
and hands! How carefully she renewed the bandages on 
the horrible wounds! 

Ludwig Vavel, who had approached noiselessly, stood 
and watched her perform the labor of love. He saw, heard, 
and admired. Then he came close to the kneeling woman, 
and clasped his arms around her. 

“ My Katharina! Oh, what a woman art thou!'* 




PART X 
CONCLUSION 




CHAPTER I 

Whek Count Vavel returned from his skirmish with De 
Fervlans’s demons, he sent his betrothed at once to Roab, 
with instructions not to separate herself again from Marie. 

He had not been able to accompany Katharina on her 
journey, as he had received marching orders immediately 
on his return to camp. On parting with his betrothed, 
however, he had promised to pay a visit to her and Marie 
at an early day, and to write to both of them daily. 

I'he fi.si part of his promise he had not been able to 
fuU3; his time was too fully occupied with the duties of 
the field. But he sent frequent messages to his loved ones; 
while every day, no matter where he might be, he would 
be sure to receive his letter from Raab—one sheet covered 
to the edges witli Katharina’s writing, and the other with 
Marie's. 

Their letters were always cheerful, and filled with hope 
and confidence for the future. Ludwig fanded he could 
see the scene as Katharina described it, when Marie had 
opened the steel casket. 

He l^new jut how delighted the young girl had been 
when she beheld nothing but ashes instead of the little 
gfdmeittt^ the documents, the portraits, the bank-notes; 

' Istid he could hear her joyous laugh on finding herself re- 
heved of the bi^en of her greatness. But what be could 
not hear was K|itharina reciting his brave exploits during 
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the fierce struggle on the Hansag, a recital Marie insisted 
on hearing every day. 

Then the two, Marie and Katharina, would go every 
morning to church, to pray for Ludwig, to ask God to 
protect him, and bring him safely back to them. This was 
their daily pleasure and consolation. 

T'hen came the bloody days of Karako, Papa, Raab, and 
Acs. The militia troops took active part in all these battles, 

and proved themselves valiant warriors. 

» « ^ - 

Vavel with his^Volons had been assigned to Mesko's bri¬ 
gade, and had shared its adventurous march from Abda, 
around^Lake Balaton to Veszprim. Here he found his spy 
and scout, Master Matyas, awaitmg him. 

For weeks he had not had a word from his loved ones. 
When he had sent them to Raab he believed he had selected 
a secure haven for them, but the course which events had 
taken proved tha( he had made a mistake in his calcula¬ 
tions. Katharina and Marie were now surrounded on all 
sides by the enemy. 

It was while he was oppressed with these ^^my 
thoughts that his spy and scout suddenly appeared before 
him* Noah in his ark had not looked more longingly for 
the dove than had he for his brave Matyas. 

“ Well, Msuiter Matyas, what {tews? ** ^ 

** All sorts, Herr Count,” ^ ^ 

” Good or bad? ” 

”We8, mixed. Both good and bad. I wn! leave the 
good till the last. To begin: Poor &itan Laezi was buried 
yesterday—may God have mercy on Ips sin|dl soul! Tht^ 
fired three salved over his jl^ave, and the primate himself 
said the prayers lor his souL ' If Satan Laezi himMlf cdbld 
have seen it all, he could hardly have bt^lieved^at so much 
honor would be shown to his d^d b^y. roor L^czil 
His last words were a greeting to his kind patron^*' ^ 
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“ His life closed well I ’* observed the count. ** He got 
^ what he longed for—a soldier's death. But tell me what 
you know about Raab." 

“ i know all about it. I come from there.'* 

'* Ah, did you see tiiem ? Has not the enemy besieged 
the city? *’ 

“ Yes; the city as well as the fortress is in the hands of 
the enemy, and the barones.s and the princess are both 
in it." i ^ 

" Who tol^ you to call her a princess? " demanded Count 
Vavei, his face darkening. 

" 1 will come to that all in good time," composedly re> 
plied Matyas, who was not to be hurried. "Colonel 
Pechy," he went on, " bravely defended the fortress for ten 
days against the Frenchmen; but he had to yield at last—" 

" Where are Katharina and Marie? " impatiently inter¬ 
rupted Vavei. " What became of them when the city 
capitulatea?" 

"All in good time, Herr Count, all in good time< I 
can t^l you ^11 about them, for 1 am just come from them." 

" Were they in any danger? " 

"Danger? No, indeed 1 When the city, surrendered 
they were concealed in a house where they passed as the 
niecei^ otthe Herr Vice-pajatioe Gdrdmbdlyi.** 

"Isjhe v^e-palatine with them now? " 

>" Certainly, blc has surrendered, too." 

" F.xcellent man! commands the Frendhraen at 

Raab?" 

" General (^tjiUaumc—" 

" General Guillaume? " cKch^dly interrupted Vavei. 

" Yes, .certainly; Guillaume—that is his name. And he 
is a very gegitle^n. He does not ill-treat the citt- 
sens; on the contrary, the very next day after he entered 
th^ dty gave a ball in the large hotel, and invited alt the 
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distinguished citizens with their wives and daughters. The 
Herr Count’s dear ones also received an invitation." 

" As the nieces of the vice-palatine, of course? " 

"Not exactly 1 I saw the invitation-card, and it was 
to "Madame la Comtesse de Alba, avec la Princesse 
Marie.” 

Princess Marie ? ” echoed Vavcl. 

" As 1 tell you; and that is how 1 come to know she is 
a princess.” 

Vavel’s brain seemed paralyzed. He could not even 
think. 

"'fhe vice-palatine,” nonchalantly continued Matyas, 
" protested that a mistake had been made; but the French 
general replied that he knew very well who the ladies were, 
and that he had received instructions how to treat them. 
From that day, two French grenadiers began to guard the 
baroness’s door, day and night, just exactly as if they were 
standing guard over a potentate.” 

Vavel paced the floor, mute with rage and fear. 

" Why did I desert them! ” he exclaimed at last, in des¬ 
peration. " Why did I not do as Marie wished—flee with 
her and Katharina into the wide world—we three alone!” 

" Well, you see you did n’t, and this is the way matters 
stand now,” responded Master Matyas. "The general's 
adjutant visits the house twice every day to inquire after 
the ladies; then he reports to^liis superior.” «^ 

" If only Cambray had not died!” ejaculated the count 

" Yes, but I helped to bury him, too,” ^ded Matyas, 
shaking his head. 

" Yes, so I was told. How did yon manage to get the 
body from behind the metal screen? ” 

" Oh, that was easy enough. You know the spring is 
connected with the bell in your study; when the screen 
unrolled, the bell rang. It was only necessary to reverse 
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the operation: by pulling the bell-wire in the Herr Count’s 
• study the screen was rolled up.” 

” A very simple arrangement, indeed,” obscn»ed Count 
Vavcl, smiling in spite of his gloom. ” Ah, Master Matya.s, 
if only you were clever enough to open for me the locks 
which now imprison my dear ones! That would be a 
masterpiece, indeed I ” 

” 1 can do that easily enough,” was the confident re¬ 
joinder. 

“You can? How?” 

“ Did n't I say I would leave the good news until the 
last?” 

“ Yes, yes. Tell me what you have in view." 

I must whisper the secret in your ear; 1 have often 
overheard important secrets listening at the keyhole or 
w'hile hiding under a bed, and what 1 have done another 
may be d'^’ng.” 

.Vavel bent his head so that Master Matyas miglit W'hisper 
the important information in his ear. 

The words were few, but they serv'ed to restore Vavel 
to a cheerful mood. 

He laughed heartily, slapped Master Matyas on the 
shoulder, and exclaimed;, 

“You are truly a wonderful fellowl" Then he took a 
roll of bank-notes from his pocket, and pressed it into 
iJtatyas's hand. “ Here—take these, and buy what is 
necessary. We will make the attempt at once.” 

Master Matyas thrust the money into his own pocket, 
and darted from the room as if he had stolen it. Ludwig 
hastened to his general, to beg for leave of abKmce. 
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CHAPTER II 

** Everything is ready/* said Master Matyas to Vavel, 
pointing toward three covered luggage-wagons, which the 
Volons had captured from the Frenchmen at Klein-Zell. 

The ** Death-head troop/* as Vavcrs Volons were des¬ 
ignated, marched in the rear of the brigade; consequently 
they could drop out from it any time without attracting 
special notice. 

To-day the brigade marched toward Palota, and the 
Volons turned into the road which led to Zirez. They 
seemed, however, to have been svrallowed up by the 
Bakonye forest, for nothing was seen again of them after 
they entered it. The inhabitants of Ratota still repeat 
tales of the handsome troopers—every man of them a true 
Magyar! — who rode tlirough their village to the sound of 
the trumpet, nodding to the pretty girls, and paying gold 
coin for their refreshment at the inn. But the dwellers in 
Zirez complained that, instead of Magyar troopers, a squad 
of hostile cavalry passed through their village—Frenchmen 
in blue mantles, with cocks* feathers in their helmets, with 
a commandant who had given all sorts of orders that no 
one could understand. Luckily, the prior of the Premon- 
strants could speak French, and he acted as interpreter 
for tlie French commandant. And everybody felt relieved 
when he marched farther with his troop. 

These were the transformed Volons. ^ They had ex- 
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changed their crimson shakos in the dense forest for the 
French helmets^ and wrapped themselves in the blue man¬ 
tles taken from the luggage-wagons. No one would have 
doubted that they were French cAassatrs^tvcn the trum¬ 
peter sounded the calls according to the regulations in the 
armies of France. 

Master Matyas hurried on in advance of the troop to learn 
if the way was clear. It would have been equally un¬ 
pleasant to have met either Hungarian or French soldiery. 
They encountered neither, however; and at daybreak on 
the second day arrived at the village of Bores, on the 
Rabeza, where is an interesting monument of times long 
past—a redoubt of considerable extent, in the center of 
which stands the village church. 

Vavel's troop camped within this redoubt, where they 
could escape attracting attention. The countiy about tJicm, 
for a Ion': distance, was occupied by French troops. 

The highway which led to Raab might be seen from the 
steeple of the church, and here Vavel took up his station 
with a field-glass. 

He had not been long in his tower of observation when 
he saw a heavy cloud of dust moving along the highway, 
and very soon wa.s able to distinguish a body of horsemen. 
It was a company of cuirassiers, whose polished breast¬ 
plates glitterc<l in the sunlight like sUrs. The company 
^as divided into two squads: one rode in front of a four- 
horse traveling-coach, the other m the rear of it. 

There were two ladies in the coach. The elder of the 
two shielded her face from the dust with a heavy veil; the 
younger lady wore no veil over her pale face, but held in 
front of It a fan, from behind w'hich she took an occasional 
look at the variegated plain, where the ripening grain, 
blended with the green of the meadows^ formed a rich 
carpet on eith^ side of the road. 
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The young officer riding beside the coach sought to 
entertain the elder lady with observations on the country 
through which they were passing, and from time to time 
exchanged tender glances with the younger. I’hese ladies 
were the wife and daughter of General Guillaume. TTiey 
were on their way to Raab, where they expected an addi* 
tion to their party in the person of la PHncessf Alarie^ whom 
they were going to accompany to Paris. The troop of cui¬ 
rassiers was their escort. 

“ Tliere come some chasseurs on a foraging expedition,” 
observed the young officer, pointing toward a body of 
horsemen that was approaching across the green plain. 

And, judging from the appearance of the riders, he was 
right; for the Volons, in order to deceive the Frenchmen, 
were bringing with them a couple of loaded hay.wagons, 
which they were dragging through the middle of the high¬ 
way. 

While yet a considerable distance away from the ap¬ 
proaching chasseurs^ the postilions began to blow their 
horns for a clear way. 

The hay-wagons were turned, in obedience to the signal, 
but, in turning, the second one ran into ilie one in advance 
with such force that the pole was broken clean off. 

In front of the barricade thus formed Vavel halted hb 
men, and commanded them to throw oil their French cloaks 
and helmets. In a second the order was obeyed; the crim¬ 
son shakos with their grim death heads were donned, and 
the troop dashed forward upon the escort accompanying 
the coach. 

The astonished buirassiers, who were wholly unprepared 
for tlie assault, were soon overpowered by the Volons, who 
also outnumbered them. 

The youthful leader had at once placed himself in front 
of Uie coach, ready for combat with the leader of the 
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attacking foe, and Vavel was obliged to exercise all his 
skill to disarm without injuring lum. 

At the moment when the young French champion's 
sword flew from his hand, the younger lady, forgetting all 
ceremony, crie<i in terror: 

" Oh mon DteUy ne tuez pas Arthur* ” 

Ludwig Vavel turned toward her, bowed courteously, 
and said in Talma’s most exquisite French: 

" Do not be alarmed, ladies. You are perfectly safe. 
We are Hungarbn gentlemen!" 

"But what do you want of us?” demanded the elder 
lady, haughtily surveying the count. " What business have 
we with you? We do not belong to the combatants." 

1 will tell this brave young chevalier what 1 want/* re¬ 
plied Vavel, turning toward the youthful leader. " First, 
let me restore your sword, monsieur. You handle it ad¬ 
mirably, only you need to grasp it more firmly. Then, let 
me beg of you to mount your horse—a beautiful animal I 
And third, I beg you to ride as quickly as possible to Raab, 
and give General Guillaume this message: ‘ I, Count Vavel 
de Versay, have this day taken captive the wife and daugh- 
ter of General Guillaume. 1 he general holds as [iriscners 
my betrothed wife, C!ountess Themire Dealba, and my 
adopted daughter, Sophie Botta, or, if he prefers, la Prinens 
Marie. I demand my loved ones in exchange for Madame 
^nd Mademoiselle Guillaume.' I have no further demands, 
monsieur, and the sooner you return the better. 1 shall 
await you in yonder redoubt, where you see the church- 
steeple. Adieu." 

I'he younger lady, with hands clasped pleadingly, mutely 
besought the youthful officer to assent. As if he would not 
do everything in his power to urge the general to consent to 
the exchangal The young Frenchman galloped down 
the road toward Raab. Count Vavel took his place beside 
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the coach, and ordered the postilions to drive to Bdrcs. 
At flh»t»the general’s wife heaped reproaches on her captor. 

” 'This is a violation of national courtesies,” she exclaimed 
irately. ” It is brigandage, to waylay and take as prisoners 
two distinguished women.” 

” Madame’s husband has also detained as prisoners two 
distinguished women,” in a respectful tone resiK)nded 
Vavel. 

” But my daughter is so nervous.” 

” There is not a more timid creature in the world than 
my poor little Mane.” 

”At all events, monsieur, you are a P'renchman, and 
know what is due to ladies of our station.” 

” In that respect, madame, 1 shall iollow General GuiL 
laume’s example.” 

They were now among the gardens of Bdrcs, w'here the 
cherry-trees, heanly laden with fruit, rose above tlie tall 
hedges; and very soon they turned into a beautiful street 
shaded by walnut-trees, which led to the redoubt. The 
parsonage was the only house of importance in the village. 
The pastor was standing at his door when Vavel ordered 
the coach to stop. He assisted the ladies to alight, and 
begged the pastor to grant them the hospitality of his roof. 
The request was not refused, and the ladies were made as 
comfortable as possible. 

” Do you care to see the sights of the village, madame? ” 
asked Vavel of the mother, after they had partaken of the 
lunch prepared by the pastor’s housekeeper. The young 
lady, who was exhausted by the journey, had gone to her 
room. *' There is a very old church here which is inter¬ 
esting.” 

” Are there any fine pictures in it? ” inquired madame. 

’’There is one,—a vecy touching scene,—’The Samari¬ 
tan.’ ” 
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Ancient or modem? '* queried the lady. 

** The subject is old—it dales back to the first qj^ 
Christianity, madame. The execution is modem." 

“ Is it the work of a celebrated artist? ” 

'* No; it is the work of our clerical host." 

The lady shook her head; she was uncertain whether 
Count Vavel was making sport of her or of the pastor. 

But she understood him w'hen she entered the church. 
The house consecrated to the serx'ice of God had become 
a hospital, and was crowded with wounded French soldiers. 
The women of the village, as volunteer nuises,were taking 
care of them, and performed the task as faithfully as if the 
invalids were their own sons and brothers. The pastor 
himself supplied the necessary medicines from hi|i qwn 
cupboard; for no army surgeon came here at a time 
when twenty thousand wounded Frenchmen (ay at Aspem, 
and twenty-two thousand at Wagram. * 

" Is it not an affecting tableau, madame ? " said Count 
Vavel. “ It would be a suitable altar-piece for Notre Dame 
—and the name of its creator deserves perpetuation!" 



CHAPTER III 


Monsieur le Capitaine Descourcelles rode an excellent 
horse, was a capital rider, and was plainly very much in 
love. These three circumstances combined brought back 
the gallant soldier from Raab by five o’clock in the after¬ 
noon. 

The captain of the cuirassiers was not a little surprised 
to find the general’s wife playing cards with the hostile 
leader. 

“ General Guillaume agrees to everything,” he an¬ 
nounced immediately, on entering the room. ”He will 
release the ladies he has been holding as prisoners.” 

Vavel hastened to shake hands with the bearer of these 
glad tidings, who was, however, more eager to kiss the hand 
of Vavel's partner, and to inquire: 

” I hope 1 find the ladies perfectly comfortable? ” 

” Very comfortable indeed,” replied madame. "Afirr- 
sieurs ks Cannibaks are very polite, and Uur Catzique plays 
an excellent hand at piquet.” 

” And where is mademoiselle? I trust she is not suffer¬ 
ing from tlie fatigue of the journey? I’ 

” Oh, no; she is very well. She is making her toilet, and 
will soon join us. I hope we shall leave here very soon.” 

Madame now rose, and left the two soldiers alone in the 
room. 

” Here,” observed the French captain, handing Vavel a 
paper, ”is the sauf conduit'* 
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The pass contained the information that '*Vaverde 
Versay, expatriated French nobleman and magnate of 
Hungary, together with the Countess Themire ^Healba 
(alias Baroness KatharJna Landsknecbtsschild)and Sophie 
Botta (pretended Princess Marie Charlotte Capet), with 
attendants, were to be allowed to travel unmolested by 
any Frencli troops they might chance to meet.” 

Ludwig Vavel looked at this document a long time. 

“ Do you doubt the assurance of a French officer, mon¬ 
sieur? ” asked the captain, 

"No; I was just unable to understand why a word had 
been used here. I day say it is a mistake. But no matter. 
1 am greatly obliged to you." 

Pray don’t .speak of it," responded the Frenchman, 
cordially shaking the hand Va\el extended toward him. 
" 1 must not forget to tell you that a four weeks' armistice 
was agreed upon to-day." 

The ladies now entered the room, prepared to continue 
their journey. The face of the younger one wore a more 
cheerful expression than on her arrival at the fiarsonage. 
Madame thanked Vavel for his courtesy, then, with her 
daughter, entered the carriage and drove away. 

Madame Guillaume was forgetful: she neglected to take 
leave of her host the pastor, and of her wounded country¬ 
men in the church. 

• Vaval communicated the news of the armistice to his 
adjutant, and commanded him to return at once with the 
Volons to Fertoszeg, there to quarter themselves in the 
Nameless Castle, and await further orders. Then he 
mounted his horse, and, accompanied by Master Matyas, 
galloped out of the village. 

Twilight had deepened into night when the two men ar¬ 
rived at Raab. The clocks were striking eight, and the 
French trumpets were sounding the retreat at every gate. 
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Vavel, therefore, would not be allowed to enter the city 
until the next morning; but Master Matyas, who did not 
stop to inquire which was the proper way when he wanted 
to go anywhere, knew of a little garden that belonged to 
a certain tanner, and very soon found an entrance along 
a rather circuitous route among the tan-vats. 

Vavel had already seen battered walls, and dwellings 
ruined by bombs and flames, yet the thought that he should 
find his loved ones amid these smoke-blackened ruins 
oppressed his heart. 

The two men attracted no attention. In the last days 
there had been many strangers in the city, deputations from 
the militia camps, to assist in establishing the line of de¬ 
marcation. Master Matyas, without difficulty, led the way 
among the ruins to the neat little abode where the worthy 
vice-palatine had establshed his prot^g^s. When they came 
within sight of the house Matyas observed: 

** The two Frenchmen with their bearskin caps are not 
on guard to-day. The vice*palatine*s servant seems to be 
doing sentry-duty.” 

Vavel applied his spurs and cantered briskly toward the 
house, but moderated his speed when he came nearer. He 
remembered how easily Marie was frightened by the clat¬ 
ter of horse-hoofs. 

At the comer of the street he alighted, and cautioning 
Matyas to exercise slowly the fatigued horses, proceeded 
on foot to the house. 

The servant on guard at the door saluted in military 
fashion with drawn sword. Ludwig hurried into the house. 
In the hall he encountered the little Laezko, who, at sight 
of the visitor, dropped the boot and brush he held in his 
hands, and disappeared through a door at the end of the 
hall. Vavel followed him, and found himself in the kitdieii, 
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whefe the widow of Satan Laczi also dropped to the floor 
the cooking-utensil she had in her hand. 

The count did not stop to question her^ but went on i^to 
the adjoining room, whence proceeded the sound, of voices^ 
and here he found three acquaintances the vice*palatine, 
Dr, Tromfszky, antf the surveyor, Herr Doboko. The three 
started in alarm when they beheld Vavei. The doctor 
even made as if he would rush from the room—as when in 
the Nameless Castle the furious invalid had seized his groom 
by the throat 

The expressions on the three startled countenances 
brought a sudden fear to Ludwig’s heart. 

” Is any one ill here? " he a.sked. 

The vice-palatine and the doctor looked at each other, 
but did not speak; the surveyor began to stammer: 

'* 1 say—I say that—” 

" Is Marie ill ? ” interrupted Vavcl, excitedly 

Herr Bernat silently nodded assent, and pointed toward 
the door leading into the next room. 

Vavei did not stop to inquire further, but strode into 
the adjoining chamber. 

What a familiar little room it was, another fairy-like 
retreat like that of the Nameless Castle! Here were 
Marie’s toys, her lurniture; the four cats were purring in 
the window-scat, and the two pugs lay dozing on the 
lofa. 

A canopy-bed stood in the alcove, and among the pil¬ 
lows lay Marie. Katharina was sitting by the bedside. 

” Oh, God! ” cried Vavei, in a tone so full of anguish that 
every one who heard it, man, woman, and child, burst into 
tears. The invalid among the pillows alone laughed— 
laughed aloud for joy. 

And had she not cause to rejoice? Ludwig—Arr I.ud- 
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wig-^did not hasten first to embrace and kiss his betrothed 
wife. NOf she^ his little Marie, was the first! 

He flung himself on his knees by the bed and covered 
>the pale face with kisses and tears. 

“Oh, my dearest! My adored saintl My idol!” he 
sobbed, while Marie's face glowed witfi the purest earthly 
happiness. 

She pressed Ludwig's head to her breast and whispered 
soothingly: 

“ Don’t grieve, Ludwig; I am not going to die. I have 
not got that homd influenza poor papa Cambray brouglit 
with him from Paris. I took a httle cold the night we ran 
away from the bombs; but 1 shall soon be well again, now 
that you arc come. I want to live, Ludwig, and you, who 
rescued me from death once before, will know how to do 
it again." 

Katharina laid her hand tenderly on the maid’s head, 
and said gently: 

“ Don't talk any more now, dearest; you know you 
must not excite yourself." 

Marie grasped the white hand and drew it down to 
Ludwig’s lips. 

“ Kiss it, Ludwig; kiss this dear, good hand. Oh, she 
has been a good little mother to me! She has wept so 
much because of me. If only you knew what she had 
planned to do when they were going to tear me away from 
her! But that danger Ls past, and now that you are come 
cv'erything will be well. We have been reading about 
you, Ludwig. What a hero you arc—our knight, St. 
George! I have n’t been really ill, you know, Ludwig; 
it was only anxiety about you. 1 shall soon be well again. 
Please tell the doctor I don’t need any more medicine. 
I want to get up—I feel strong already. I want to put on 
my gown; then I will take your arm and Katharina’s, and 
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we three will promenade to the window. I want to see 
, the evening star. Please send Frau Satan to me; she can 
lift me more easily than Katharina, for I am very heavy. 
Ludwig, take Katharina into the next room while I aw^ 
dressing. I know you have much to say to each other.” 

J rau Satan now ^teied in answer to the summons. The 
doctor had ordered that the invalid's wishes must be 
obeyed. 

Ludwig and Katharina went into the next room. They 
looked long into each other’s e>es, and in the gaze lay 
many of the thoughts which, if they canriot be told to the 
one person on earth, are never heard by any one else. 
Suddenly Katharina, without word of warning, dropped on 
her knees at her lover's feet, seized his hand, and laid her 
face against it. 

” You are my guardian angel,” she whispe»*ed (the in¬ 
valid in the next room must not he listurbed by the sound 
of voices); you have rescued that saint from her enemies 
and saved me from perdition. Oh, Ludwig, if only you 
knew what I have suffered! Marie's every sigh, the 
. fevensh words uttered in her delirium, have been so many 
accusations oppressing my heart. These have been terri¬ 
ble days! To be compelled hourly to dread cither of two 
horrible blows, and to have to pray to God that, if both 
could not be averted, to let the milder.one fall! Death 
{Irould have been welcome, indeed, compared to the other 
one. To hsien tremblingly, hour after hour, for the knock 
at the door which would announce the messenger sent to 
bear Marie to Pari,s, or death with h!s scythe to bear her to 
the grave! And then to have to look on her .sufferings, 
and hear her pray for her betrayer! Oh, it was terrible, 
terrible! Ludwig, you are just—as God i.s just. I have 
suffered as any woman in the Bible suffered. You have 
taken my load of sorrow from me, have released my heart 
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from the tortures of perdition. AU the evil I have done, 
you have made good. Therefore, do you pronounce judg- ^ 
ment on me. Condemn me or forgive me. 1 deserve 
both; I will accept either at your hands.” 

Without a word Ludwig Vavel raised the woman to her 
feet, clasped her in his arms, and pressed his lips to hers 
in a long, long kiss. In it were forgiveness, love, union. 

From the adjoining room came the sounds of a piano. 
Some one was playing the hymn of the Hungarian militia. 

Ludwig and Katharina hurried into the room. Marie 
was seated at the piano, arrayed in her favorite blue gown. 
Her transparent hands hovered over the ivory keys, and 
lured from them the melancholy air, to which she sang, in 
a voice that seemed to come from the distant clouds: 

•• Was kleinliche Boshcit ausgcdaclit, 

Hat onserer Lieb« ein Ende gemacht.” 

At the last word her arms sank to her sides; the exer¬ 
tion had completely exhausted her. But she struggled 
bravely to overcome her weakness. She smiled brightly at • 
Ludwig and Katharina, and said: 

'^This melancholy song was not intended for you two. 

It was only to show Ludwig how I have improved. You 
two will love each other very dearly, won’t you? And 
you will go far, far away from here, and leave * Marie * 
buried in her tomb. I don't mean myself; I mean the 
troublesome girl who has made so much ill feeling in the 
world, because of whom so many people have suffered; 
the girl whose ashes rest there in the steel casket, and 
whose life was so sad that she had no desire to live longer. 
But * Sophie ’ is going with you out into the world. She 
will see how happy you two can be. And now, help me 
to the window; I want to look at the evening star.’* 
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They rolled her ann-chair to the window, and Vavel 
, opened the sash to admit the fresh air from the garden. 

Marie clasped Ludwig's and Katharina’s hands in both 
her own, and whispered in a faint voice: 

" You will forget the past, will you not? or think of it 
only as a dream—a disagreeable dream. And don’t go 
back to the Nameless Castle. The veiled woman, the 
locked doors, the silent man, the telesco()e, the lonely 
promenades in the garden—all, all were dreams. Don't 
think of them! Forget them all! The clanking swords, 
the thunder of cannons—all these were not. We only 
dreamed it. W'e never lived under the shadow of a throne. 
Who was Marie? A sovereign of cats, and crown prin¬ 
cess in the realm of little dogs and birds—a nursery tale to 
tell naughty little children who will not go to sleepi But 
Sophie Botta will be here to*mouow, and the next day, 
and alwavs; she will be with you, the silly, stupid little 
maid, who can do nothing but obey those whom she loves 
with all her heart." 

Vavel with difficulty refrained from giving voice to his 
‘ overwhelming grief. 

"Just see," Marie continued in a gay tone, "how much 
better I am! Heretofore, when the hour came for the 
evening star to appear, the iever would come too, and to¬ 
day it has failed to come with the star. Joy has cured 
ftie. Don’t take your hands away from me, Ludwig— 
Katharina. They will—hold me- hold me—fast." 

But they did not " hold her fast" 

And why should such a being remain on this earth—a 
being that could do naught else but love and renounce, 
adoring her nation even when it persecuted her? 

A dark thunder-cloud rose above the horizon out over 
the Hansag. The sky looked like a vaulted ceiling himg 
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with mouming^ draperies. From time tp time a distant 
flash of lightning illumined the cloud-curtain, then would 
be heard the rumbling of thunder, like the deep tones of a 
distant organ. 

Under the threatening sky lay the glittering lake. Its 
surface of quicksilver was streaked here and there with 
black shadows—the track of the wind-gusts racing across 
it. The trees were rustling in the wind, making a sound 
like a distant choral. 

On the shore of Lake Neusiedl stood the Volons in rank 
and file. They were waiting for something that was com¬ 
ing from the farther shore of the little cove. 

Presently the glistening surface of the water was ruffled 
by a black object that pushed out from the shore. It was 
a boat." Six men were rowing, a seventh held the rudder. 
There was a coffin in the boat, covered with a simple pall. 
No ostentatious trappings ornamented the coffin; only a 
myrtle wreath lay on it. A woman sat at the head of it, 
another at the foot—the former a lady, the latter a peas¬ 
ant wife. 

The six men, with even and powerful strokes, sent the 
craft through the ripples which occasionally leaped into the 
boat, as if they would salute her who had so often toyed 
with them. 

At the moment the boat touched the shore the storm 
burst. Vivid lightning illumined the heavy downpour of 
rain, and it seemed as if the black-robed forms bore the 
coffin to its grave amid a flood of harpstrings that reached 
from heaven to earth. 

The two weeping women followed the coffin; at a little 
distance they seemed two shadows. The helmsmen of the 
funeral boat now stepped to the head of the grave and 
opened his lips to speak, but a heavy peal of thunder 
drowned his voice. When it had ceased he said: 



tits * |$f 

** My btmvt» ctimndt$^ you are hef^e to |!id|r a lAit hsam 
»to yotir {yammett. There it iKithing left for us to fight for« 
I^ece hsB been proclaimed. The conqueror taJtes firom 
you a plot of ground twenty-four hundred square miles in 
eatent The one lying here takes horn you only sh( feet 
of earth. To you remain your tkttered flag and your 
wounds. Return to your homes. My sword has finhihed 
its work, and will accompany the saint for whom it was 
drawnl'* 

As he spoke he broke the keen blade in twain and cast 
t£e pieces into the grave, adding impressively, ** May God 
give us forgetfulness, and may we be forgotten] *' 

The Votons fired three salvos over the grave, the rever¬ 
berating thunder and the flashing hghtnmg mingling with 
the noise of the muskets. 

When the storm had passed the moon rose in a cloud¬ 
less sky. Only the waves, which had been stirred by the 
tempest, continued to murmur to their favorite whd was 
sleeping peacefully in her grave on the shore. 

Marie had asked to be buned on the grassy slope by the 
side of her old fnend the Marquis d'Avoncouit, and that 
no other monument should mark her resting-place save the 
imperishable tree which turns to stone after it dies. 

And what could have been graven on her tomb? A 
name that was not hen? A history that was not true? 

* Or would it have been weh to carve on the marble her 
true life-history, that those who would not believe it might 
wage a lawsuit against an epitaph? 

No; it was better so. No one would ever kam what 
had become of her. 

Vatel had prayed for forgetfulness—that he might be 
forgotten. 

His prayer was granted. 

For a lew years afterward tales were repealed about 



Sophie Botta, and gome of her kinsfolk came Irma A 
tance to claim the sum of money Vavel had placed in the 
hands of the authorities for the young girl's hehs. Bat 
none of the claimants could produce satisfactory proofs of 
kinship, and after a while Sophie Botta was forgotten by 
all the world, as were Count Vavel and Katharina. 

The Nameless Castle as well vanished from the face of 
the earth, as have entire villages which once stood on the 
treacherous shores of I^ke Neusiedl. 

Gradually, imperceptibly, the castle disappeared; gradu¬ 
ally, imperceptibly, bastion after bastion vanished, nnt0 not 
even the stone hand which held aloft the sword In the 
noble escutcheon, or the towering weathervane, could be 
seen above the placid waters of the lake. 
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Bfaek DianKMula. sr Uunm J6 ku, AuUiet «r 
"TIm Onto Book,” "Syti Ukt tbo Seo,” "Or. 
OuMn/l Wife^” «Uid«t the WOd Ctopethkiu,” 
**!» Lofwe witb theCttjrina.’' TmntUiusd into English 
by Frakcbs a. GbkarjDi Author of **Some Irish 
B m utiflSi* etc. (Authorial Editioii,) s th BdUion« 


Tbs d tfmrfw y ■«*—**Mwiw» J^baU Is otis tbs gisst snj^sn **si 
WMtO, wenbf ct tsitiog mok vHh IWli«. Soott. Dicltsm,ftiid Thscksnr. 
Tbsspsslof oHptor,' UodiHfrouiKl D«rkoea. Msometblng^ts uslqiis. 

Tbs iM4r g i ir » « w<r ss3»a-»**!t It sswdl wrtttenftoabottsdisg te all 
fortasl ipiwal ksowtedge. and displays so nucb shsar Uiomrjr powsr tail 
«S asaar M tempted to leave sar of its paem ourvad Them ais aoam 
Soa deaeripuve pasnges is the bo^. for Mam Jdbal ia.alfS" 
me^ orlpaal la Uwoght and tnatoieat. Tbt EogUab of tba tmaslslwa 
Is andlsat.'* 

The nmttmyt^** Manns Jdliai is aa attnetlvs arriter. * Blask Ota* 
mcwte*is aa IsteresUoe stor7 wukaohaimuigherotoei aad a bar^ Ivaa 
XsbiasdiirartbpoflMr. ThenamfiaphlodesoripUoosof aristooi^aad 
ssmmamial ttils in Hnagsir* It is BMimawistl throughout at a high Issai 
af merit" 


The Ahm 4is ia»s*-^*Thls is tbs cisveicfS of tba jisal Hangartm 
aoariligrswili*thatlmveas jnt beentsaaslatedbitoBogUili. It a bmui da 
,is poo erfal sad gmpbie descriptiaa.'* 

4^aayi >-** Matms Idkai ngbdy daaeryas to be laahed amoim tbs ^ 
m^Kvfagattibon. Jdma, proDfic writer as be is. has peansrf fewer Soar 
cagae thaa those la whi^ he sturtcbec the eharaeter of EvUa aad IvaSy aad 
afisof the Abbe Samuel. while for lovers of thnUing exatemeat thmsiia 
• apt wtatfog a soore of soeaes such aa )dkal revels to desenbifig.** 

The /mA Abm sajs :--**Tha book it a nelodiaffla. but it is a aido- 
dimaa of go^ abouadiag is colour, in aiovamcat po s s ee siag aaeait 
atmre the aaBWesat oTtsrrar and gmadenr Is co n veye d to ibe tmagioatfoa^ 
sad namiDSia tba msBsoiy.** 


Tba JArafaf M aayi’'-**It Is ta a naisfkiible degras pietoisiqiM^ 
aad kit de act ip tfoa s of eotahi pbasm of Hungasiaa life not to ba mat 
wfek risnabmii Tba tmiubuor appeals to bsve dooaJaitMa to a worii 
diamm fo impbasioa to the dose^*^ 

, Tba Oimr/er eajft*-”***Mack Diaasonds* k aoaridmid 

bg auuqr to be tba Ha^adBa aovalist*! ban wodt." 

The wilimaaw Bviag aoveUsts rtvat Jdkal la poputaf^. 


la apma osaatriaa Us npoiatimi is ahaon aa ^ ipmad as la w 
Mifnihii«afy» vfaitn bis works am bow kaowa In amiy gnarter of tbs 
SSU *Bfi«k IXswmds*boas of Jdksi*siikost popular rotaaaoes,aad 
lliiaaor napaati dsmreas tu popitlatitr.** 

Tim Mfir rsfoM* mgs :->*** Black Diammub’ maplmforajirtdt 
sfeUssfjSmsiifcwt^whopratotb^ 
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The Green Book. B; Mauroi j 6 km . Author el 
** Black Diamonds,” ** 'Midst the Wild CarpathiaQS,” 
** Pretty Michal,” etc. Translated into English by 
Mrs. Waugh (Ellis Wright), with permit of Dr. 
JdKAi. (Authorised Edition.) Sixth Edition. 

Ifr. W. L. Covrtaqr, in the Dai/jr Tdigrafk niys:-'*'No piehce nr 
npologj It needed for the new novel of Maunii JdkJii, * TIm Qrm Book.' 
It la a truly utooiabing book, the lateat novel, d^ng with the eniljr yean 
of the preaeai century, and wltb that world of Inaraoulate ronaneeb the 
Hnpire of all the Ruaaaa. 

** All the auperficul culture and ceaentlal faarbarlam of the coimtiy cm 
depicted m theae pages. We aee bow the Moujik alternately pfota 
and tretnblea, how the Tear himaelf la chedied in all bu noblett aaomihnc 
by the iroc framework ot a aodety to which be la really aiave, and impc^ 
conventiona which he ia powerleaa to break through. Jdkal, la force ttw 
fin and prodigal vanety, reminds one of the elder unmaa,” 

The Daiif Chrmtuh aaya:—** The AuUkw baa given ua A glOttp of ttdkflW 
peraonahtiea, eveiy one or whom la bnliiantly drawn and vividly preaenti^ 
All Jdkal'a v^ remarkable powera of characteriaaOon, of liu|mdtHdli^, 
are diaplayed here aa atrongly aa In anything he hoa ever nrntten, 
hiatoric moment choaen ia an extremely dramatic one; The leenas are 
laid in Russia, at the end of the hrsf quarter of the present ceotary, when 
Russian society and the Imperial army were seething with nvotodon^ 
emotion, and St. Petersburg was a nest of intrigues, jdkai haaa rare 
laculty of seeing all round his characters, of penetrating rough exterkwk and 
of probing to whatever of genuine human fibres tb^ may bav^ From 
every point of view, * Tbe Green Book * is a book to be read. It la aa 
interesting and fcnowledgable narrative of a puaaUng, poUtioat period; 
ood U ia a work of fine art.** 

The BooksMtr nysIn no other novel has the author attained tha 
vivaaiy, the wit, tbe dramatic contnvance exemplified In this roinanoa 
The scene between the Imperial Censor (of morals) and tbe artiatem^qy^ 
upon ArakhsetefTa palace might have come stnught out of Mofafm The 
conjecture of Sophie's fuDeral and Beihsaba'a wedding are worthy of flit 
elder Dumas. 'I ben. what a touch of nature is that wlnn Saphki dHoOipeit 
that her own pretended ia her mother's lover " 

The Abtrdttn Frtt Prm aaya “ Another work by Jdkal, atadb accea 
■IMe to English readers, ia a iitemry went of more uan conuiMMi aolc;, 
* Tbe Green Book' will be found an eaoeUent apedmea of th* aovettatTa 
work, marked as It is by tbe best cbaractenstics of jdkai'a aoaniqj geniua. It 
la a series oi bnlUant, aiaraadc epiaodea, strung tottc^her by atender tfoteada 
of love and political intrigue. Nowhere will one ffod better eaaaqilee dua 
la * I'be Green Book * of Jdkal'a deep and expansive imaglnativo powee.** 

The Bastarm Datfy Frm A Russian hiarencal romance, coet 

la ingoroua and oripnal mould, and full of that realietfo power a^ Jle- 
tuKsque description, whidi give Dr. Jdlut a place la the finxel MW hf 
popular writers.^ 
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TIi€ Inn by the Shore. By florrncs Wardek, 

Author of “Pretty Mist Smith.” “A Pnnce of 
Darkness,” “A House on the Marsh,” “A Perfect 
Fool,” etc. 4t h Edition. 

Tbt FIofCMe Warden b unrivalled in a oertain 

dena rtm ent of fiotioa. * Tlw Inn the Shwe ’ eihiUts hrr at her bret. 
It bfhU of mamUoua myetery, and to the credit ol the author, it onuit bS 
oottCeMed that the due to the myeteqf b cioeedingly cUBlcuIt to dud la 
•duaiMO;** 

The ttoty of mynery and crime, from the pea of 

Mbs Ftonmoe Warden. Who perprtratei the robberies in the solitary inn 
by the sborti Whose b thr soft little hand that In the dead of niglit 
•kUIhlly extiaeb from unda- the visitor’s piUov the watth and purse he hes 
Inddsn tbere^ On a wintry evening at the fimide. one might do worse 
than neod an hour in seeking to pusue li out. 1 he story providos aensa* 
Hons uat wU aadsfy those who oara for an uncritical shudder.*' 

Tb§ Jgf We cu heartily rcoomnietid aa a oertain imsedy 

for ctmnl, and as a companion in momenis when you may have a vacant or 
a peaeive UKiod, without anything to rejoice either the outward or inward 
eye, SUm Floret Warden's new and interesting stoiy. It b a capital 
tab in evuiy respect. From the hist page to the lut, the aiocy b bnghi^ 
aad miply written.** 

/WA aaysA dearly-told and allurtogly-eadting story ** 

The Uitfwj World says —***Tbe Inn by the Shore’ b hill of seuaa- 
HoBal feadmgi and. can expect to find n bige measure of fisvous with 
thdie who favour stories oX crime and its ttnfohuog ** 

The DtmdH Jivertiur sayst—."Readers acquainted with Plorrnee 
Warden's ‘ Hoose on the Marsh ’ will not require to lx pressed to taka op 
to new aouri. It b fully as romantic and enterulning os its Csmotis pre<* 
dnoamec. Tlw broad eftoed to tab bemremdysuuesslul,** 

lb Bo^Sut JbmfAif rs/qfrpyA says*--"The title of this work at ooot 
IndiiaBi tlw reader to jump at conclusirms, and tboiw who t4k<* if up b the 
hope of tragedy and mystwrles unr^veUed wUi not be diaxppotntea. The 
aBerilto of to mysienes b skilful; to wbob sutfy is weU-oonoeived and 
mosariuDy exaoubd ** 

The Sk^lAd Doil* Totmth aayi;.-“How Mtas Warden skllAdly 
wu a voi hm plot, and aa sUIfully unweavea it, until we know to tnstli, 
—Im* 10 a tab wittt ddightfut and austained interest, whidi to saador 

wOlaslef ” 
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Judy a Jilt* By Mrs. Comnet, Author of **A 
Lady Housebreaker," *‘Peg(?'s Perversity,^ 
for Dross," *' A Line of Her Own,” etc. snd Edition* 

The Datfy ToUgrafk nye Writt«i In Mn Conney'i Immlest omb* 
nrr * Judy a Jilt' ts a telling story, throughout which oiioud ara nmritiai 
alternate in highly efTective contrast ” 

The Lt/trary Vtorfd says —“With all hor &tilts, Judy hat a gafldctt*^ 
nets that attracts us, and she has to a mend against odds that wt isd aw 
too heavy for her. It is a very racy story of mibtary life.** 

The Giasgow RHori says “ We have given but a poor deaei^itfcm of 
Mrs. Conney’s striking novd Of her fine character studies wo have laM 
little. they are many, and, in most instances, true to life—in ieme^ iwltar* 
ranateiy, too true fbere is the inajor*~gentlefiian, soldier, and bouddegf 
the colonel—brave, ktnd, and silly, Teddy—petted and sdfish; 8all]^ 
ridi and ttnpnnapled, and a host of minor characters, aaeh dwwa inth 
considerable skill ’* 

The Ltfo says —“ A sad stoir, but relieved by soma toadies of Uodnew 
and sjrmpathy. As a study of feminine character It it very good. 
leading persons are well drawn. It is in fact a very readable bodt,** 

The Saturday Rmow says —** Brightly written, and has a hewbe who 
deserves better things than her very doleful end. Otherwise, the stmry is 
very good.” 

The Atkguowm says ” By the title alone we should range (t with the 
flotion of the sixties It was a decade nch in nncrmsidered tiifies to the 
Uterery Une. Judy created havoc in the hearts of all the mea about ber, 
and soorn and vuspldon in the breasts of moihirs with plain dsoghtera, 
Of course, as the story is by Mrs Conney, there aw hones; bos it is bf 
the sgency of the sea that the httle heroine meets ber death,** 

The Bradford Okutvor says Judy la certainly a JUt, aad Oat tm* 
fortunately is the chief ImpreUion ber short stormy lifo leaves bihiiid oa 
even these who knew her best. But her biogmpher diews ns modi more— 
the innate nohthty and generosity of a nature spoilt large^ by tmUMiard 
dimwtances and bad uaimng, but displaying* oevrrthdeat^ at soma 
entical turns of htf foie, a greater power of atlf-cootrol and setf-eacriflca 
than many a ao>caUed better woman would cotmuand We share the ams 
eCber other victims, aad love poor Judy in spite of ber conte mp t for Mxs. 
Qnmdy.** 

The Nm Am says;—“The story is weO put together and aadaeaUy 
leadabk.** ^ ^ 

The Raxi Auchan Timos lays.—“Mrs. Conney handles her 

*w*t*i*uu well, and wntcs with modi aMhty and vtvadqt* ia point of 
loehi^oe the stoiy ts thoroughly teadable.'* 

Tim ihrmoidem Gesdfo says >-•** The dtancam ow dO dbetdmd 

with a free hand. The book is altogether wdl~wwtten*and of a pleasiody 
MBdable and interesting natuw.'* 
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rhe Power of the Dog. 

By Rowland Grey, Author of “In Sunny Switserland,* 
“By Virtue of His Office," “ Lindenblumen," “Chris.** 


The Dmify CAfvmifit uyn We eongmutate Mr. Grey on Ids 
itory, and we hope he mil not lie oHended when wt iny ihat wt 
eongrtlttlale him even more upon his title. It is strikingly oviginnli 
and admirably ealcuiated to lim the reviewer into reading the booh 
ont of its tnm." 


The Daily Mail says:—**The novel has scored one of the 
palpaUe hits of the season.'* 

The Birmingkam Ga$sii0 says i—** The cUmaa wUlch gives the 
title to the stoiy is startling and novel. We must not rev^ it, we 
eaa only send the reader to the book itself, and ask bis dose 
nttentioii to an exoellent piece of fiction.* 

JhiiUe Ofmiem says Well and soberly written, with a 
feeling for artistic balance, and a sense of perspective in literary 
nethM generally absent in the Englidi noveL We have read 
thfe interesting dory throughout with plesjure, and diall be 
siirprfted if it meet not with we warm public apmoval it deserves. 
The story is touching and dmpte. The style titrtaighottt la 
cxcellen., and the setting exceedingly skilful ano refined.*'^ 


The Jim savs :*•** One of the moat charming stories recently 
MbUriwd IS Mr. Rowland Grey's new novel, *The Rower of t^ 
Xkf.' The book is full of the roysterioas workingi the hnniaB 
hcsM, finely true yet delicate mthal." 

The Soitem Datly Pnn says t— '* The diief duursctcrf— a devit 
panrionate woman and her rich, kind, but crippled husband, and 
an ambitious artist and his bard.working and inisilog wlfo—aia 
ddUbOy drawn, the dialogue Is jpod, and there are some happy 
little wts of descriptive writing.*^ 

The Chrittmn iVtvU says t-*-“Tbe story altogether is a strong 
andofi^nal one." 

The Gmardiam saytt—A good deet of the ■bwy b pretty end 
Aredi: there are some realty charming girb who inhabit the 
ceetow* and who are ruled if a sufficleotty fbolbh stepmother f 
ind the good Httle wife of the erratic artist, whose stoiy b the main 
aMtivaei tbe book, b pkaaaQt." 


The S/mitr saya* The Fbwer of the Dog* b a&admtiabty* 
wiittfls, srhobsoB^ and interesting tale." 

The Utmtattk Dai^ U adtr says t—** *T!ir Basrar of tho Dog* 
b well worth reading. It b wrbte& bi a height, pliesaiifi beaesf 
mmumr, which b qim sefnshiiig.*' 
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Colour Sergeant No. i Company. By Mm. 

Leith Adams, Author of ** Bonnie Kate,** ** Louis 
Draycott,” **TTic Peyton Romance,’* “Geoffrey 
Stirling,** “Madelon Lemoine,** “A Garrison Ro¬ 
mance,” etc* Second Edition. 

The World nys:—''Unaffisctedly hamoroof. io a lUreide, fSBoioe 
dkihion. The ttory contMne a nomber of welMrawn cherBCtma. veitOBt 
regimenUJ types are peraded with the greatest eaceese. Then there tie 
two most captivating children. Little Miaaie, daintiest, qualmest Of 
delightful dolls, likely to eclipse the fiune of that other child of Um 
regiment, ‘ Bootle’s Baby* and tbs widened little atomy, Fatsey* an Iridi 
tiny Tim*—with a dtffisrenee. Moet oertainly a book to be recommended.'* 

The SofwrJey RttHtm eaya:*-"Tn Ihie etoiy Mrs. Leith Admns deeb 
with materials which she has tieated with distinguished sneoess. The 
eeenes of bertack life in Ireland during the Fenian scam are good, and it 
would be difficult to ooneeive anything of the kind that is better,” 

The Ntm dgt says” Mrs. Adams has given ns in chisbodk athoravglily 
hsaltby. and at the same tinne, a thoroughly intereatiog story* It is 
admirably told and of distinct literary merit*” 

The AUrd$§n Dotty Fru Pr$u lays:—"The reeding of Mfe. Adams' 
newest novel has been an unalloyed pleasure from beginning to end, and 
has greatly strengthened our opmion that the gifted authemm etanos in 
the very front rank of Britleh novelists. An excellently worked-out plot, 
a judicious mixture of patboe and humour, a polished style, and a wsiU* 
chosen locaU combine to make the 'Colour Sergeant* n meet readable 
bo^ The Sergeaat'a lady-love ia one of the most womanly portnsita to 
be found in a novel, and all the other persona^ ars one and all maetedy 
described. Mrs. Adams’ word-pictum of Irish scenery arc among toe 
choicest bits of the book. There is not a dull page—«ay, not a tine—in 
the story that even the most callons reader wui find it in his heart to 
■Up.” 

Theifereif^PesfSB/s:—”Mrs. LUth Adams* fnterestiagnovel. 'Colong 
Sergeant No. t C<nnpany' should long remain popular on aoemmt of its 
gmphio and moving pictures of the Inim peasantry, and alsoof the Fenian 
movement, which (fishes many inodeati of the plot” 

The Court founutt says:—” Mrs. l*eilb Adams invariably wrheswifb so 
womanly and sympatbetio a pen that it is always a pleach to read her 
stories, and her admirers will find one more work to their tnele In IWT 
latest novel—'ColoDr Sergeant No. i Company.' ” 

The Mom^osUr Cnenfhm saye;—“Eminently rendi^ tod khoivt 
considerabJe power of telling a story, riaply and well.” 
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My Bonnie Lady* By lbsub kbitr, Author af 

‘"Lisbeth,** **Thc Chilcotes,** “In Spite of Hersdf,*' 
etc. snd Edition, 


"Mr. litaHr KdA luu prodacad • tb^iadr plaadiii no««l In *Mr Boonlt 
Lndf.* Th« cbam «f Uw ula liai in iIm wUca w alwny* loU fcKHl 

•tOM and Miof I and fraquraUv wittp ..... Tha arritar, tno, la to ba 
anograioiatad on tha mangib woh vbicli ba has dmarn bit kading duncnra."— 
JSwdhaCraiMn. 

" or tha oharaeian thara can ba an tt>o opiidon*: thar ara flrmlT and dkilfliiRT 
•onrayad, and impraas Ihaiaind as ttving hauifk 0w4f 

"Laslia Kaiih's naval mutt ba cUaicd with Iba Snaat of iba ysar. CartahJy no 
Sootitsb noval pobbahad arHtnn a oonsktorabl* penoJ an equal it aithar ia Utarsry 
aacdlcnoa or national siurit. . , . . It sMteara to tcvtva iba a|iint and 
auaoapbaia of a hygona ■enarauon.''—ZbMhlM Advtrttatr, 

"... Most totaehincir mittan, and tba whola tta^b Instinct wMb qrmpaibf 
and bam and kindly (dnaraiudoo af bumao cbaractar'^nr Stmr. 

"Tbara b a eoovineii^ ftasbnaas and aiin|»iidtt aboat Uw cba<rM4aa!a vbkb gfms 
ieUan Um ebam of 

" Mr. Kaitb b a aklUbl delinaater of mmmkm of dwractar, and bb dhasaaMr 
ywwaw bava cai^ ofehaw tbair distinct indiviattaUtjr.''<~rA« Ntm Agt. 

"(Hs of Um own rsadabb boobs at 6mTf/‘'^Ahtrds*m Fiwi P^ut, 

"Hbtabfaonstbatbauratolaavoapannsnaat Imiamisioai, It aw hardly faO M 
attna a vary wJda circle ol raadaii."**ibaAM4:rr. 

"Isnebvar tab. told with Utoranr and oniiorRi osatlaneo. The varions ebanap 
on arc conceivoo in cxcellaM taste, and perTonn ibeir rotpecim duUat nltb a 
antwalnoa that anoMinigM the raadar to tluok iavourably of tbab numipuliMoc:."** 

"A noval to which art ara feread to apply tba oondemnad cpithot ‘nice,* baeanoa 
b pnebaly Su Uw story, the people, and Itw styb. Tbw* is surnatbing mora lOM 
iiiii.~na m ttab hbtory of a bud and its Hasitni. Sbera arc pawages of rasl 
^aantpi and than b on autacuva qaabtous about tba ebaractan.'’—7br Wwti* 

"A vary firaab and pratUlyHold ai«vy of Sooteb lib. ... An aacaptMaally 
crUcMw iMditton to inc long aarba oT oo^ iltosirauva of Soowb tib and cbmotar 
biisly btan^ bdi^ tib piiolk.”*~7As Cbnnfbw. 

"Tba book baouiid and sanset, andof tba typa wbldt gfvat Utt gnartaat pbnanra 
In tte gtmutt Btiaibor. A Scotdi story rkA Is dwba; ticb, too, in tyiw* with 
tvbbb Nortbam arntars bava nada aa biailiar. .... A pbusant and b aa llbli i 
piBOa ol «r«rfc.*'--7br 
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’Midst the Wild Carpathians. Bv ttsviras 

J6kai, Author of "The Green Book,” "In Love 
with the Czarina,” etc. Translated from the First 
Hungarian Edition by R. Nisbet Bain. (Author¬ 
ised Edition.) and Edition. 

BUut and IVhitt njm*—“One of the boii of hft M^toricnl ronuuices. 
Who can roust reading the book I We can promise that the most 
rapodous and exacting reader shall not be disapiMinted." 

TAt World says“Admirably written, socurate and elegant ee a 
translation.^ 

TihDay says “ A delightfol historical romance dealing with Transyl¬ 
vania in the aeventeenth century>~altogether a charming book “ 

The Ginilewoman aaya.'-»“ Reads like one of Scott’s novela, and is a 
glorified tale of one's youth, with passion and intrigue thrown in to make 
It acceptable tn older eyes To this last translatioa from Jfikni m to 
sip the stream of romance.*' 

The Satnrdaf Revwo says'—“Will enthral all Engliah lovers of 
romance, and gratify the natural curtou^ now general ooncenung the 
work of the Huoipuian noveUst." 

Tmtk says.—“A thnlHng Tiansylvanian historical oovd. Maurns 
]6kai s extraordinary dramatic and descriptive powers have foil play “ 

The Dotty ChromieU says —“ This novel is like a aanae of picturea tn 
tapestry, everything is conventionalised, but it» very interesting tapesby, 
very original and varied, above all very gorgeous 

** Dr Jdkai's colours are the nncompromuung odoari of Uie Eaat, laid 
00 In the fearleei old fiuihion, but there » something reCreebuig in their 
splendour. To all persons pining for a change of air hie bow may be 
recommended. It whisks one away from London, and for afoor from the 
m^ern spirit, from realism, from the * decadenoe.* Hungsrfraia regard 
It as the DMi of Jdkai's historical romances.'' i, 

The Smw says:—“It has power to engage and In thrill. Good UskWieal 
novels are always welcome The descriptive pleoes are vavy Ana, jdkai'e 
woik has been described as a senes of bnlllant dramatic ^isodes, strung 
together with slender threads of love and political intnguo. ttiepoweffriC 
It fo vigMoue, and what is more than all, it is fresh.'' 

The BeoAtdUr says*—“Not one of JdkaTe romanoae hso achieved 
greeter populanty than this. It is n true pictnrs of TnuteylrwUn, the 
FVuest Land, the ahnost primeval jungle, 'when oven the wild boait 
loeee Its way.**' 
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Dr. Dumany’s Wife. 

By Maurvs Jdiut. (Authorised Edition.) Trint* 
lated from the Hungarian by F. Steinit*, With 
Engraved Portrait of Dr. Jdkid. Fourth Edition^ 


**Thit production of th« grant Httngnrintt noralitl cnunot fiili to find 
Uvonr mth nil who lura n good itory. Tbn plot of thn bonk In of 
extraordinary mtermt, but apart from thtn tba word pamUng <tf tbn 
gifted writer if of the mo«t vivid character, hia deecnpiioo of a catafi> 
trophe on the St Crothard railway being one of the rooet raaliNtio and 
Ibnllmg ever penned The traoalation la excetsdingly well doao."-*- 
Uf o rr p oot Mtreury 

“Certainly a remarkable novel. Jdkaf hu a dath and daring which 
BOM of our owo writen can approach/'"-H'Mfere JIf uming Nrutt 

“ Fbr brilliant defcriptionf. aterling onginnlity, and apt phrulng, <ho 
book ia almoft unique ’ ^AloffiiiglMiM Guardum* 

“Idkai'i book bean a flavour of ftrength and life Yfe ranembtee no 
Bngltah etory teller Id the way he trlU bia talet and hia theme* are as 
ongioal AX hi* style The author has drawn his tiiAgio circle round ui, 
and for a time we have forgotten the ordinary ometeantb oantury bib 
Cvbngow Htrald, 

“One of bis best and most rteent novels Endne t/ SmtUwi. 

“The plot is powerfully conceived, and the movement is rapid j 
incident succeeding incident in a maooor which cannot fail lo keep tiio 
raader's attention —AUrdan y<mnud* 


“ Tbia is one of the most entrancing of Jdirai's famous fomanoas. U 

r ss with an exciting railway accident, which gives a flne aubied for 
author's power of picturesque descrimion end aensational eflhet. It 
IS a floe bit of strange romance, and Madam Stemitr * rendering le so 
good that It lacks but llttlo of the charm and ppwar of original writhig.'’-* 
bcofoiMe, 

“ We And in ills work a wide aoquainunce with detaila that ara llkete 
to InteitMU, great power of description, and an atr of roystery/'>^I>«l||y 
rafagrsiph. 


“ Dr. J6ka{ is a master in the devising and handling of a plot Tn *Dr* 
Dumany't Wife, there is no dailying by Che way With Kaleidoscopfo 
n^ityaceoe after scene passes before ns Amidtheianltltudeofwoifes 
cu ficitmi loaded with matter which does little to drive on the plol» It is 
refttwhiag to read one where the etrncture issogood, and wh^ mmf 
of 
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The Captive of Pekin ; 0R» A Swallow's WxKa 
By Charles Hannah, F.R.G.S., Author of “Chin- 
Chin*wa,” etc., and of the Dramas, **A House of 
Lies,” ^‘Honour Among Thieves,” “The Opium 
Eater,” “The Setting of the Sun,” “The Lily of the 
Field,” ** Sweet Olivia," ttc., and part Author with 
Wilson Barrett in “Our Pleasant Sins,” With as 
Graphic Illustrations, by A. J. B. Salmon. 

The Mttnek$sUr Gmrdian iayi:<-''A leneatianel itoiyof more ttuw 
ordinary power." 

AtMie opinion leyi The book ebonndi in strong eitnationi, thrUUng 
epieodes, and vivid picturei of Chinese life. The lo^ ootomiag it very 
g^. A etory Cull of interest from beginning to end." 

The Afanchesttr Sxaminor sayi:—*‘ We may congratulate Mr. Hannan 
ea the production of one of the meet raaUatic stories of the day.*' 

The Sk^jBMd Ttltgraph eays" A remarkable etory, nnique in plot and 
eonstrucUon. and iotenaely exciting from cover to cover: well named and 
well written." 

The Uomini Px3i tays:—"The narrative it one cd atroag dramatic 
realism. ChiD*chlo>wa. the most striking figure of this powerfwy writtea 
and absorbing story." 

The Liverpool Daiftf Poif aays:—"From beginning to end totecetting 
and enjoyable." 

The Pe/ormir sayeIt it seldom that the practised novel feeder has 
tneh a treat as this deeply interesting tale affords. The realism ettemptad 
is saccessfuUy attained In character, in situation, and in diction, tiU one 
it carried away by the sheer power of tlM writer." 

The risMS sayt;~>"Told with great vividness. Tht reader*t Inteiett 
does not flog from beginning to end." 

\t§rofy Wot 

minuteaets and reality that holds the reader brea t hfess." 

The t)Mif News saysThe plan of the story ia good, the aoreoMM 
well sustained, and Che whole Itinuy to captivate." 

The Cottri youmal aays>-"This Is a truly remarkable namtifO. It 
strikes the reader at once as a clever conception, and tboronghly 
wen told." 

The Atktnmim says:—"A story of strong and l os ta m ed IntoOMt, sail 
itpeying perusaL" 
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The Rejuvenation of Miss Semaphore. 

A Farcical Novel. By Hal Godvrsv. SixthBdjUon. 

7%t Datfy T$Ugtt^h~-**Uaj b« thid to ottt*Aiutoj AntUqr . , •• 

mitthfttl M flSAjr m.” 

rk* Stor^“ Exerndatingljp fanny. . , , It if th« OwaiMt noMl 
that has appeand for many mooUia." 

TJU Uorning—** So remarkable at a lint effort in flcUmi that it may 
be aseomed the writer^i tkiU haa been acquired in journaliam* « • « 
EacntciaUogly comical.'* 

Tk* Daify ChronieU-^'* Mr. Godfrey makea very good play with the 
farcicai atluation. Wo will go ao far aa to say that he malmi the best of 
it. . . . The proceedings before tlui London police magistrate are m 
the best tpint farce. Here and there ... a deeper niMe ie 
tmiched.** 

ifMA(y Irish Timss~-” Since the eensation made by ' Vice Vtru ‘ « . 

. no worthy successor to that amusing book baa been given to the public 
nntU this . . . Depicted with a terseness and piquancy worthy of 
Mark Twain.** 

Ahndum Prs§ Prsss^** One genuine hearty laugh from cover to cover, 
and Its fun is so deiightfuily pure and amnsiDg as to euro even the raoei 
inveterate dyspeptic.” 

Biack »nJ Whtts^'* Is the clever expansion of a clever idea. Well 
written, drawn to the bfo, and full of fun« 'The Rejuvenation of Miss 
Semaphore* is not a book to be missed.** 

IFsstmi Morning N«wi~''No more dettghtfuUy fresh and ocigi^ 
book haa appeared since ' Vice Versa' It is one that a child cao ehjoy 
to the full, and a grown person equally so.” 

Tkt ScotieuM^*' Plenty of fun in the book. Comically omtstractod.* 

Ths Doily MoU-'" K lightsome laughable Caroe. . . . Some 
delightfully grotesque situaboni.** « 

Jtsynckk* t1nfspap«r-^^* It is sMdom one has the good fortune to tome 
acFOU a book so gouuiuely fresh and amusing.** 

Gka^m /?rcori~''Oae of the brightest, bomotoos novels issued kt 
some ume.*' * 

The hTswMgsaf—” It is quite worthy of Mr. Anstty at his best.** 

PaU MaU Garstfs—” An exceedingly htnoy book. The whole story is 
exceUmtly told, bhould be read by eveiyone who enjoys a hearty iMgli, 
and can be specially reconuneaded as an antertaining companioa for t 
tong railway journey.' 

Ths lUnsimUd London News— ” The whole sto^ is full of fon. Thi 
boarding-house in BeaconsfieUl Gardens, with its terrible^ tenants, is 
capital. The most elderly reader will feel young again while laitghing 
overlf-** _ -■ - 
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CHERRY RIPE. 


By HELEN MATHERS. 

Crown 8vOt Cloth, 3/6. (Poftif# 4|tf.) 


"Wlwd«eiaotkiio«r'Chtrry Ript'f F«v novtli have bMO Mon ivuiiiMljr popalar. 
■ad that donnodlj m, diu the one now bofora us, and wa an stad to na a dieap 
•dkioo hat baan latuad. It b oartaw to ooouaaad a large laU."—rii LtttnU* 

" Mua Halcn Mathan* popular and rooiantie etwy,' Qiarry Ripe,’ may a»act a still 
fiutbaraatandcd audianta, now that it ia iodudad In the aaat aao taatafn '(kaaulMUt* 
mrim."—LtUnu9 IV0rid, 

'*Ha)an Mathers bUkabaraalfiw all her noteli, and 'Cherrf Ripe'bstamiied as much 
M anv of tbam anth bar own peculiar indtvidiudlty and power Tbcra need be no hesita* 
tbn ID aavtng that that power u eoiwidarabb It b maired somauiMs by a oertaio 
■ftUkial wbunsicaluy, bjr oddities and manncibtiu which seemed to be contnead rather 
than spontaneous, yet there can be no <|aeition that 'Chany Ripe ’ is a work of tenarlc* 
abb insight and even of senous imaainatioo. It has humour, it has poetry, it has 
druniatic force The pieture of the chiidaoul of Mnenon, nnconsoously Hwocetit, and 
puling with the terrible fiites of life, shows artistic resource of no common orderj and 
the chwatlers of Philip Rideout and Adam are studied with penetration and intuition 
AJtogether 'Cheny Ripe must take rank amongst our stronger and more onainsJ 
dotione. It h asUmulating and attractive work, and all who begin to teed It are Imclf 
M emh to read it to the end.' -“B0ak mud Ntwt Ttmdu GmuiU. 


"The 'Oreenbadc' leriee of reprinted noveb an tboee which have wen each aa 
aaonnt of popularitv in the more eapeosive form as to ennre far them a much larger 
dreb of reuers in ine «cll*prnted single volumes to which Messrs Jerrold R Sons have 
mvao the above title There here been several addtuoos to the senes recently Of theee 
Uie moet famous b Helen Mathers ' Cheny Ripe, a romance which b welt worth reed 
lag, and U deservedly allied with the author t oaae as that srhich best catitln her to 
mneabraiKe •~Tk$ Mtrtmrf, 


"Tbb popular novel hu gone through seven cditloae, and now ferms one of thb enter- 
nrbingfimof publishers ‘Ureenback senes issued at ytt per volume 'CbenyRipe* 
H certainly one of Mia Maiheii best romances, u charmingly and powerfiilly wntiea, 
and has bm greatly patnMUsed.'*’~^oadrH(r* Ckmucki. 

"Messrs. Jarrhld ft Sons, Warwick Lane Lemloa, have Just mibludied the nveath 
editiOQ of Mbs Helen Maihvrs dclightftil novel 'Cher^ Ripe ’ It is iseued in the nuiet 
accefttalde eod handsome presented three and sixpenny ^Greenbadt' senes. Helen 
Matners has a sympathetu. and tender touch ail her own, and than are tnuy beaniiAll 
paseegee » her woirks.*'*-6Vdi«M Dmify 7 

"Ho one can reed 'Cherry Ripe* without feclung all the better for Mdobg,and b 
not the greater novelist be or she who cflfccu a nobb purpose Sad at the same tiMe 
aecompIiMMS a work of an f IfVrlmi Daify Afsmify. 

" Whb comntendabb enterprise Messrs. Jarroid ft Sons have tssned a cheap adftlen 
^/6) of that popular novel' Cherry Ripe which practically made the reputation of Mbs 
Helen Mathers It is not neenury to «v anything as to the exopllenoe of the story. 
That b abundentl) testified by the fKt dial some seven edlttoos have abeedr hew 
puhlohed.'*—‘RirMAerAnwr iVnw 
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HU5HI 

By CURTIS YORKB. 

ard Edition. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 3/6. (Pootose 4ld.) 

**Thif new book Is in menf wnyt • renurkeble {irodttction, and aflfordt 
a relief to the ordinary flow of mediocre fictKm poured forth cvciy week 
flrom the preaa.*'->S'«r/ L«nd»m Adinrtitir. 

** Curtis Yorkc's work is fresh and bright, uid the story b told with 
singular depth of insight and delicacy of feeling. In// Xwiim. 

*' * Hash' is in many ways a remarkable novel, and from every pcdnt of 
view superior to the current hciion of the dap.^-^A/enfit^ /b/f. 

* ** * llurii' is a clever story.''-- 5 r«fidimfL 

** Curtis Yorke always writes bright and readable novela. Ttdd with 
considerable vigour and {tathos.''->d)/^r/ 4 /er. 

** Curtis Yorke, the author of ' Hush,* may be eongralulated on having 
produced a very readable noveL The interest is well sustained throughout.*' 
’^Daily Tikgrapk, 

** The book r me that should be read.*’~>^/dn«wwjw. 

**1116 story is well told.'*~( 7 fu/JiM. 

*' It holds you thoroughly enthralled until the veiy last chapter. '*’-* 

Star. 

*'The tale it too widely known to make much comment on it. The plot 
is well worked out, and the characters are admirably sketched and true to 
life. When once a reader has commenced this book—'ind this is high 
praise—it will not be given up until finished, and even then with a righ of 
regret."— Mtthodisi limtt* 

«*' Considerable insight into human nature and much power of pathos are 
combined with a pure and unalfected style in this clever novel, of which the 
second edition is just issued."— Star, 

*' The story is undoubtedly well worked out, and is powerfidly realistie 
in ita treatment; the characters being lifelike m the extiemc, and die Uagk 
episodes displayed with a skiU and delicacy that renders the book mrof Uw 
most oiKeworthy trf novels of real life."—jfior/rfw Dcdljf Prett, 
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THE LONE INN: A MYSTERY. ^ 

By FERGUS HUME. 

30 d EdIGon, Crown 8vo, Cloth, 3/6. (Postage did.) 

** Even luch a master of mysteries as the author may be congralulated 
on the ingenuity of that which, in ' Lone Inn,* keeps the reader from first 
to last in a mare of expectancy and doubt The whole tale is exceptionally 
weird and effective .**—Memtng 

**Mr, Hume's clever story fully sustains his reputation tor originality 
and sustained interesL The mystery is most cleverly solved throughout.** 
—iTW tdUr. 

" The interest is well kept up to the end of the story, where the m}btLry 
Is solved in an unexpected manner.***—Cdnr/ioii World, 

**'The story is cleverly told, and is deadedly mterestlng .**—Fubhskerd 
Cireular. 

**The story is as interesting as any of the author*! other stones.**— 
Glasgow Herald, 

** A thnlhng, interesting, and mj’sterious plot, maintaining the secret 
until the end .**—Yarmouth InJependeni. 

"The tale compels the attention, and is, ue think, better written than 
the first that give its title to the volume .”—Daify News. 

** Those who enjoy the author's books will have a genuine treat over the 
latest .**—Dady Post. 

** The mystery is as entrancing as ever, and the interest is well kept upj 
as in his earlier successful efforts .'*—and Whits. 

" As the mystery is fiurly set going ir. the first half-dozesi pages, die 
reader won't slacken hu attention till he reaches the end. The publishers 
have issued the book in beautiful form, and with perfect type work.'**^ 
OuhliH hfttmarf: Journal 

*' *The Lone Inn * is a thrilling tale .**—Onr Home. 

Londoa: Jnrrold and Sons, 10 and 11, WarwIcL Lana, B.C. 
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